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CHAPTER XII. 


‘ We can be nothing to each other, and yet are too much to each other... . I 
will see thee no more, All I can say is mere folly. In future I shall see thee as 
men see the stars.’ 

ERMAN is not false to that promise at the railway-station. 
He works as he has seldom worked before ; labours for long 
hours with a spring and a freshness in his work that make it light. 
Bright thoughts come to him unsought ; the gold lies on the sur- 
face. It is as if some gentle fairy sat beside him and breathed 
happy fancies into his mind. There is no toiling against the grain. 
His pen, swift as habit has made it, cannot keep pace with his fancy. 
And he knows that this new book—higher in design, simpler in 
treatment than any other story of his—will be popular, let the 
Censor pronounce what judgment it may. The characters which 
have such a vigorous life for him will live for his readers. In his 
last effort there might have been too much labour, a studied sim- 
plicity, a too elaborate puritanism. In this story Fancy follows her 
own wayward will, Imagination is dominant over Art. 

Herman has not availed himself of Mr. Lyndhurst’s invitation 
for the Derby, Editha being in town at the time of the Epsom 
saturnalia, and all the races that were ever run being of no more 
account to her lover than a race of flies across the ceiling. 

Dropping into the greenroom of the Frivolity one evening to 
discuss certain vague ideas for a new comedy with Myra—he never 
goes to her house now—Herman finds Mr. Lyndhurst leaning in his 
favourite attitude against the mantelpiece, talking to Miss Walters, 
the soubrette, who in the matter of slang is more than a match for 
him. 

‘Rather unfriendly of you to throw me over the other day, 
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Westray,’ says Mr. Lyndhurst, as they shake hands, while Miss 
Walters withdraws to the other end of the room, and contemplates 
her blue-satin hessians in the glass. 

‘It really wasn’t an engagement, you know. I told you I was 
likely to be engaged elsewhere.’ : 

‘Did you? I thought you were booked for my party. We had 
rather a jolly day. Earlswood was with us, and so-and-so, and so- 
and-so,’ running over a string of names; ‘just the right people for 
that kind of thing; and we wound up with a dinner at the Pan- 
demos. However, perhaps our party on Thursday will be more in 
your line; small and select—Mrs. Brandreth and Earlswood, Miss 
Belormond and myself. Just room for you. We’re going to post 
down. Will you come ?’ 

Herman Westray hesitates. Hamilton Lyndhurst is of all men 
the one whose acquaintance he cares least to cultivate just now— 
the man he would least like to see a frequent guest in that home 
which is now his daydream. But he and Lyndhurst have been on 
friendly terms for the last five years; he has cultivated the man’s 
society at odd times, regarding him as an interesting specimen amid 
the-varieties of mankind ; and whatever his views for the future, he 
cannot well be uncivil to Mr. Lyndhurst in the present. 

While he pauses undecided, Mrs. Brandreth comes in, flushed 
and breathless after a powerful piece of declamation at the end of an 
act. The withdrawal of Hemlo¢k has been followed by an adapta- 
tion of a play by Dumas, which \has startled all Paris at the Gym- 
nase ; but which, with its motive\cut clean away and its morality 
whitewashed, has been adapted into an invertebrate domestic drama, 
and has signally failed in its attempt to startle London. This piece 
having been unlucky—though prepared by an eminent hand—Mrs. 
Brandreth is desperately anxious to get a play from Herman. 

‘IT have been asking Westray to join our party on Thursday,’ 
says Lyndhurst. 

‘ And he has said yes, I hope,’ exclaims-Myra. ‘ How nice that 
will be! We can discuss your ideas for the new piece.’ 

‘It will be against the interests of the new piece that I should 
take a day’s holiday. I am working very closely just now.’ 

‘ All the more reason that you should allow yourself a few hours’ 
respite,’ says Myra. 

Herman is doubtful. Those double tides have kept him very 
close to his desk, and he has a very human desire for fresh air and 
sunshine, the lights and shadows on a breezy heath, the concourse of 
prosperous well-dressed mankind, a race on which fortunes are won 
and lost. The racing year is getting old, and he has not seen one 
of the horses he hears men talk about at his club. 

‘If I could spare the day,’ he says, wavering. 

‘If you can—why you will work all the better afterwards !’ 
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‘I fear not. There must be something mechanical in my work- 
manship ; for throw me out of gear, and it takes ever so long 
before the wheels go again. I am like one of those monster iron- 
works one reads of in the North, where it takes a week to get the 
fires lighted.’ 

‘Bank up your fires on Wednesday night, and you'll be ready 
for a vigorous start on Friday morning,’ says Hamilton Lyndhurst. 
‘If you are a mechanical writer, you should go to work like your 
brother novelist Philpott, who writes eight folios every morning, nor 
more nor less, and leaves off at a hyphen rather than begin a ninth. 
That’s the way to write novels.’ 

‘Do go,’ pleads Myra; and something in her tone brings back 
the old days when the lightest word from her would have been a 
command—that one happy summer time when her beauty and genius 
brightened the little world of home. She seems ten years younger 
to him just in this moment. Only for one moment. In the next 
the consciousness of all that has come and gone since those days 
flashes back upon him. Life is full of these brief waking trances— 
this catalepsy of memory. 

‘What can you want with me?’ he asks. ‘ You cannot have a 
more amusing companion than Lyndhurst, and Lord Earlswood is 
to be with you.’ 

‘I want to talk to you about a new piece. This Hands, not 
Hearts, is an abominable failure, although Paris is raving about it. 
I suppose it only proves the difference between. Fargueil’s power and 
mine.’ 

‘I think it only proves that when you take away the motive of 
a play, and alter the relations of the principal characters towards 
each other, you weaken it considerably ; to say nothing of the dis- 
count to be allowed for the change from the brightest and most 
epigrammatic of languages to our lumpish Saxon.’ 

‘ You'll come on Thursday ?’ 

‘ Of course, if you make a point of it. I have rather a good idea 
which I should like to talk over with you. I know your tact in the 
arrangement of situation. You'll be sure to give me some valuable 
hints.’ 

His belief in her talent is unbounded. This unlucky adaptation 
has given new and striking proof of her power. She has borne the 
weight of the piece on her shoulders, and the scenes in which she 
appears have gone brilliantly, although the play has failed to draw 
money. 

The Cup day opens brilliantly—Queen’s weather, as all the news- 
papers exclaim in chorus, dimly reminiscent of the day when Majesty 
adorned the aristocratic Berkshire racecourse. 

Herman feels that this brief pause in his busy life is worth 
having. Summer is so sweet a thing in this early stage, with all 
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her freshness upon her, before the fruit has begun to ripen on old 
garden-walls, before the scythe has slain the glory of long feathery 
grasses, or the song of nightingale has died in the twilit wood- 
land. 
Mr. Lyndhurst picks him up at his chambers at eleven o’clock, 
the last of the party. Mrs. Brandreth and Miss Belormond are in 
the capacious landau ; Lord Earlswood and his confidential groom 
occupy the box ; a basket swings behind ; four horses and two blue- 
jacketed postillions astonish the bystanders. 

Myra looks charming in a toilette which is of the simplest, yet 
has a picturesque grace that might do credit to Worth himself. The 
fabric of the dress is creamy-hued cambric, disposed in manifold 
plaitings ; its only embellishment a broad sash of palest azure and 
a sprinkling of pale azure bows, like a flight of heaven-coloured but- 
terflies. A soft cream-coloured felt hat—after Vandyke—with a 
long azure feather and massive silver buckle, completes Mrs. Brand- 
reth’s costume. Miss Belormond’s brilliant silks and passementeries 
have cost three times as much ; but Miss Belormond at best resem- 
bles an animated fashion-plate, while Myra looks as if she had just 
stepped out of an old picture. 

Miss Belormond is a young lady who has devoted herself to the 
drama chiefly because she is handsome, and is expected to make her 
mark speedily as the beautiful Miss Belormond ; secondly, because 
she and her immediate friends imagine that what Mrs. Brandreth 
has done may be as easily achieved by any young woman of equal 
personal attractions. And Miss Belormond is much handsomer than 
Mrs. Brandreth. Her eyes are larger, her complexion finer, her 
mouth more nearly resembles Cupid’s bow, her figure is infinitely 
superior to Myra’s, which has little to recommend it except con- 
summate grace. In a word, then, Miss Belormond’s friends come 
to the conclusion that the young lady has nothing to do but go in 
and win. Love of dramatic art—liking even—she has none; she 
has never recited six lines of Shakespeare voluntarily in her life, or 
been moved by a play. But she can be taught, argue her friends ; 
it is all an affair of tuition; and as Miss Belormond has discovered 
all at once that she is dying to make her début as Juliet in white 
satin and silver passementerie, she is eager to learn. So she is 
handed over to one of the dramatic grinders, and is taught the same 
tones, and turns of head and arm, and inflections and tremulosos, 
that have been ground into Miss Wilson and Miss Milson, Miss 
Stokes and Miss Nokes, and in due course turned out of hand a 
finished Juliet. Her parents are not wealthy enough to defray the 
cost of this training, or to’supply the costly raiment in which Miss 
Belormond thinks it indispensable to appear at rehearsal, nor are 
they influential enough to procure that début for which the young 
lady pines; but she is happily endowed with a rich godfather, who 
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seems to be a near relation of Cinderella’s fairy sponsor, and this 
gentleman—gray-moustached and on the Stock Exchange—kindly 
arranges everything, even to the neat single brougham which is in- 
dispensable to Miss Belormond’s launch—without which, indeed, 
that trim-built vessel could scarcely be got off the stocks. 

Minnie Walters and the unbelieving of the Frivolity corps have 
wondered not a little that Mrs. Brandreth should engage so hand- 
some a woman as ‘ Belormond’ to act with her; but to see the two 
together is to find the answer to the enigma. That handsome dolt, 
splendid in colouring, perfect in feature, but with no more soul or 
spontaneous vitality than if she had been made by Madame Tussaud, 
is the best foil that the electrical Myra could have devised for her- 
self. The expressionless beauty of this dull creature gives point 
and piquancy to Myra’s countenance, which is all expression. The 
lifeless perfection of one enhances the charm of the other, and 
Myra is never so enchanting as when her imperfections are con- 
trasted with this faultless nullity. 

The two women have not a thought in common, Miss Belor- 
mond’s mind seldom soaring above the contemplation of a new 
dress or the expectation of a little dinner. They rarely meet out- 
side the theatre, and Miss Belormond’s experiences at rehearsal 
have inspired a wholesome fear of her manageress. Myra’s polished 
sarcasms sting her like the cut of a lash, and she has more than 
once hinted to the fairy godfather that she will never know real 
bliss until she has a theatre of her own, and actresses of her own 
to sneer at, as Mrs. Brandreth sneers at her—remarks which the 
fairy godfather allows to pass him by like the idle wind. 

Miss Belormond therefore, aware that this companionship of 
to-day is a condescension on Mrs. Brandreth’s part, is on her best 
behaviour, and is for the most part content to simper and say no- 
thing. There is a drop of bitter mingled with her cup of sweetness, 
in the fact that she has accepted Mr. Lyndhurst’s invitation without 
the consent or knowledge of that benevolent godfather; nay, that 
she has been guilty of overt deception in informing her estimable 
sponsor that she is going to spend the day with her aunt Drayson, 
at Nightingale-terrace, New-cross. 

Mr. Lyndhurst is tired of the vapid beauty already, though he 
has not been a quarter of an hour in her society. 

‘I wish I’d asked Minnie Walters,’ he says to himself; ‘ there’s 
more fun in that cock-nosed little puss than in a regiment of Bel- 
ormonds.’ 

Herman, who has seen Miss Belormond about the theatre, and 
noticed her about as much as he would have noticed any other hand- 
some piece of furniture, greets her politely, but wonders not a little 
what she and Myra do in the same galley, outside the theatre. He 
does not know that this business of to-day is one of love’s many 
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meannesses. Myra, who now so seldom sees him, lowers herself 
to doubtful company for the sake of being for a few hours with him. 
Had he refused Mr. Lyndhurst’s invitation, she would have found 
an excuse for staying at home on the Cup day. 

He is here, and she is all life and brightness, ready to talk of 
anything or everything. There is a worldly flavour in her talk—a 
spice of lemon and cayenne—which is refreshing from its novelty. 
With Editha he has been always in the skies, her world not being 
his world, nor her thoughts his thoughts. Even in talking of lite- 
rature Myra has the advantage over the well-read country maiden ; 
for Myra reads only the books of the day—books whose titles are 
on all men’s lips—and always contrives to read them while they 
are fresh. The last argumentative battering-ram brought to bear 
upon the citadel of Christian faith, the last French novel with its 
apotheosis of feminine infidelity, are alike familiar to her. She can 
talk of the gravest themes or the lightest, and has something trench- 
ant or sparkling to say of all. 

Herman feels like a man who, after riding some quiet cob for a 
while, returns to the lively thoroughbred he rode before, and, as the 
pace increases, experiences a new sense of rapture and feels a for- 
gotten power come back to him. This worldly talk is passing plea- 
sant—pleasanter, perhaps, for the rattling pace of the carriage as 
it skims along the broad high-road, with its endless fringe of prim 
suburban villas, with young limes and slim pink hawthorns and 
mop-shaped young trees of tenderest green, all after the same pat- 
tern ; pleasanter, perhaps, because of the bright and varying face 
opposite him, smiling under the soft shadow of the Vandyke hat. 
Lyndhurst, tired of listening, tries to develop the conversational 
powers of Miss Belormond, who says, ‘ That they do,’ and ‘ That 
he does,’ when she is emphatically affirmative, and ‘ Not a bit of it’ 
when negative. Earlswood sits on the box and converses with his 
groom, who has come to look after the postillions and make himself 
generally useful. His lordship is serious and meditative, as beseems 
a man whose losses or gains between this and sundown must be 
considerable. 

‘I hope I’ve done right in putting the pot on about Golden 
Fleece,’ he says dubiously. 

‘Couldn’t do better, my lord, after the information we had from 
—hum—hum—’ replies the groom, dropping his voice to a confi- 
dential mumble. 

They arrive on the heath just when the crowd is thickest, and 
before ascending to Mr. Lyndhurst’s box stroll up and down the 
lawn for a little, Herman and Mrs. Brandreth interchanging greet- 
ings with a good many people, Miss Belormond stared at freely, but 
not finding many of her acquaintance in these favoured regions. 

Somehow—Herman can hardly tell how it has come about— 
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Myra and he are more intimate to-day than they have ever been 
since their period of juvenile folly at Colehaven. He has given herhis 
arm to steer her through the crowd, and the tapering hand, in'& glove 
which in texture and colour resembles the petal of a tea-rose, rests 
confidingly upon his sleeve, so confidingly that he is fain to press it 
gently once or twice when the crowd,is densest. Her talk is full of 
life and freshness—freshness as of Cliquot just uncorked rather than 
of new milk. She criticises the people they pass, utters scathing 
cynicismis—borrowed from the Scourge or the Censor ith, 
delicious placidity, and contrives to interest her companion so com- 
pletely that he is in no hurry to ascend to the box, whence «Miss — 
Belormond and Hamilton Lyndhurst are already. raking the crowd 
with huge race-glasses. Earlswood is there too, and his smaller 
glass follows that pair below, with two angry eyes behind it. 

Does Herman forget Editha on this sunlit Cup day, amidst 
odours of Ess bouquet, and rustle of silk, and flutter of laces and 
muslins, and raucous cries of ‘Ten to one on the field’? Well, 
no; his state of mind is hardly forgetfulness, but rather a calm 
severance from Editha and that portion of his life which belongs to 
her. He is a young man capable of leading two distinct lives—half- 
a-dozen distinct lives if they offered wane ie to him with suffi- 
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cient attractiveness—of playing Odyssec& road or Odysseus at 


home as occasion served. If fate throw him into Calypso’s or 
Nausicaa’s company he pill enjoy himself reasonably, but be not the 


less faithful to Penelope when he returns to the halls of Ithaca. He 
sees no harm in making himself pleasant to Myra to-day, especially 
after his categorical declaration of limited liability in the way of 
friendship. Of his engagement and approaching marriage he has 
said not a word; these are subjects too sacred fo be talked about 
on racecourses or in greenrooms. The topics he discusses to-day 
are light as thistledown, and, like thistledown, float away and are 
forgotten. Yet perchance even this careless talk of to-day carries 
the germ of fertility with it, like that feathery seed, and will crop 
up somehow in days to come. 

They go up to the box at last, where Miss Belormond, having 
stared at the women’s dresses to satiety, is yawning behind her 
race-glass, and wondering whether the fairy godfather has quite ac- 
cepted that fiction about aunt Drayson, and wishing that some one 
would propose an adjournment to lobster salad and moselle, or 
chicken sandwich and champagne. 

This desired diversion comes almost immediately from Hamilton 
Lyndhurst, who is eager to escort the ladies to the refreshment- 
room, or to Mr. Vyne Hendler’s private tent, where the initiated 
are being hospitably entertained all day long, and where royalty is 
supposed mostly to congregate. 

Miss Belormond rises briskly at the first bidding, having re- 
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tained her primitive simplicity in the matter of appetite. Mrs. 
Brandreth refuses to stir. 

‘Do you suppose I am going to allow myself to be trampled 
upon by a famishing crowd for the sake of a sandwich ?’ she asks. 
‘If you like to send me some claret-cup and a biscuit, I will take it 
here. Mr. Westray is going to tell me about his comedy.’ 

Miss Belormond departs on Hamilton’s arm, with an awful feel- 
ing that the fairy godfather must hear of this somehow, and that 
her brougham and her silk dresses will be spirited away like Cin- 
derella’s at the stroke of twelve; but the present delights of beiag 
jostled in a well-dressed crowd, having sweet nothings murmured into 
her ear in Mr. Lyndhurst’s legato baritone, and consuming mayon- 
naise and champagne—wholesome mixture !—outweigh that vague 
dread, and the fair Belormond, not having room in her brain for 
composite emotion, is happy. Lord Earlswood has gone down to 
talk to the bookmen, so Herman and Myra have the box to them- 
selves. She sits with one arm resting listlessly upon the velvet 
cushion, her profile towards the crowd, and with about as much 
thought of the purpose of the meeting as if she had been at church. 
He sits with his back to the crowd and his chair tilted on its hind 
legs, thoughtful even to absent-mindedness. 

‘Do you remember the races at Tipsbury, the day papa drove 
us over in Mr. Sanderson’s dogcart ?’ asks Myra. ‘ What a deli- 
cious autumn day it was, and what lovely country—a stretch of 
common on the crest of a hill—and woods, woods, woods on every 
side, and the great blue sea shining at us through a break in the 
hills! And what a simple-minded rustic meeting, half a race and 
half a fair! Do you remember, Herman ?’ 

‘No,’ he answers, curt to incivility; ‘I remember nothing. I 
drowned my memory ever so many years ago in the waters of Lethe. 
I know that there is a hamlet called Tipsbury on the ordnance-map, 
but I know no more.’ 

‘ What a nice thing that Lethe must be!’ retorts Myra, coiling 
up, as the Americans say. ‘I wish they would import the water, 
like Apollinaris. Many people I know seem to wash out their me- 
mories with soda-and-brandy. I fancy that is the modern Lethe. 
Now let us de business-like, and talk of our comedy.’ 

It is something to be able to say ‘ our,’ even of this child of his 
brain; something that she can give form and life to the crea- 
tions of his fancy ; something to help him by a suggestion, to direct 
him ,by her taste, which is faultless in all the details of dramatic 
art, from the turn of an epigram to the length of a ballet-dancer’s 
petticoat. They talk drama for the next half hour vigorously, 
and Myra helps her author by more than one subtle suggestion, 
shows him where his scaffolding is weak, and how the climax of an 
act may be intensified. In his gratitude he admires her almost as 
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much as that innocent Myra of years gone by who acted the sleeping 
scene in Macbeth in the children’s parlour at Colehaven Vicarage. 

The race for the Cup comes on at last, after a good many races, 
which seem slightly uninteresting to the masses, though the cause 
of maddest bawling and convulsive throes, as of Dionysian posses- 
sion, to the bookmen. Now every one is, or pretends to be, inter- 
ested; every glass follows the favourite in the preliminary canter, 
which sometimes seems rather better than the race itself. Miss 
Belormond has backed the favourite, and is to win gloves. Mrs. 
Brandreth has haughtily refused to speculate in any manner. 

Very far away from that crowded racecourse are Myra’s thoughts, 
even while the horses are sweeping past, as if driven before the 
blast of a hurricane, and the voices below are clamouring loudest. 
She is thinking of Colehaven and the days that are gone—the care- 
less days, brimful of happiness, when Herman was hers. Perhaps 
it is that sweet time of youth she regrets almost as much as her 
lost lover; perhaps she exaggerates that vanished happiness, and 
takes it for something better than it was, being so utterly gone. 
However this may be, regret is bitter. She sits beside her some- 
time lover, and knows herself as far from him as if they had the 
Southern Sea between them. And yet to-day her mind is fluttered 
with faint hopes. He has seemed happy, amused, interested. Her 
power to charm him may not be quite extinct even yet. 

They leave the course immediately after the great race, Myra 
and Miss Belormond being due on the stage at half-past eight ; 
and a twenty-eight mile drive being no trifle, even with change of 
horses at Hounslow. Throughout that homeward drive Mrs. Brand- 
reth is bright and fresh as when they journeyed by the same road 
in the morning. She has put the past and future out of her mind, 
and thinks only of being agreeable in the present. She has an in- 
stinctive consciousness that sentiment will avail her nothing with 
Herman. His assailable side is worldly: esthetic, artistic per- 
haps, but assuredly not romantic. She lays about her at her will 
with that piquant reckless wit of hers—a mere effervescence cf the 
moment and hardly worth remembrance, but sharp enough to be 
refreshing to jaded spirits. Lord Earlswood, who has exchanged 
places with Lyndhurst for the return, is in raptures. 

‘I can’t think where you get your ideas,’ he exclaims; ‘they 
are so far-fetched, yet they seem to come to you so naturally.’ 

‘ They grow wild, like other weeds,’ replies Myra. ‘I keep no 
intellectual forcing pit.’ 

‘Most people’s clever hits are grown under glass,’ says Earls- 
wood, quick to take up anybody else’s notion. ‘ Their sharpness is 
like the acidity of untimely peaches.’ 

Miss Belormond thinks her companions might as well talk 
French at once—it would hardly be ruder to employ that unknown 
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tongue than to discourse in a jargon like this, which, for all she knows, 
may veil some sarcastic allusions to herself. This young lady, who 
has graduated at a Peckham day-school, is apt to be afflicted with 
an uneasy suspicion of educated people. She, indeed, half believes 
that edueation is only another name for refined malice. 

It is only seven o’clock when they drive past the Wellington 
statue. 

‘Come to my rooms and have tea,’ says Herman, who has a 
feeling that this holiday of his cannot last too long. 

‘Oh, how nice that would be!’ exclaims Miss Belormond, who 
has brightened a little under the influence of a few civil speeches 
from Lord Earlswood. ‘I never feel fit for anything if I go without 
my cup of tea.’ 

‘You shall have your cup of tea, Miss Belormond. You'll stop, 
won’t you, Myra? You can spare half an hour.’ 

Rarely of late has he called her Myra. The shining hazel eyes 
look at him dreamily for a moment or so before she answers. 

‘Half an hour, and ten minutes more to drive to the theatre ; 
that will leave us nearly an hour to dress. Yes, I think we could 
manage it; couldn’t we, Belormond ?’ 

Belormond is sure it can be managed. She has a wonderful 
idea of Mr. Westray—a vague notion that an author is a compen- 
dium of everybody else’s cleverness, and that this particular author 
is always inwardly laughing at her. She is unspeakably grateful 
for any civility from him, and is curious to know what kind of place 
an author lives in. She had supposed the abode of the species to 
be mostly in garrets, when not in the Queen’s Bench, and has been 
not a little surprised at discovering that Herman inhabits Piccadilly. 

Myra, too, has a gentle curiosity about Herman’s lodgings. 
How well she remembers his room at the Vicarage !—room which 
she has coyly peeped into over his sister’s shoulder when the pro- 
prietor of the chamber was out of the way. Such a narrow den! a 
mere slip off another room, meant for a dressing closet, but used as 
a study, with a shelf or two of shabby books—the father’s college 
books handed down to the son—a battered old desk by the open 
window, a bunch of honeysuckle and roses in a brown jar on the 
window-sill, pipes, gun, fishing-rod, foils, and single-sticks in a con- 
glomerated heap in the corner, and a collection of Tenniel’s cartoons 
wafered against the faded paper. 

The landau pulls up before the door of a tall house facing the 
Green Park, and Herman hands the ladies to the pavement. His 
latch-key opens the door, and they go up a great many stairs. 

‘He does live in a garret, after all,’ thinks Belormond, pleased 
with her own sagacity. 

He stops on the second-floor landing, however, and opens the 
door of a large airy room, with a bay window and a wide substantial 
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balcony—such a balcony to smoke and muse in upon warm summer 
nights, with a glimpse of the finials of minster and senate-house 
yonder across the tree-tops. 

It is a large room, simply furnished ; not lined with books from 
floor to ceiling, for Westray is too much a man of the world to be a 
book collector. There is a bookcase on either side of the fireplace 
—one containing books of reference only, the other just those 
choicest of the world’s classics, to know which is to have skimmed 
the very cream of the human intellect. 

The desk or writing-table occupies the centre of the room, and 
that is large enough for a solicitor in full practice. A capacious sofa ; 
half-a-dozen delightful arm-chairs, various in shape, age, and ma- 
terial; a sutherland table, and a handy-looking sideboard and cel- 
laret, complete the furniture of this apartment, which is study and 
living-room in one. Some fine photographs (French and German) 
adorn the walls. 

‘ Quite a bachelor’s tent,’ says Myra. ‘ Looks as if it could be 
lifted easily.’ 

Herman orders tea instantly. 

‘I daresay the kettle’s off the boil,’ says Miss Belormond. 
‘It’s so difficult to get boiling water in lodgings; at least I find it 
so, though I pay three guineas a week and extras. They’re quite 
put out if I want a cup of tea promiscuously.’ 

‘You should get them into better training, Miss Belormond,’ 
retorts Herman. ‘I am always demanding promiscuous cups of tea, 
and the slavey is as brisk as Aladdin’s genius.’ 

The slavey, a sedate-looking housemaid of thirty odd, justifies 
his praise by appearing promptly with tea-tray and urn, and all 
appliances to boot—London cream, strawberries, pound-cake, wafer 
biscuits from the adjacent confectioner’s. The Sutherland table is 
drawn into the bay, and they sit down to tea, Myra in the post of 
honour. Herman remembers that afternoon tea at Lochwithian 
with a rather guilty feeling; yet there can be very little harm, if 
any, in showing this small civility to an old friend. 

The half hour goes very quickly, and then Herman puts the 
ladies back into the carriage, shakes hands with both, and strolls 
off with Lyndhurst to dine at the Agora. 

‘ Wonderfully fascinating woman, Mrs. Brandreth,’ says Lynd- 
hurst. ‘ You’re a lucky fellow, Westray.’ 

‘Lucky because Mrs. Brandreth is fascinating? That’s a non 
sequitur.’ 

‘But you don’t mean to say that—that there isn’t some under- 
standing—that you are not going to marry her?’ blurts out Lynd- 
hurst, with his charming candour. ‘ Somebody told me quite a ro- 
mantic story: that you were engaged years ago, before she married 
Brandreth, and that when you met afterwards, you both discovered 
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that you had never ceased to care for each other, and so on—the 
sort of thing they put into novels.’ 

‘It is the misfortune of such a position as Mrs. Brandreth’s 
that the world is inventive, and that when a lady’s life happens to 
be particularly uneventful, people’s imaginations supply the void with 
plausible fiction. Mrs. Brandreth to me is simply Mrs. Brandreth ; 
a very charming woman, whose talents I admire, whose force of 
eharacter I respect. ; 

‘But you’re not engaged to her? Well, that’s curious; I 
thought it was an established fact. Certainly Earlswood has con- 
trived to get her a good deal talked about; but we, who are in a 
manner behind the scenes, know there’s nothing in that.’ 

‘I consider Mrs. Brandreth a woman of perfectly undamaged 
reputation,’ replies Herman, ‘if that’s what you mean. It merely 
happens that she and I are friends, and not lovers. If Ihad any 
warmer feeling for her than friendship, there is nothing in her past 
or her present life that would urge me to stifle it.’ 

‘That’s very generously expressed,’ says Lyndhurst. ‘You 
fellows who write books have such a knack of turning a sentence. 
O, by the way, who was that very charming young lady I met you 
with at the Frivolity a month or two ago—a tall girl, dignified, in- 
deed rather haughty-looking, but with a sort of rustic freshness 
about her ?’ 

‘ That young lady is Miss Morcombe, the daughter of a Welsh 
gentleman.’ 

‘Welsh! dear me; I thought they wore conical hats and short 
petticoats.’ 

‘I believe some of the peasantry do indulge in those eccentri- 
cities, but not in the neighbourhood of Mr. Morcombe’s estate.’ 

‘So,’ thought Lyndhurst, ‘Mr. Morcombe is a landed genile- 
man, and that lovely girl has money. Artful card this Westray.’ 

They dine together generously, and Herman, going back to his 
chambers late at night, feels that he has wasted his day, or, in his 
own stronger language, ‘ given a day to Belial.’ 


Carrer XIII. 


‘ She is mine own ; 
And I as rich in having such a Jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.’ 


Herman goes house-hunting soon after that Ascot Cup day, goes 
in search of the nest that isto shelter his tender dove by and by. 
He explores Chiswick—dear little humble unpretentious Chiswick, 
which is old still while all the rest of the world is new—but Chis- 
wick being limited in its capacities, and having its nicest nooks and 
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corners filled, does not offer him just that dainty little water-side 
villa he desires to find; so he harks back to Fulham, and there, not 
far from Putney bridge, discovers a modest dwelling, with a small 
garden and lawn sloping to the Thames; a house once occupied by a 
famous wit, and which seems to him the better for the association, 
though the wit’s life was but a marred and broken existence at 
best. 

The house is not especially convenient or well built, but the 
drawing-room, and two rooms over, which will do for bedroom and 
boudoir, Herman thinks are pretty. There are windows opening on 
the lawn, a verandah, a balcony above—all those adjuncts which a 
man looks for, when he ought to be taking stock of the kitchen 
range and inquiring if there is a copper. Herman is pleased, and, 
lest the chance should slip through his fingers, takes the house on 
a repairing lease without delay, his tenancy to begin from the mid- 
summer quarter. 

This important step taken, he engages an ancient female of the 
charwoman species to take charge of the house, and goes forthwith 
to Messrs. Molding and Korness, an expensive and fashionable firm 
of decorators and upholsterers, and gives them carte-blanche to 
make his house perfect after its kind. 

‘I don’t waat expensive decoration or furniture,’ he says, think- 
ing himself passing prudent the while. ‘Let everything be of the 
simplest, but in exquisite taste. As taste is your business I shall 
not interfere unnecessarily. Let the prevailing tone of the draw- 
ing-room be white and pale seagreen,’ he adds, remembering Ruth’s 
room at Lochwithian. 

The upholsterer’s man bows and smiles, and ventures to hope 
he shall give satisfaction. 

' .€ Perhaps you would like to look round, sir, with a view to 
making your own selection,’ says the man; ‘all our goods are 
marked in plain figures :’ as if that made them cheaper. 

Herman acquiesces, and perambulates an abattis of chairs, and 
then a forest of Arabian beds, and then a city of dining-tables, and 
a necropolis of wardrobes, all like family tombs. 

‘Dear me, how uninteresting furniture looks when it comes to 
be classified !’ he exclaims. ‘I don’t feel capable of choosing any- 
thing. I think I'll send you a rough drawing of the style of room 
I like, and you can carry it out in your own way.’ 

The upholsterer is charmed with the suggestion. He sees his 
way to something rather expensive in the way of joinery. 

To a lady's cabriole lounging chair, in ebonised wood, made after 

your own design . ° - £16 16 0 

To a gentleman’s Etruscan do. de, cabriole leas, also made te 

own design . . . . 17 170 


This is the kind of a which seaneti itself to the upholsterer’s 
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mental vision as he bows his customer out. Herman thinks of 
his loose thousands, and resolves that his darling’s nest shall be 
as bright as taste and money can make it. She shall not be made 
to feel that she has wasted herself on a pauper, that she has lost 
too much in losing Vivian Hetheridge’s wealth and status. 

He writes to tell her that ‘ our house’ is taken, and that he will 
come to Lochwithian next week if he may. He turns his back upon 
London one fair July morning, gladly as a boy let loose from school. 
He has sent Myra Brandreth the first two acts of a comedy, but has 
not seen her since the Cup day, and he reserves the final act and 
the conclusion of his novel as work to be done in the tranquil at- 
mosphere of Lochwithian. He will have his working hours there, 
he thinks; an hour or two between breakfast and luncheon some- 
times, an hour stolen from the night. 

How sweet the hills and valleys seem to him, when Shrewsbury 
is left behind, and the placid fertility of Midland landscape gives 
place to romantic Wales—wooded hills, winding streams, dry some’ 
of them in this peerless summer time, one but a bare bed of bleached 
pebbles gleaming whitely athwart brushwood and saplings! He 
remembers the last time he travelled by this single line, piercing 
its iron way through the cloven heart of the hills, and always as- 
cending at a very palpable inclination, till the air blows fresher and 
keener, and he seems to enter a purer world. He was going back 
to London smoke and London worldliness on that occasion, going 
downwards, and Editha Morcombe was no more to him than a lovely 
and noble-minded woman, utterly remote from his life. 

Just in the sultriest hour of the sultry day the train, reduced to . 
half-a-dozen carriages of Tenbyites, slackens its pace, and comes 
slowly past the sprinkling of labouring men’s cottages and smart 
little modern villas which forms the outskirts of Llandrysak. There 
is the little station—refreshment-room, bookstall, all en régle; the 
two brisk porters, ready to carry your luggage to the loftiest eerie 
among the surrounding hills; the placid station-master, who looks 
as if he had never heard of a railway accident; and last, not least, the 
entire population of Llandrysak turned out to witness the arrival of the 
train. There they sit in an awe-inspiring row, as many at least as 
the benches will accommodate, the rest standing, and all glaring at 
the new-comers. 

Herman regards these aborigines no more than if they had been 
so many rows of cabbages in the station-master’s garden, for yonder 
above the boundary of the station he sees a sociable and pair with a 
clerical gentleman sitting in front with the coachman, and a lady 
seated behind; a lady who smiles at him from under the shade of 
an Indian silk umbrella, a lady to whom his heart goes forth with a 
glad bound. 

The clerical gentleman, scrambiing down as the train stops, 
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reveals the features of Mr. Petherick, the incumbent of Loch- 
withian, and is on the platform by the time Herman has alighted, 
ready to help in looking after the luggage. A large portmanteau, 
dressing-bag, and despatch-box are speedily selected from the varie- 
ties of property disgorged by the van and hoisted into the front of 
the sociable, filling the space lately occupied by Mr. Petherick. 
Herman leaves that amiable parson the entire responsibility of the 
luggage while he hurries to Editha and clasps the dear hand, al- 
most too deeply moved for speech. Forgotten in that moment 
every thought or hope that is not of her or for her. How lovely 
the scene appears to him—the circle of hills, the warmth and glow 
of the summer afternoon, the distant farmhouses here and there, 
white against the green, the utter peacefulness of all things 
round him! The quiet of the landscape steals into his breast 
like balm, and as he takes his place beside Editha he has that 
reposeful sense of joy which comes to us sometimes in a happy 
dream—some vision in which the dead come back to us and the 
days of our youth are renewed. ; 

‘Perhaps it would be better to put the portmanteau behind, 
Editha, if you don’t mind it,’ says the brisk voice of Mr. Petherick, 
who feels that he may be rather in the way should he intrude his 
earthly presence upon these two dreamers. Editha looks up at him 
with a gentle smile of unconsciousness, not in the least aware what 
he means, just at this particular moment having lost the under- 
standing of her native language save when spoken by Herman. So 
Mr. Petherick shunts the portmanteau from the box to the body of 
the sociable, and resumes his seat by the coachman, leaving Her- 
man and Editha alone in their paradise. 

‘ How good of you to meet me!’ exclaims Herman. 

‘ How good of you to come ever so much earlier than you pro- 
mised!’ responds Editha; after which original remarks they lapse 
into fatuous silence for some moments, contemplating each other’s 
faces as the sociable rolls past the outskirts of Llandrysak to 
the lonely road which crosses a wide expanse of heathy common 
where tiny pools of water shine like jewels in the sun. The lark 
sings high above them, carolling as for very gladness at their 
reunion. 

‘How pleased nature seems to see us together again!’ says 
Herman, with a happy laugh. ‘There seems a note wanting in 
the harmony of the universe when we two are parted.’ 

‘Do you really mean that you have been so foolish as to take 
a house, Herman, or was that part of your letter a joke ?’ 

‘A joke for which I am to pay a hundred and ten pounds a 
year, love, to say nothing of taxes—a joke which Molding and Kor- 
ness of Oxford-street are going to furnish. It will be ready by 
our wedding-day in September, so if we get tired of Switzerland 
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sooner than we suppose we shall, our home will be swept and gar- 
nished for our reception.’ 

‘Our home! how strange that sounds, Herman!’ 

‘ Sweeter than strange, dear.’ 

‘But you talk of our wedding as if it were settled for Septem- 
‘Isn't it? I thought we came to that understanding.’ 

‘No, indeed; I was to have at least a year at home with Ruth 
—time enough for her to accustom herself to the idea of our sepa- 
ration.’ 

‘There is to be no such thing as separation. You and I will 
often run down to Lochwithian for a week or two, if your father will 
allow us.’ 

‘ As if papa would not be glad to have us!’ 

‘ And your sister can come to us at least twice a year. Travel- 
ling is made easy nowadays, even for an invalid.’ 

‘Ruth has been so good!’ exclaims Editha. 

In this first half hour of reunion they are both inclined to be 
discursive, not finishing up one subject thoroughly, but starting off 
at a tangent every now and then. 

‘How good, dearest ?’ 

‘Why, dear, just at first the thought of our engagement made 
her rather unhappy. She is so much attached to Mr. Hetheridge, 
and you, of course, are a comparative stranger. She asked me so 
many questions about you, Herman—your principles, your ideas 
upon serious subjects—questions I hardly knew how to answer. 
We seem so seldom to have talked seriously.’ 

‘My love, we are not a convocation of Churchmen, or a Quakers’ 
meeting, or an assembly of Scottish Presbyterians. What would 
you have us talk about but ourselves and our own happiness ?’ 

‘But I told her how good you are, Herman—how full of noble 
ambition and refined feelings; and then that last book of yours— 
that quite won her heart. So, little by little, she grew reconciled 
to the idea of our marriage.’ ’ 

‘ What ineffable goodness!’ cries Herman, somewhat piqued. 
It is not pleasant to be received with stinted welcome, even into 
the best of families. 

‘O Herman, how unkindly you say that! You must not speak 
of Ruth with a sneer if you love me.’ 

‘If I love you, little one!’ he echoes tenderly, drawing her 
nearer to him (that good parson Petherick is placidly contempla- 
tive of the landscape). ‘IfIlove you! There are no ifs in such 
love as mine. But it’s hardly a pleasant thing to learn that one is to 
be received as the serpent that crept into Eden. Is it Hetheridge’s 
old family or large estate which has won your sister’s heart ?’ 

‘Neither, dear. She likes him because he is so good and true.’ 


ber. 
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‘And she harbours a lurking notion that I must needs be bad 
and false—an incarnation of city vices as opposed to rustic virtues. 
I think you would have grown weary of Mr. Hetheridge’s provincial 
perfection, love, in the lasting téte-d-téte of matrimony.’_ 

‘Let us talk about the house, Herman. How pretty. it must 
be!’ 

Hereupon follows a vivid description of the Fulham villa: the 
river—the clumsy old wooden bridge—Putney church, grave and 
gray—the episcopal palace with its shady garden—the secluded quiet 
of the place. 

‘I have had such a happy idea about the dining-room,’ says 
Herman. ‘You remember the scene in Hemlock, the Pompeian 
triclinium ?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ Well, I have told Molding and Korness to make our hall and 
dining-room Pompeian. The success of Hemlock will very well 
balance any extravagance in the suggestion.’ 

'  € What a charming idea!’ exclaims Editha; ‘but isn’t it wrong 
to spend so much money upon furnishing, Herman? We are not 
going to be rich.’ 

‘My love, do you remember what Dr. Johnson said about 
Thrale’s brewery, when the business was being sold? ‘‘ We are 
not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.’’ Do you hold literature 
as something less than beer, and are you going to limit my power 
of increasing our income? You do not know what strength I shall 
have to labour, dear, when I have given hostages to Fortune.’ 

‘Dear Herman, how brave you are!’ she cries admiringly, as if 
he stood on the topmost rung of a scaling-ladder in a storm of shot 
and shell; ‘but the plainest, humblest home you could make for 
me would be just as dear as the finest house your successful work 
can win. I want to be your helpmate, not a burden to you.’ 

They are driving up to the porch at Lochwithian by this time. 
The old dogs lie basking in the sunshine; the old-fashioned flower- 
beds are full of bloom. The fishpond and the fountain, the crum- 
bling old red walls where the peaches and apricots are ripening, 
smile at him as in welcome. Every familiar feature of the place is 
the same as when he saw it first just a year ago; the only difference 
is that the Editha of last year was a stately stranger about whom he 
thought with vague wonder, while the Editha of to-day is his very 
own—his wife that is to be. 

‘ Darling,’ he whispers with a little gush of emotion, ‘I am so 
happy when I think of last year and this.’ 

‘Come to see Ruth,’ says Editha directly they have alighted. 
She Jeads him straightway up the shallow old oaken staircase, past 
the newel over which he remembers her looking down at him when 

Turrp Szxres, Vou. VI. F.8. Vou. XXVI. Cc 
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they parted, along the shadowy corridor where stand old blue-delft 
jars crammed with rose-leaves, and into the white panelled par- 
lour where the invalid sister reclines, just as he saw her first, in 
spotless cambric morning robe, with a knot of coloured ribbon here 
and there among the soft white drapery. 

‘He has come, Ruth,’ cries Editha, as if this arrival, formally 
announced by letter two days ago, were something wonderful. 

‘Iam very glad,’ replies Ruth softly, in that gentle voice of hers 
which has a touch of pathos at times. ‘ How do you do, Herman? 
Welcome to Lochwithian, brother. We are brother and sister 
henceforward, are we not? bound to each other by our common love 
for Editha.’ 

‘I hope to be not all unworthy to claim a brother’s name,’ says 
Herman, kissing the hand that has been laid trustingly in his. 
He feels that, in his character of serpent, he has been received with 
no small indulgence. ‘I fear you must hate me for coming here to 
steal your darling,’ he says humbly. 

Ruth’s grave eyes seem to be looking him through and through, 
perusing all the flaws and specks and knots in the grain of his 
nature. 

‘Iam not quite selfish enough for that,’ she answers sadly, 
‘though it has been one of my prayers that Editha’s home and 
mine should never lie far apart. But my chief thought and desire 
must always be for her happiness. If it is happier for her that we 
should live apart, so be it. I am content.’ 

Editha and Ruth have clasped hands, the younger girl kneel- 
ing by her sister’s couch. 

‘We are never to be long apart, dearest,’ says Fditha. ‘I am 
coming home to see you and papa at least three times a year, and 
you are coming to us twice in the year; that will leave short inter- 
vals of separation.’ 

‘Our home will be yours, Ruth,’ says Herman. ‘It shall not 
be our fault if it is not made pleasant to you.’ 

‘I will come to you sometimes, if God gives me strength,’ ans- 
wers Ruth, her eyes clouded with tears, but a smile on the sensitive 
mouth. ‘It will be sweet to me to see my pet in her new home— 
to see her happy and beloved.’ 

After this all doleful thoughts are dismissed. They talk of the 
house at Fulham—the Pompeian hall and dining-room; the drawing- 
room, which is to be furnished like a room in a Dutch picture, after 
a drawing of Herman’s; garden small, but sheltered by a few good 
old trees, and altogether perfect in its way. 

‘A garden where wé can take our coffee on summer evenings, 
Editha,’ adds Herman, ‘and where I can lie at your feet thinking 
out my work, while you watch the boats gliding past, silent as sha- 
dows, on the starlit river.’ 
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How sweet it all sounds, and to Ruth’s ear how vague ! 
Editha gazes up at her lover with ineffable rapture—her poet lover; 
for to her mind he is no less than a poet—a creature apart, gifted 
with an unsurpassable birthright. She believes that every feeling 
of his, every fancy, every desire is of a finer texture than the 
feelings, fancies, and desires of ordinary mankind. The bitter truth 
that in common things your poet is apt to be no better than com- 
mon men has yet to be revealed to her. 

Ruth thinks of honest, earnest, single-minded Vivian, and won- 
ders whether a man who lives by the cultivation of his fancy, and 
must in some measure be the slave of his fancy, will ever make as 
good a husband as that simple-hearted Radnorshire squire. Will 
the time ever come when either of these two—all in all to each 
other to-day, and seeing nothing in life beyond—will find a some- 
thing wanting in their union, a sense of something missed, some- 
thing that might have been, and is not? That ‘might have been’ 
is the curse of your poetic temperament. The lovers leave Ruth 
and wander out into the garden by and by, and through the great 
stable-yard, and across an ancient orchard to the ruins, and Herman 
renews his acquaintance with scenes and objects in which he has 
henceforward a personal interest. They stroll together by the nar- 
row river, where the forget-me-nots are blooming just as they 
bloomed last year; and they look up at the solemn hills which 
have outlasted Lochwithian Priory, and taste that utter and perfect 
happiness which orly such lovers know—lovers whose future lies 
before them smooth as some placid lake shining under the summer 
sun. 

The Squire receives his future son-in-law heartily, not because 
he is reconciled to the match—which he is not—but because he is 
too hospitable a man to be otherwise than cordial to his guest. One 
of the prettiest rooms in the Priory has been allotted to Herman— 
a room at one end of the rambling old house, with an oriel window 
overlooking the shrubbery and the church in the hollow beneath. 

‘I shall hear the bell ringing for early service of a morning, and 
be reminded that there are God-fearing men and women in this out- 
of-the-way corner of the land. I wish I could follow their footsteps, 
and feel that I was doing good for my soul,’ Herman says to him- 
self with a sigh, as he looks out of his window before dressing for 
dinner. 

Time glides by with a divine quiet at Lochwithian. There is 
a dinner at the Priory soon after his arrival, and Herman is pre- 
sented to the county families resident within visiting distance. 
Other dinners follow to which Herman is bidden, and he feels 
that he is received and accepted as Editha’s future husband; but 

the dinner parties hardly make any break in these halcyon days of 
his life. They are very quiet gatherings, and he is generally 
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allowed to have Editha all to himself for the greater part of the 
time, so that the dinner parties in a manner resolve themselves 
into delicious assemblies of two. Editha and he are seated apart 
at an open window ; or they stroll out into the moonlit garden to 
look at the roses; or they linger in a conservatory because the 
rooms are warm. Everybody is indulgent to them, and they are 
petted and humoured as if they were children. 

‘ Rather humiliating, isn’t it, darling, that our helpless condition 
should be so obvious to every one?’ says Herman; whereupon Editha 
laughs and blushes, and rearranges the spray of maiden-hair which 
she pinned in his coat in the hall at Lochwithian. She feels even 
in this small matter of providing a flower for his button-hole that 
she is beginning her duties as a wife. 

They are about together all through the happy summer days ; 
sometimes no farther than the garden or the ruins—sometimes 
riding far afield with the Squire—sometimes climbing the hills or 
exploring distant villages with Mr. Petherick and his trusty dogs 
for their. companions. One day they spend the sultry afternoon 
quite alone on the bank of the Pennant, which just here rushes 
like a cataract between steep walls of moss-greened crag—rocky 
boulders in whose clefts and crevices tender ferns grow thick and 
green. There is a narrow and somewhat perilous wooden bridge 
across this torrent, which is one of the features of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Here Editha and Herman have seated themselves in the sultry 
_ after-luncheon hours, sheltered by a tangled mass of greenery, in 
which oak, ash, and alder, birch and sycamore, are mixed together 
anyhow, for beneath the crags there is abundance of dark rich loam 
in which the gnarled roots find their sustenance. 

Editha is seated on a low bank, hemming a child’s pinafore— 
those busy fingers of hers clothe half the cottage children about 
Lochwithian. Herman lies at her feet, looking up at little flecks of 
warm blue sky shining among the tangled leaves. The sun steeps 
that summer roof and sheds a greenish light, as through the stained 
glass of a minster window. 

Herman yawns and then sighs—the yawn expresses the bliss- 
fulness of repose, the sigh is in self-reproach. 

‘Not a line written since I came to Lochwithian,’ he says, 
‘and I meant to be so industrious.’ 

‘I try to leave your mornings free always, Herman; but you 
come strolling out into the garden or down to the village just when 
I fancy you are so busy.’ ; 

‘Elective affinity, dearest. I find myself drawn towards you 
whether I will or not. I open my desk, and dip my pen in the ink, 
and wait for an idea. But when the idea comes it is only Editha. 
What is Editha doing? I must go and look for Editha. That is 
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the nearest approach to an idea that I can dig out of my inner 
consciousness. The fact is, I am too happy to be industrious. If 
you do-not consent to our being married very soon, Editha, I shall 
be a ruined man.’ 

‘You expect to be not quite so happy when we are married,’ 
says Editha, smiling at the little pinafore. 

‘No, love, but to be less tumultuously blest. There will be a 
calm reassuring certainty—the knowledge that you are mine till the 
end of my days, the sense that our life is laid down in a groove, 
and that we have nothing to do but travel smoothly on. When 
we come back from Switzerland, and I settle down in my own little 
den at Fulham—my books of reference at my elbow, my publisher 
getting impatient—I shall write as if by steam. Here every bird’s 
song is an invocation to the spirit of idleness. Shall it be the 
fifteenth of September, love ?’ he pleads, raising himself upon his 
elbow, and bringing himself nearer Editha, so near that he is in 
some danger of having his countenance wounded by that busy 
needle. 

He is talking of his wedding-day, which has been a subject of 
discussion between them for some time. 

‘ Dear Herman, you know that I want one more year at home,’ 
replies Editha seriously ; ‘I want to spend another year with Ruth, 
and among the poor people I have known so long. I want to make 
an honest end of my life here, and not wind it up suddenly as if I 
had grown tired of it.’ 

‘ Another year! My dear Editha, be reasonable. Think of the 
house taken and furnished, rent running on, taxes, furniture spoil- 
ing, walls mildewing, gilding tarnishing.’ 

‘It was foolish of you to take a house so hurriedly,’ says Editha 
reproachfully. 

‘Foolish to build my nest after St. Valentine’s-day ? Editha, 
am I to think that a few old women, affecting piety with an eye 
to the loaves and fishes—a flock of drawling nasal school-children, 
who know more of the multiplication table than their limited finances 
will ever bring into play—are to come between you and me, and 
doom me to a year of unsettled and solitary existence ?’ 

‘I am thinking of Ruth as well as of my pensioners and 
school-children.’ 

‘Put Ruth out of the question. We have settled that Ruth is 
to lose very little of your society after you are married. I wish 
you’d put down that pinafore, Editha; the click-click of the needle 
disturbs the serenity of the atmosphere.’ 

Editha obeys without a word. She is likely to be that traitor 
in the camp of strong-minded womanhood, an obedient wife. Her- 
man takes the industrious hand prisoner, and holds it during the 
rest of his discourse. 
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‘Dear love, why should we not be married soon? My life is 
broken, disorganised, out of joint, till we begin the world together 
in our new home.’ ‘ 

A little more persuasion, and she yields the point. Ruth has 
told her that, if she is sure of her lover’s worthiness, there is 
nothing to be gained by a long engagement. Her father is indif- 
ferent, seeing that she is determined to marry Herman Westray, 
whether the marriage be soon or late. Of herself, unaided, she is 
not strong enough to oppose Herman’s wish; so it is settled that 
the marriage is to take place on the fifteenth of September, which, the 
almanac informs them, falls on a Thursday. They are at the end 
of July already, but the question of her trousseau not being para- 
mount with Editha, it does not occur to her to object that six 
weeks are much too short for preparation, from a dressmaker’s 
point of view. She has no idea of spending half her small capital 
in finery. Her plentifully furnished wardrobe, her stock of rare old 
lace, inherited from her mother, will need no large additions to be 
ample for the requirements of a young matron. Very far from her 
thoughts are wedding finery and wedding festivities. She is in- 
clined to search deeper into the beginning of things. 

‘Herman, what first made you think of me ?’ she asks, looking 
at his upturned face as he leans on his elbow, his head thrown back 
a little, his eyes lifted to hers. ‘ Our lives lie so far apart.’ 

‘ Perhaps that was the very fact that set me thinking of you,’ 
he answers, quite willing to be questioned, rather pleased indeed to 
analyse his feelings. ‘You came into my life like a creature out 
of a purer and better world, and my heart went to you naturally. 
If I had met you at a ball, just in the beaten way of society, I 
might have thought you the handsomest woman in the room, but 
I should hardly have known you to be the one woman among all 
womankind whose love were best worth winning.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand how you were to find that out here,’ 
Editha replies, smiling at his praise. ‘ First, I am a very ordinary 
person ; and next, you saw very little of me.’ 

‘I heard your praises from others, and I saw you in your home, 
with your sister—the giver of gladness in your narrow circle. I 
saw and heard enough to send me away with your image in my 
heart. I did not surrender myself too readily; I made believe to 
myself that I was not in love with you; but the book I wrote last 
winter was one long téte-d-téte with you, and I was perfectly 
wretched till we met again.’ 

‘Herman,’ Editha says gravely, coming to that one awful ques- 
tion which no woman cart refrain from asking—though the answer, 
if honestly'given, is sure to make her miserable—‘ did you ever care 
for any one else? Your first love—to whom was that given, and 
why did it end unhappily ?” 
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Herman winces slightly at the question. 

‘ First love, Editha, is the offspring of fancy, and has its source 
in the brain rather than the heart. First love is like one’s first 
champagne—a transient intoxication. ‘Mine came to a very prosaic 
end. The lady jilted me without a day’s warning.’ 

‘ Then she must have been unworthy of you.’ 

‘Not unworthy of me, perhaps, but unworthy of my regret. I 
was wise enough to discover that in time, and wasted none upon 
her,’ adds Herman carelessly. 

Editha is grateful for his candour, and yet a little disappointed, 
for it would have been so much sweeter if Herman could have told 
her that she herself was his first love. 

‘ Were you very much in love with the lady ?’ she asks, taking 
up the little pinafore again and smoothing down the hem with ex- 
treme nicety. 

‘Over head and ears; but it was calf-love, remember. The 
girl was accomplished, diabolically clever; not absolutely beautiful, 
but graceful beyond measure. Just the’ kind of girl to bewitch an 
undergraduate. I thought her simply the most charming creature I 
had ever seen or dreamed of. We had been children together, and 
one day she beamed upon me suddenly as a woman.’ 

‘Perhaps she was influenced by others when she jilted you,’ 
hazards Editha, slow to believe that any one could voluntarily play 
him false. 

‘ Possibly.’ 

‘ Did she marry for money ?” 

‘ The man she married had expectations, I believe, but they were 
never realised. He died a few years after his marriage, and left his 
widow in very indifferent circumstances.’ 

‘ Have you ever seen her since then ?’ 

This is trying. Herman digs his elbow into a little hillock of 
moss, and endeavours to look unconcerned. 

‘ Yes, I have met her once in a way in society.’ 

‘ But not often ?’ 

‘ No; our lives lie far apart. Editha,’ he adds solemnly, seeing 
the little cloud upon her face, ‘ be jealous neither of the past nor of 
the future. No rival can ever come between us two.’ 

‘Are you quite sure of that, Herman ?’ 

‘ As sure as that I live and hold your hand in mine,’ he answers, 
clasping it fondly. 

‘ Because, if there is the shadow of doubt in your mind, leave 
me my old life. When we are married, and I have left home and 
father and sister, and everybody and everything I have loved and 
lived for until now, for your sake, I shall be unreasonably exacting 
perhaps, and ask for more than you can give, if you cannot give me 
all your heart.’ 
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‘It is yours, love—yours and no other’s. It went forth to you 
gladly, as a bird flies to meet the summer. It is yours for ever and 
ever—the for ever of man’s brief span.’ 

‘Mine in God’s for ever, I trust,’ she answers solemnly. ‘I 
cannot imagine a heaven in which we shall not see and know our 
friends again.’ 

Herman kisses the fair white hand for sole reply: and they are 
happy, fondly believing in each other and a love unassailable by time 
or change. ; 


CuHapTerR XIV. 


‘So, she leaning on her husband’s arm, they turned homeward by a rosy path 
which the gracious sun struck out for them in its setting. And O there are days 
in this life, worth life and worth death, And O what a bright old song it is, that 
O ’tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love, that makes the world go round.’ 


Ir is the last week, the last day of Editha’s home life. All that 
she has loved and tended and created and cared for in that placid 
circle of home is to be surrendered at eleven o'clock to-morrow 
morning in favour of Herman Westray. She may come back to 
Lochwithian Priory—she means to return thither often—but it 
will be as a guest and in some measure a stranger. She is touched 
with sadness on this bright September morning as she counts her 


loss, wandering slowly round the old gardens alone, saying good-bye 
to every rose-tree and all the familiar flowers in the humble little 
greenhouses that have been built out of her pocket-money and after 
her own design. To all intents and purposes she has been sole 
mistress of Lochwithian Priory for the last five years, Ruth being 
no more than adviser, and the Squire content to rub along easily, 
just able to meet the demands of his bailiff, who hungers for ma- 
chinery on the home-farm, and is eager to follow the march of agri- 
cultural progress. 

Here, by the fountain on whose margin they sat when first he 
came to the Priory, Herman finds his betrothed. She is looking 
down at the restless goldfish dreamily, with a cluster of pale tea- 
| roses in her hand. 

‘Dear love, I have been looking for you everywhere. What, 
the waterworks turned on already, Editha? I thought young ladies 
reserved the supply for the wedding morning.’ 

‘I have been saying good-bye to the garden, Herman,’ she ans- 
wers, smiling through her tears. 

‘You should have made it aw revoir, dearest.’ 

‘It will never be my garden any more, Herman.’ 

‘ And for sole exchange I give you a lawn about the size of a 
tablecloth, with one immemorial elm, a weeping-willow, a tree or 
two of the feathery coniferous tribe, an ancient mulberry in the 
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corner, and a pink horse-chestnut. A amr collection, I think, 
for a suburban garden.’ 

‘I feel sure that it is lovely,’ she answers, looking across the 
valley to the steep green slopes beyond, with one bold hill that 
seems to touch the sky. ‘It will be so nice to have the river flow- 
ing past our lawn; but I am afraid that just at first I shall miss the 
hills. They are a part of my life, somehow. One of the first things 
Ican remember is standing on the top of that green peak look- 
ing down at the Priory, all the windows shining in the evening sun, 
and thinking that the house was lighted for a grand party. I was 
quite a little child, and had strayed out of the garden and climbed 
the hill by myself, and was half way down again before my nurse 
found me.’ 

‘ Enterprising little soul! We will take a holiday in the hill 
country twice a year, Editha. You shall not suffer nostalgia. And, 
remember, I am going to introduce you to the monarch of mountains, 
so you needn’t weep for these Cambrian ant-hills. What are you 
going to do with yourself all day ?’ 

Herman has only returned from London the day before yester- 
day, and is residing on this occasion under Mr. Petherick’s hospit- 
able roof, but contrives nevertheless to spend most of his time with 
Editha. 

‘I must say good-bye to the people at Llanmoel.’ 

‘Is that the eccentric little settlement at the base of that great 
hill you showed me the other day ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Let us set off at once, then, and make a day of it.’ 

‘But I’m afraid it will tire you, Herman. It is a long walk, 
and there are several people I want to see. And then Mr. Pethe- 
rick may think it unkind of you to desert him.’ 

‘That best of men has given me my liberty till we meet at your 
father’s dinner-table. And as to being tired ofa long day with you, 
love—why it will be an instalment of our honeymoon.’ 

They set out together in the fresh bright noontide, Herman 
carrying a good-sized basket full of keepsakes for Editha’s pen- 
sioners—young women she has taught as children when no more 
than a child herself; old people she has ministered to almost from 
her babyhood, when she went with her nurse to carry small comforts 
to the poorest among the peasantry, fair as a child-angel to their 
delighted eyes. 

Their way lies for the most part through meadows—meadows of 
all shapes and sizes—with high tangled hedgerows and steep ferny 
banks, which remind Herman of his native Devonshire, and just 
a little of that summer day when Myra Clitheroe promised to forego 
fame for his sake. . From the last of the meadows they emerge on 
the bank of the Pennant, and cross a rustic suspension bridge, and 
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enter a hilly road, little more than a lane as to width, and as stony 
as it is picturesque. 

They talk for a long time of Herman’s books, past, present, and 
to come, in which Editha is intensely interested. She will not be 
one of those wives who prefer the Family Herald to their husband’s 
masterpieces, or who look upon a new novel from the marital pen as 
the source of a new drawing-room carpet. She questions him closely 
about the shadows of his brain, and he finds that his creations are 
more real.to her than they are even to himself. 

‘ You must have been deeply in love that first time, Herman, o1 or 
you could never have written your first novel,’ she says, that first 
romance being a record of passionate disappointed love. 

‘My dearest, I am happy to say I never committed forgery, yet 
the critics were good enough to pronounce that the fraudulent banker’s 
clerk in my second novel is very true to life.’ 

Editha shakes her head dubiously. She is not able to explain 
her convictions, but she feels that the mechanism of that second 
novel is art, while the passion of love and anger in the first is nature. 

He tells her the plan of his new book+—the story which is half 
written, and which he stands pledged to complete before Christmas 
—and finds it very pleasant to confide his ideas to a thoroughly 
sympathetic companion. He is not a man prone to impart his fancies, 
but he finds a new habit growing upon him since he and Editha 
have been plighted lovers. He is not content nowadays till he has 
told her his last inspiration. 

They loiter on the way a good deal, and it is two o’clock as they 
ascend the stony lane. There is another meadow to cross before 
they come to Llanmoel, which secluded village is not on any par- 
ticular road, but seems to have been dropped down anyhow among 
the fields. A meadow brings them to the church, which in archi- 
tectural pretensions might be a barn, and which modestly hides itself 
under an enormous yew—a yew so gigantic and intrusive that one 
great branch has grown close up to the church wall, and has had to 
be lopped lest it should knock down that rural temple. 

Grazing placidly among the lopsided tombstones, and a family 
vault or two with trees growing out of its decayed and broken stone- 
work, Herman and Editha find a donkey, evidently belonging to 
some privileged freeholder, and serenely indifferent to their approach. 
The clumsy old porch of plaster and woodwork, ivy-grown, with a 
Norman arch over the church door, and a little bit of quaintly 
carven stonework whereon blunt-nosed angels are depicted, the 
narrow loophole windows in the rough-cast wall, the square wooden 
tower, are all very much Tike the little church down by the shaky 
bridge ; and Herman, not being archwologically given, does not desire 
to survey the interior of the fane. So they cross the churchyard, 
and go out of a little gate which brings them to a lane leading to 
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nowhere in particular, a row of one-story cottages, thatched and 
in the last stage of decay, a forge, and a wooden building turned 
endways to the lane, which Herman supposes to be a dilapidated 
barn, until, looking up, he perceives a sign hanging from the angle 
nearest the road, and is thus made aware that it is ‘The New Inn. 
M. A. Gredby. Licensed to sell beer, spirits, tobacco, &c.’ 

M. A. Gredby is one of Editha’s pensioners ;.so Herman is 
introduced to the interior of the New Inn, which consists, or appears 
to consist, of the public room and a back kitchen. A corkscrew 
staircase squeezed into a corner faintly suggests sleeping accommo- 
dation in the sloping roof. The public room is low and dark, the 
ceiling encumbered by huge beams ponderous enough to sustain 
the upper chambers of a medieval fortress. One side of the apart- 
ment is swallowed up by the open hearth and chimney; but, as 
M. A. Gredby’s customers are in the habit of sitting in the chim- 
ney-corners, and making much of the fire even in summer-time, 
this is by no means lost space. Two old men in smock-frocks are 
seated on a bench inside the chimney to-day, smoking long clay 
pipes and looking at the fire. 

The apartment, small in itself, and rendered smaller by its 
architectural characteristics, is farther reduced by an overplus of 
furniture—ancient high-backed windsor chairs, ponderous tables, and 
a horsehair-covered sofa of clumsy proportions; garniture pendent 
from the cross-beams in the way of onions, bacon, and a netful of 
apples. The one latticed window is obscured by a variety of small 
wares designed to attract the eye of local childhood, but which seem 
to have missed their end, as the sugarsticks have the pale and 
clouded look of advanced age, the hardbake has faded from brown to 
gray, the black-jack has oozed through its paper covering, and the 
battledores display more fly-marks than parchment. 

Into this dark little den Herman peers wonderingly, while Mrs. 
Gredby pours forth her rapturous greeting. She is not a native of 
the district, and takes a pride in declaring the fact. 

‘To think that you should come to see me, Miss Editha, to- 
day of all days, and your wedding to-morrow. Yes, I saw it in 
the paper, and I mean to walk over, if I drop on the way, to see 
you in your wedding-dress. And I’ve been trying to persuade my 
old gentleman; but, lor, he hasn't no spirit, he hasn't, and says 
he can’t walk so far. He's a Welshman, you see, and he hasn’t the 
spirit for it. I walk into Llandrysak and back again every market- 
day, and make light of it, though I shall be sixty-five next birthday. 
But then I was born at Cheltenham ; I don't belong to this place.’ 

Mrs. Gredby has lived at the New Inn for the last forty years, 
but has not yet got over her contempt for Llanmoel, which is only 
second in degree to her contempt for her old gentleman. 

A grant of acquiescence or negation from one of the old men 
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they parted, along the shadowy corridor where stand old blue-delft 


jars crammed with rose-leaves, and into the white panelled par 
lour where the invalid sister reclines, just as he saw her first, in 
spotless cambric morning robe, with a knot of coloured ribbon here 
and there among the soft white drapery. 
‘He has come, Ruth,’ cries Editha, as if this arrival, formally 
announced by letter two days ago, were something wonderful. 
‘Tam very glad,’ replies Ruth softly, in that gentle voice of hers 


which has a touch of pathos at times. ‘How do vou do, Herman? 
Welcome to Lochwithian, brother We are brother and sister 
henceforward, are we not’? bound to each other by our common love 


for Editha.’ 

‘I hope to be not all unworthy to c'aim a brother's name,’ says 
Herman, kissing the hand that has lven laid trustingly in his. 
He feels that, in his character of serpent, he has been received with 
no small indulgence. ‘I fear you must hate me for coming here to 
steal your darling,’ he says humbly. 

Ruth's grave eyes seem to be looking him through and through, 
perusing all the flaws and specks and knots in the grain of his 
nature. 

‘Iam not quite selfish enough for that,’ she answers sadly, 
‘though it has been one of my prayers that Editha’s home and 
mine should never lie far apart. But my chief thought and desire 
must always be for her happiness. If it is happier for her that we 
should live apart, so be it. I am content.’ 

Editha and Ruth have clasped hands, the younger girl kneel- 
ing by her sister’s couch. 

‘We are never to be long apart, dearest,’ says Editha. ‘I am 
coming home to see you and papa at least three times a year, and 


* you are coming to us twice in the year; that will leave short inter- 


vals of separation.’ 

‘Our home will be yours, Ruth,’ says Herman. ‘It shall not 
be our fault if it is not made pleasant to you.’ 

‘I will come to you sometimes, if God gives me strength,’ ans- 
wers Ruth, her eyes clouded with tears, but a smile on the sensitive 
mouth. ‘It will be sweet to me to see my pet in her new home— 
to see her happy and beloved.’ 

After this all doleful thoughts are dismissed. They talk of the 
house at Fulham—the Pompeian hall and dining-room; the drawing- 
room, which is to be furnished like a room in a Dutch picture, after 
a drawing of Herman’s; garden small, but sheltered by a few good 
old trees, and altogether perfect in its way. 

‘A garden where we can take our coffee on summer evenings, 
Editha,’ adds Herman, ‘and where I can lie at your feet thinking 
out my work, while you watch the boats gliding past, silent as sha- 
dows, on the starlit river.’ 
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How sweet it all sounds, and to Ruth’s ear how vague! 
Editha gazes up at her lover with metiabie rapture—lher poc. iover; 
for to her mind he is no less than a poet—a creature apart, gifted 
with an unsurpassable birthright. She believes that every feeling 
of his, every fancy, every desire is of a finer texture than the 
feelings, fancies, and desires of ordinary mankind. The bitter truth 
that in common things your poet is apt to be no better than com- 





mon men has yet to be revealed to her 

Ruth thinks of honest, earnest, single-minded Vivian, and won 
ders whether a man who lives bw the cultivation of hie fanew. and 
must in some measure be the clave of hie fancy, will ewer make as 
good a husband as that simple-hearted Radnorshire squire. Will 
the time ever come when cither of these two-—all in ali to each 
other to-day, and seeing nothing in life beyond—will find a some 
thing wauting in their union, a sense of something missed, some- 
thing that might have been, and is not? That ‘ might have been’ 
is the curse of your poetic temperament. The lovers leave Rath 
and wander out into the garden by and by, and through the great 
stable-yard, and across an ancient orchard to the ruins, and Herman 
renews his acquaintance with scenes and objects in which he has 
henceforward a personal interest. They stroll together by the nar- 
row river, where the forget-me-nots are blooming just as they 
bloomed last year; and they look up at the solemn hills which 
have outlasted Lochwithian Priory, and taste that utter and perfect 
happiness which only such lovers know—lovers whose future lies 
before them smooth as some placid lake shining under the summer 
sun. 

The Squire receives his future son-in-law heartily, not because 
he is reconciled to the match—which he is not—but because he is 
too hospitable a man to be otherwise than cordial to his guest. One 
of the prettiest rooms in the Priory has been allotted to Herman— 
a room at one end of the rambling old house, with an oriel window 
overlooking the shrubbery and the church in the hollow beneath. 

‘I shall hear the bell ringing for early service of a morning, and 
be reminded that there are God-fearing men and women in this out- 
of-the-way corner of the land. I wish I could follow their footsteps, 
and feel that I was doing good for my soul,’ Herman says to him- 
self with a sigh, as he looks out of his window before dressing for 
dinner. 

Time glides by with a divine quiet at Lochwithian. There is 
a dinner at the Priory soon after his arrival, and Herman is pre- 
sented to the county families resident within visiting distance. 
Other dinners follow to which Herman is bidden, and he feels 
that he is received and accepted as Editha’s future husband; but 
the dinner parties hardly make any break in these halcyon days of 
his life. They are very quiet gatherings, and he is generally 
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allowed to have Editha all to himself for the greater part of the 
time, so that the dinner parties in a manner resolve themselves 
into delicious assemblies of two. Editha and he are seated apart 
at an open window; or they stroll out into the moonlit garden to 
look at the roses; or they linger in a conservatory because the 
rooms are warm. Everybody is indulgent to them, and they are 
petted and humoured as if they were children. 

‘ Rather humiliating, isn’t it, darling, that our helpless condition 
should be so obvious to every one?’ says Herman; whereupon Editha 
laughs and blushes, and rearranges the spray of maiden-hair which 
she pinned in his coat in the hall at Lochwithian. She feels even 
in this small matter of providing a flower for his button-hole that 
she is beginning her duties as a wife. 

They are about together all through the happy summer days ; 
sometimes no farther than the garden or the ruins—sometimes 
riding far afield with the Squire—sometimes climbing the hills or 
exploring distant villages with Mr. Petherick and his trusty dogs 
for their companions. One day they spend the sultry afternoon 
quite alone on the bank of the Pennant, which just here rushes 
like a cataract between steep walls of moss-greened crag—rocky 
boulders in whose clefts and crevices tender ferns grow thick and 
green. There is a narrow and somewhat perilous wooden bridge 
across this torrent, which is one of the features of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Here Editha and Herman have seated themselves in the sultry 
after-luncheon hours, sheltered by a tangled mass of greenery, in 
which oak, ash, and alder, birch and sycamore, are mixed together 
anyhow, for beneath the crags there is abundance of dark rich loam 
in which the gnarled roots find their sustenance. 

Editha is seated on a low bank, hemming a child’s pinafore— 
those busy fingers of hers clothe half the cottage children about 
Lochwithian. Herman lies at her feet, looking up at little flecks of 
warm blue sky shining among the tangled leaves. The sun steeps 
that summer roof and sheds a greenish light, as through the stained 
glass of a minster window. 

Herman yawns and then sighs—the yawn expresses the bliss- 
fulness of repose, the sigh is in self-reproach. 

‘Not a line written since I came to Lochwithian,’ he says, 
‘and I meant to be so industrious.’ 

‘I try to leave your mornings free always, Herman; but you 
come strolling out into the garden or down to the village just when 
I fancy you are so busy.’ 

‘Elective affinity, dearest. I find myself drawn towards you 
whether I will or not. I open my desk, and dip my pen in the ink, 
and wait for an idea. But when the idea comes it is only Editha. 
What is Editha doing? I must go and look for Editha. That is 
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the nearest approach to an idea that I can dig out of my inner 
consciousness. The fact is, I am too happy to be industrious. If 
you do not consent to our being married very soon, Editha, I shall 
be a ruined man.’ 

‘You expect to be not quite so happy when we are married,’ 
says Editha, smiling at the little pinafore. 

‘No, love, but to be less tumultuously blest. There will be a 
calm reassuring certainty—the knowledge that you are mine till the 
end of my days, the sense that our life is laid down in a groove, 
and that we have nothing to do but travel smoothly on. When 
we come back from Switzerland, and I settle down in my own little 
den at Fulham—my books of reference at my elbow, my publisher 
getting impatient—I shall write as if by steam. Here every bird’s 
song is an invocation to the spirit of idleness. Shall it be the 
fifteenth of September, love ?’ he pleads, raising himself upon his 
elbow, and bringing himself nearer Editha, so near that he is in 
some danger of having his countenance wounded by that busy 
needle. 

He is talking of his wedding-day, which has been a subject of 
discussion between them for some time. 

‘Dear Herman, you know that I want one more year at home,’ 
replies Editha seriously ; ‘I want to spend another year with Ruth, 
and among the poor people I have known so long. I want to make 
an honest end of my life here, and not wind it up suddenly as if I 
had grown tired of it.’ 

‘ Another year! My dear Editha, be reasonable. Think of the 
house taken and furnished, rent running on, taxes, furniture spoil- 
ing, walls mildewing, gilding tarnishing.’ 

‘It was foolish of you to take a house so hurriedly,’ says Editha 
reproachfully. 

‘ Foolish to build my nest after St. Valentine’s-day ? Editha, 
am I to think that a few old women, affecting piety with an eye 
to the loaves and fishes—a flock of drawling nasal school-children, 
who know more ofthe multiplication table than their limited finances 
will ever bring into play—are to come between you and me, and 
doom me to a year of unsettled and solitary existence ?’ 

‘I am thinking of Ruth as well as of my pensioners and 
school-children.’ 

‘Put Ruth out of the question. We have settled that Ruth is 
to lose very little of your society after you are married. I wish 
you’d put down that pinafore, Editha; the click-click of the needle 
disturbs the serenity of the atmosphere.’ 

Editha obeys without a word. She is likely to be that traitor 
in the camp of strong-minded womanhood, an obedient wife. Her- 
man takes the industrious hand prisoner, and holds it during the 
rest of his discourse. 
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‘Dear love, why should we not be married soon? My life is 
broken, disorganised, out of joint, till we begin the world together 
in our new home.’ 

A little more persuasion, and she yields the point. Ruth has 
told her that, if she is sure of her lover’s worthiness, there is 
nothing to be gained by a long engagement. Her father is indif- 
ferent, seeing that she is determined to marry Herman Westray, 
whether the marriage be soon or late. Of herself, unaided, she is 
not strong enough to oppose Herman’s wish; so it is settled that 
the marriage is to take place on the fifteenth of September, which, the 
almanac informs them, falls on a Thursday. They are at the end 
of July already, but the question of her trousseau not bein’ para- 
mount with Editha, it does not occur to her to object that six 
weeks are much too short for preparation, from a dressmaker’s 
point of view. She has no idea of spending half her small capital 
in finery. Her plentifully furnished wardrobe, her stock of rare old 
lace, inherited from her mother, will need no large additions to be 
ample for the requirements of a young matron. Very far from her 
thoughts are wedding finery and wedding festivities. She is in- 
clined to search deeper into the beginning of things. 

‘ Herman, what first made you think of me ?’ she asks, looking 
at his upturned face as he leans on his elbow, his head thrown back 
a little, his eyes lifted to hers. ‘ Our lives lie so far apart.’ 

‘ Perhaps that was the very fact that set me thinking of you,’ 
he answers, quite willing to be questioned, rather pleased indeed to 
analyse his feelings. ‘You came into my life like a creature out 
of a’ purer and better world, and my heart went to you naturally. 
IfI had met you at a ball, just in the beaten way of society, I 
might have thought you the handsomest woman in the room, but 
I should hardly have known you to be the one woman among all 
womankind whose love were best worth winning.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand how you were to find that out here,’ 
Editha replies, smiling at his praise. ‘ First, I am a very ordinary 
person ; and next, you saw very little of me.’ 

‘I heard your praises from others, and I saw you in your home, 
with your sister—the giver of gladness in your narrow circle. I 
saw and heard enough to send me away with your image in my 
heart. I did not surrender myself too readily; I made believe to 
myself that I was not in love with you; but the book I wrote last 
winter was one long téte-d-téte with you, and I was perfectly 
wretched till we met again.’ 

‘Herman,’ Editha says gravely, coming to that one awful ques- 
tion which no woman can refrain from asking—though the answer, 
if honestly given, is sure to make her miserable—‘ did you ever care 
for any one else? Your first love—to whom was that given, and 
why did it end unhappily ?’ 
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Herman winces slightly at the question. 

‘ First love, Editha, is the offspring of fancy, and has its source 
in the brain rather than the heart. First love is like one’s first 
champagne—a transient intoxication. Mine came te a very prosaic 
end. The lady jilted me without a day’s warning.’ 

‘Then she must have been unworthy of you.’ 

‘Not unworthy of me, perhaps, but unworthy of my regret. I 
was wise enough to discover that in time, and wasted none upon 
her,’ adds Herman carelessly. 

Editha is grateful for his candour, and yet a little disappointed, 
for it would have been so much sweeter if Herman could have told 
her that she herself was his first love. 


‘ Were you very much in love with the lady ?’ she asks, taking - 


up the little pinafore again and smoothing down the hem with ex- 
treme nicety. 

‘Over head and ears; but it was calf-love, remember. The 
girl was accomplished, diabolically clever ; not absolutely beautiful, 
but graceful beyond measure. Just the kind of girl to bewitch an 
undergraduate. I thought her simply the most charming creature I 
had ever seen or dreamed of. We had been children together, and 
one day she beamed upon me suddenly as a woman.’ 

‘Perhaps she was influenced by others when she jilted you,’ 
hazards ‘Editha, slow to believe that any one could voluntarily play 
him false. 

‘ Possibly.’ 

‘ Did she marry for money ?’ 

‘ The man she married had expectations, I believe, but they were 
never realised. He died a few years after his marriage, and left his 
widow in very indifferent circumstances.’ 

‘ Have you ever seen her since then ?’ 

This is trying. Herman digs his elbow into a little hillock of 
moss, and endeavours to look unconcerned. 

‘ Yes, I have met her once in a way in society.’ 

‘ But not often ?’ 

‘No; our lives lie far apart. Editha,’ he adds solemnly, seeing 
the little cloud upon her face, ‘ be jealous neither of the past nor of 
the future. No rival can ever come between us two.’ 

‘Are you quite sure of that, Herman ?’ 

‘ As sure as that I live and hold your hand in mine,’ he answers, 
clasping it fondly. 

‘ Because, if there is the shadow of doubt in your mind, leave 
me my old life. When we are married, and I have left home and 
father and sister, and everybody and everything I have loved and 


lived for until now, for your sake, I shall be unreasonably exacting 


perhaps, and ask for more than you can give, if you cannot give me 
all your heart.’ 
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‘It is yours, love—yours and no other’s. It went forth to you 
gladly, as a bird flies to meet the summer. It is yours for ever and 
ever—the for ever of man’s brief span.’ 

‘Mine in God’s for ever, I trust,’ she answers solemnly. ‘I 
cannot imagine a heaven in which we shall not see and know our 
friends again.’ 

Herman kisses the fair white hand for sole reply: and they are 
happy, fondly believing in each other and a love unassailable by time 
or change. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘So, she leaning on her husband’s arm, they turned homeward by a rosy path 
which the gracious sun struck out for them in its setting. And O there are days 
in this life, worth life and worth death. And O what a bright old song it is, that 
O ’tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love, that makes the world go round.’ 


Ir is the last week, the last day of Editha’s home life. All that 
she has loved and tended and created and cared for in that placid 
circle of home is to be surrendered at eleven o'clock to-morrow 
morning in favour of Herman Westray. She may come back to 
Lochwithian Priory—she means to return thither often—but it 
will be as a guest and in some measure a stranger. She is touched 
with sadness on this bright September morning as she counts her 
loss, wandering slowly round the old gardens alone, saying good-bye 
to every rose-tree and all the familiar flowers in the humble little 
greenhouses that have been built out of her pocket-money and after 
her own design. To all intents and purposes she has been sole 
mistress of Lochwithian Priory for the last five years, Ruth being 
no more than adviser, and the Squire content to rub along easily, 
just able to meet the demands of his bailiff, who hungers for ma- 
chinery on the home-farm, and is eager to follow the march of agri- 
cultural progress. 

Here, by the fountain on whose margin they sat when first he 
came to the Priory, Herman finds his betrothed. She is looking 
down at the restless goldfish dreamily, with a cluster of pale tea- 
roses in her hand. 

‘Dear love, I have been looking for you everywhere. What, 
the waterworks turned on already, Editha? I thought young ladies 
reserved the supply for the wedding morning.’ 

‘I have been saying good-bye to the garden, Herman,’ she ans- 
wers, smiling through her tears. 

‘You should have made it aw revoir, dearest.’ 

‘It will never be my garden any more, Herman.’ 

‘ And for sole exchange I give you a lawn about the size of a 
tablecloth, with one immemorial elm, a weeping-willow, a tree or 
two of the feathery coniferous tribe, an ancient mulberry in the 
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corner, and a pink horse-chestnut. A remarkable collection, I think, 
for a suburban garden.’ 

‘I feel sure that it is lovely,’ she answers, looking across the 
valley to the steep green slopes beyond, with one bold hill that 
seems to touch the sky. .‘ It will be so nice to have the river flow- 
ing past our lawn; but I am afraid that just at first I shall miss the 
hills. They are a part of my life, somehow. One of the first things 
Ican remember is standing on the top of that green peak look- 
ing down at the Priory, all the windows shining in the evening sun, 
and thinking that the house was lighted for a grand party. I was 
quite a little child, and had strayed out of the garden and climbed 
the hill by myself, and was half way down again before my nurse 
found me.’ 

‘ Enterprising little soul! We will take a holiday in the hill 
country twice a year, Editha. You shall not suffer nostalgia. And, 
remember, I am going to introduce you to the monarch of mountains, 
so you needn’t weep for these Cambrian ant-hills. What are you 
going to do with yourself all day ?’ 

Herman has only returned from London the day before yester- 
day, and is residing on this occasion under Mr. Petherick’s hospit- 
able roof, but contrives nevertheless to spend most of his time with 
Editha. 

‘I must say good-bye to the people at Llanmoel.’ 

‘Is that the eccentric little settlement at the base of that great 
hill you showed me the other day ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Let us set off at once, then, and make a day of it.’ 

‘But I’m afraid it will tire you, Herman. It is a long walk, 
and there are several people I want to see. And then Mr. Pethe- 
rick may think it unkind of you to desert him.’ 

‘That best of men has given me my liberty till we meet at your 
father’s dinner-table. And as to being tired ofa long day with you, 
love—why it will be an instalment of our honeymoon.’ 

They set out together in the fresh bright noontide, Herman 
carrying a good-sized basket full of keepsakes for Editha’s pen- 
sioners—young women she has taught as children when no more 
than a child herself; old people she has ministered to almost from 
her babyhood, when she went with her nurse to carry small comforts 
to the poorest among the peasantry, fair as a child-angel to their 
delighted eyes. 

Their way lies for the most part through meadows—meadows of 
all shapes and sizes—with high tangled hedgerows and steep ferny 
banks, which remind Herman of his native Devonshire, and just 
a little of that summer day when Myra Clitheroe promised to forego 
fame for his sake. From the last of the meadows they emerge on 
the bank of the Pennant, and cross a rustic suspension bridge, and 
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enter a hilly road, little more than a lane as to width, and as stony 
as it is picturesque. 

They talk for a long time of Herman’s books, past, present, and 
to come, in which Editha is intensely interested. She will not be 
one of those wives who prefer the Family Herald to their husband’s 
masterpieces, or who look upon a new novel from the marital pen as 
the source of a new drawing-room carpet. She questions him closely 
about the shadows of his brain, and he finds that his creations are 
more real to her than they are even to himself. 

‘You must have been deeply in love that first time, Herman, or 
you could never have written your first novel,’ she says, that first 
romance being a record of passionate disappointed love. 

‘My dearest, I am happy to say I never committed forgery, yet 
the critics were good enough to pronounce that the fraudulent banker’s 
clerk in my second novel is very true to life.’ 

Editha shakes her head dubiously. She is not able to explain 
her convictions, but she feels that the mechanism of that second 
novel is art, while the passion of love and anger in the first is nature. 

He tells her the plan of his new book—the story which is half 
written, and which he stands pledged to complete before Christmas 
—and finds it very pleasant to confide his ideas to a thoroughly 
sympathetic companion. He is not a man prone to impart his fancies, 
but he finds a new habit growing upon him since he and Editha 
have been plighted lovers. He is not content nowadays till he has 
told her his last inspiration. 

They loiter on the way a good deal, and it is two o’clock as they 
ascend the stony lane. There is another meadow to cross before 
they come to Llanmoel, which secluded village is not on any par- 
ticular road, but seems to have been dropped down anyhow among 
the fields. A meadow brings them to the church, which in archi- 
tectural pretensions might be a barn, and which modestly hides itself 
under an enormous yew—a yew so gigantic and intrusive that one 
great branch has grown close up to the church wall, and has had to 
be lopped lest it should knock down that rural temple. 

Grazing placidly among the lopsided tombstones, and a family 
vault or two with trees growing out of its decayed and broken stone- 
work, Herman and .Editha find a donkey, evidently belonging to 
some privileged freeholder, and serenely indifferent to their approach. 
The clumsy old porch of plaster and woodwork, ivy-grown, with a 
Norman arch over the church door, and a little bit of quaintly 
carven stonework whereon blunt-nosed angels are depicted, the 
narrow loophole windows in the rough-cast wall, the square wooden 
tower, are all very much like the little church down by the shaky 
bridge ; and Herman, not being archeologically given, does not desire 
to survey the interior of the fane. So they cross the churchyard, 
and go out of a little gate which brings them to a lane leading to 
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nowhere in particular, a row of one-story cottages, thatched and - 


in the last stage of decay, a forge, and a wooden building turned 
endways to the lane, which Herman supposes to be a dilapidated 
barn, until, looking up, he perceives a sign hanging from the angle 
nearest the road, and is thus made aware that it is ‘ The New Inn. 
M. A. Gredby. Licensed to sell beer, spirits, tobacco, &c.’ 

M. A. Gredby is one of Editha’s pensioners; so Herman is 
introduced to the interior of the New Inn, which consists, or appears 
to consist, of the public room and a back kitchen. A corkscrew 
staircase squeezed into a corner faintly suggests sleeping accommo- 
dation in the sloping roof. The public room is low and dark, the 
ceiling encumbered by huge beams ponderous enough to sustain 
the upper chambers of a medieval fortress. One side of the apart- 
ment is swallowed up by the open hearth and chimney; but, as 
M. A. Gredby’s customers are in the habit of sitting in the chim- 
ney-cerners, and making much of the fire even in summer-time, 
this is by no means lost space. Two old men in smock-frocks are 
seated on a bench inside the chimney to-day, smoking long clay 
pipes and looking at the fire. 

The apartment, small in itself, and rendered smaller by its 
architectural characteristics, is farther reduced by an overplus of 
furniture—ancient high-backed windsor chairs, ponderous tables, and 
a horsehair-covered sofa of clumsy proportions; garniture pendent 
from the cross-beams in the way of onions, bacon, and a netful of 
apples. The one latticed window is obscured by a variety of small 
wares designed to attract the eye of local childhood, but which seem 
to have missed their end, as the sugarsticks have the pale and 
clouded look of advanced age, the hardbake has faded from brown to 
gray, the black-jack has oozed through its paper covering, and the 
battledores display more fly-marks than parchment. 

Into this dark little den Herman peers wonderingly, while Mrs. 
Gredby pours forth her rapturous greeting. She is not a native of 
the district, and takes a pride in declaring the fact. 

‘To think that you should come to see me, Miss Editha, to- 
day of all days, and your wedding to-morrow. Yes, I saw it in 
the paper, and I mean to walk over, if I drop on the way, to see 
you in your wedding-dress. And I’ve been trying to persuade my 
old gentleman; but, lor, he hasn’t no spirit, he hasn’t, and says 
he can’t walk so far. He’s a Welshman, you see, and he hasn’t the 
spirit for it. I walk into Llandrysak and back again every market- 
day, and make light of it, though I shall be sixty-five next birthday. 
But then I was born at Cheltenham ; I don’t belong to this place.’ 

Mrs. Gredby has lived at the New Inn for the last forty years, 
but has not yet got over her contempt for Llanmoel, which is only 
second in degree to her contempt for her old gentleman. 

A grunt of acquiescence or negation from one of the old men 
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smoking in the chimney-corner identifies him with the subject of 
Mrs. Gredby’s discourse. 

‘Ah, you may grunt and grumble,’ exclaims that lady, ‘ but if 
you had a hounce o’ spirit you’d walk over to Lochwithian to see 
Miss Editha in her wedding-dress.’ 

‘I seed her father married,’ mumbles the old man, without 
taking his pipe out of his mouth; ‘that'll do for me. I seed her 
mother buried; that was a rare sight, that was—sixteen murning 
curches. That'll last my time. Miss has got my blessing wher- 
ever she goes; but I ain’t got strength for no more sight-seeing.’ 

‘I’ve brought Mr. Westray, the gentleman I’m going to marry, 
to see you,’ says Editha. 

‘ And a fine-grown gent he is too,’ exclaims Mrs. Gredby ; ‘ but, 
without offence to him, I wish he’d been Mr. Hetheridge. I’m no 
Welshwoman, thank God; if I was, I daresay I should take it 
more to heart that you’re not going to marry a Welshman. But 
I do wish it had been Mr. Hetheridge—such a noble fresh-coloured 
young gentleman—and that you’d been going to settle among us.’ 

Editha blushes crimson, and Herman feels that his foot is not 
on his native heather, and that his name is a matter of indifference 
to Mrs. Gredby. 

‘Mr. Westray is a very famous gentleman in London,’ says 
Editha ; ‘he writes books which people admire very much.’ 

‘ Tracks ?’ inquires Mrs. Gredby, somewhat scornfully. 

‘No, not tracts.’ 

‘I’m glad of that. There’s too many Methodies in this part of 
the country ; they’re always pestering with their blessed tracks. I 
like my Bible as I like my drop of spirits—neat. I don’t care 
about having Scripture chopped into little bits and mixed up with 
other people’s notions.’ 

‘ That reminds me, Mrs. Gredby, that I’ve brought you a Bible 
for a keepsake, and a couple of silver spoons for you and Mr. Gredby, 
so that you may think of me sometimes when you drink your tea.’ 

A small black teapot among the ashes on the hearth suggests 
that Mrs. Gredby is a confirmed tea-drinker. 

‘Bless your kind heart, miss, we don’t want nothin’ to remind 
us of you. We shall think of you often enough when you’re settled 
up in London, which I’m told has growed into a very fine town, 
with a numbankmint and a wiadux, though not so genteel as my 
native place—Cheltenham. We shall think of you, Miss Editha, 
never fear.’ 

Editha extracts the Bible and the teaspoons from a variety of 
neat little packages in the basket. Both gifts are received with 
rapture, but it is clear that the teaspoons go nearest to Mrs. Gredby’s 
heart. The Gredby initialsk—man and wife—have been engraved 
on each spoon. 
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‘I never owned a silver teaspoon before, Miss Editha,’ says the 
matron, ‘though I come of a very respectable fambly. My mother 
had six teas and four salts, real silver, with King George and the 
leopard’s head on them, besides a lion with his fore-pawr lifted up, 
and a deal of ornamentation ; but my eldest brother came into them, 
with the rest of the property, as heir-at-law, and kep’ ’em, set out 
among the glass and chaney on his cheffaneer, till things went 
wrong with him, being a master carpenter in a small way, and the 
spoons was murtgaged to his creditors.’ 

Mrs. Gredby’s old gentleman crawls feebly out of the chimney- 
corner to behold and admire the spoons, which he turns over in his 
horny palm as if they were natural curiosities. 

After this it is time to say good-bye, and Mrs. Gredby dissolves 
into tears. 

‘I hope you wouldn’t think it a liberty if I was to ask leaf to 
kiss you, Miss Editha, having knowd you from a child,’ she says 
pathetically ; and Editha submits to be kissed by the proprietress of 
the New Inn, who doesn’t often taste butcher’s meat—the nearest 
butcher living three miles off—and who makes up for that depriva- 
tion by a copious use of onions. Herman, suffering sympathetic 
torture, makes a wry face during the operation. 

‘ And now,’ says Mrs. Gredby, making a dart at the little black 
pot, ‘you must have a cup of tea and a bit of currant-cake after 
your walk.’ 

Editha protests that she has not time to take refreshment, but 
the energetic M. A. Gredby snatches some cups and saucers from 
one of the numerous shelves which encumber the walls, and spreads 
them on a massive iron teatray. From another shelf she produces 
a mysterious-looking substance, of a pale.greenish hue, ornamented 
with black spots which look like defunct flies. 

‘It’s a trifle mowldy, miss,’ she apologises, as she slices this 
substance ; ‘ but I made it with my own hands, and it’s genuwine.’ 

Editha and Herman decline the cake on the ground of feeble 
appetite, but consent to take a little tea. That infusion is very 
black and very strong, and tastes so much like senna, that Herman 
is fearful lest Mrs. Gredby should be practising upon him for his ul- 

terior benefit, after the manner of careful nurses with small children. 

After making a faint pretence of drinking tea, Editha and her 
betrothed take leave of Mr. and Mrs. Gredby, and proceed to visit 
the smaller dwellings in the settlement. Everywhere Editha is re- 
ceived with the same tokens of affection, wept over, kissed, adored, 
while Herman stands looking on. It is sweet to him to see how 
much she is beloved, and his heart is stirred with a secret pride as 
he thinks how willingly she has surrendered all this worship and 
allegiance, her happy useful life among her native hills, to follow his 
uncertain fortunes. 
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The basket contains keepsakes for every one—always something 
pretty and useful and appropriate, which appears in every case to 
be the object most ardently desired by the recipient. Bright necker- 
chiefs, lace collars, Bibles, Testaments, inkstands, needlecases, 
come out of the basket, and elicit rapturous admiration. 

‘You'll not be forgotten when I am gone,’ Editha tells her 
various pensioners ; ‘my sister will take care of you. You shall 
have your half-pound of tea every other Saturday the same as usual, 
Mrs. Davis.’ 

‘It isn’t that I’m thinking of, miss,’ answers a hard-working 
matron. ‘It’s the sight of your bright face we shall miss.’ 

Llanmoel duly visited, Herman and Editha enter a lane—wild, 
rugged, and picturesque—which turns off at an angle by the side of 
the New Inn. 

‘ Where are we going now?’ asks Herman. 

Editha points skyward. 

‘What, going to heaven so soon! I thought we were to be 
married first, and translated together.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn’t talk like that, Herman. You see the 
bank yonder. We are going to a farmhouse near the top.’ 

‘I see a mountain, like Brighton racecourse turned up endways, 
dotted with sheep.’ 

‘ That’s where we are going.’ 

‘Do people live up there, for example ?’ 

The lane is delightful—not always narrow; it widens by and 
by into a patch of wooded waste, with here and there a pool of 
water, fern-fringed, shadowed with blackberry and alder bushes, 
old hawthorns lichened and gray ; all things wild, neglected, beau- 
tiful. Then the lane narrows again, and twists and wriggles up the 
hill-side, and the valley widens as they rise above it ; and Cymbries 
Bank and the Roman mound rise up before them far away to the 
west, in the glow of afternoon sunlight. 

‘Imagine anybody living up here,’ cries Herman, ‘ alone among 
the Immensities, and nearly a day’s journey from the butcher !’ 

Steeper and steeper grows the lane, screened with hazel-bushes 
and wild apple, hawthorn and elder, till it brings them into a tri- 
angular farmyard just under the summit of the hill. Such a lonely 
old farmhouse, decently kept and prosperous looking, the huge 
chimney-stacks composing about one-half of the building ; a flight of 
steps leads up to the low wooden door, innocent of knocker or bell. 

Herman thumps the portal with his stick, whereat a simple- 
minded-looking calf puts its head out of a shed in the yard and 
lows plaintively, and an unseen dog barks indignantly, but there is 
no other answer. Herman knocks again and again, but with no 
farther effect than irritating the invisible dog and puzzling the mild- 
faced calf, whose mother stares vacantly at the intruders. 
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‘I daresay Maggie and Jenny have gone to Llandrysak,’ says 
Editha. ‘I should like to have seen them. They were my prize 
scholars three years ago, and the prettiest girls in the neighbour- 
hood. Would you like to go to the top of the hill ?’ 

‘Having come so far, it would be dastardly to desist,’ replies 
Herman. ‘A friend of mine—a famous Alpine traveller in his way 
—told me that when he had got within twenty feet of the summit 
of Mont Blanc he would have given the world to lie down then and 
there, and give up life and the task together; but he crawled to the 
top somehow.’ 

They leave the farmyard by a narrow ledge which leads upward, 
and from the hilltop survey the world below, seated side by side 
upon a low stone wall, which for some unknown reason divides the 
summit. To the right and left of them are hills as high as that 
they have climbed, one clothed with bracken, the other bare. Below 
them winds a mountain torrent in the cleft of the hills. They can 
see the little wooden tower of Llanmoel church in the valley beneath, 
and far away in the clear blue the scattered white houses of Llan- 
drysak ; but of a human being, near or far, there is no sign. 

‘I can almost distinguish the Cambria, and Dewrance playing 
croquet,’ says Herman. 

Mr. Dewrance has come down to assist at to-morrow’s ceremony. 
He has been succeeded at Llandrysak by a gentleman of an Evan- 
gelical turn, and the pretty little white and gray stone church on the 
common has made a retrograde movement, which is grateful to the 
native mind, but unwelcome to English visitors. 

They sit for a little while curiously silent, moved to deepest 
thoughts by the serenity of the scene. On the threshold of her new 
life Editha’s thoughts are mournful. Will he always love her, this 
stranger for whom she barters her nearest and dearest? Of Ruth’s 
affection, of Ruth’s sympathy, she is utterly sure; but his love may 
be a thing of impulse, and change or wane in the years to come. 
She looks at him wonderingly, fearfully, being certain of so little 
about him but the one absorbing truth that she loves him. 

‘Four o’clock, dearest, and we are between six and seven miles 
from the sound of the dressing-bell,’ exclaims Herman, feeling that 
the melodious tinkling of a distant sheep-bell will speedily beguile 
him to slumber unless he bestirs himself somehow. 

‘We shall go home faster than we came, Herman; the way is 
almost all down-hill.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s what makes the progress of life so rapid after five- 
and-twenty— it is all down-hill.’ 

They go back to the farmhouse. Herman assails the door with 
his stick again, and again in vain. But half-way down the lane they 
meet the farmer’s daughters, dark-eyed, blooming, lovely, carrying 
heavy baskets, and delighted at the sight of Editha. 
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‘I should have been so sorry if I’d gone away without seeing 
you, Maggie, and you too, Jenny.’ 

‘O, if you please, miss, we are to be in the churchyard to- 
morrow with all your old scholars.’ 

‘Really! That is kind.’ 

Maggie’ s and Jenny’s keepsakes are fished out of the basket, 
and there are kisses and kindly words of farewell. 

‘That was a little better than being kissed by Mrs. Gredby,’ 
says Herman, as he and Editha continue their journey. 

‘Poor Mrs. Gredby! When my brothers were little boys, it 
was their great delight to visit Mrs. Gredby, and sit in the chimney- 
corner with old Mr. Gredby. He used to make them pea-shooters, 
and to lend them an old gun long before they were allowed to have 
guns of their own. I’m afraid to think how much mouldy cake they 
must have eaten. I know Mrs. Gredby used to give them sausages, 
and black pudding, and all manner of dreadful things.’ 

‘I daresay your Indian brother is suffering for those juvenile 
indiscretions now, and calling it liver,’ replies Herman. 

They arrive at Lochwithian only just in time for the dressing- 
bell. The Priory is full of guests. Editha’s clerical brother has 
arrived on the scene, with his wife and two eldest girls, who are to 
be bridesmaids. Two young ladies of ancient Welsh family have 
come from a distant mansion for the same purpose. Mr. Dewrance 
is there in readiness for to-morrow, and Mr. Petherick comes to 
dinner. Editha has no more time for mournful thoughts till late 
that night, when she kneels beside Ruth’s sofa, and confides her 
vague doubts and fears to that sympathetic listener. Ruth’s words 
are full of comfort. 

‘ Dearest, your own heart has chosen,’ she says. ‘I think there 
is a divine instinct in a heart as pun and true as yours. Why should 
we fear the issue ?’ 

‘It seems so hard to leave you, Ruth, so selfish. But you do 
like him, don’t you, Ruth? You can trust him ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, if he will only be true to the better part of his 
nature: and with you beside him he can hardly be otherwise.’ 


To-morrow, and they stand side by side in the beautified church, 
before an altar glorious with all white flowers that bloom at this 
season—a church crowded with loving faces, many of them tearful, 
for at Lochwithian this marriage is in some wise a public calamity. 

The autumn sun shines warm and bright. School-children, and 
young women who were Editha’s scholars a few years ago, line 
the path from the church door to the Priory gates, and cast their 
tributary flowers before the bridal pair. To young and old Editha, 
in her white dress and veil, seems like an angel. 

The crowd does not lessen when the wedding party have gone 
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back to the house; the people wait to see the last of their favourite. 
Mrs. Gredby is there, splendidly got up in a Paisley shawl of many 
colours and a green-gauze bonnet. There are two or three national 
hats come from remote villages, but smart bonnets of the last metro- 
politan fashion prevail. 

There is to be a tea-drinking in the afternoon on a large scale 
for old and young, and in the mean time an itinerant vendor dis- 
penses cakes and sweetstuff to the excited throng. At last the car- 
riage which is to convey bride and bridegroom to the Llandrysak 
station appears before the porch, and, after an interval, Editha reap- 
pears in her simple travelling-dress, leaning on her father’s arm, 
Herman on the other side, and the brother and sister-in-law, cousins, 
friends, and clergy in the background. 

They drive off amidst a burst of cheers which the hillsides echo 
thunderously, Editha looking back at her old home till the road 
winds and shuts it from her sight. 

‘Never quite my own home any more,’ she murmurs sadly. 
‘Good-bye, happy days of youth !’ 


Tarp Senrzs, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XXVI. 
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No. I, 


A uistory of luck would be both instructing and amusing. As a 
rule, it is believed that those who obtain Fortune’s smile in trials of 
chance succeed to her frowns in the general run of things. Whether 
this should be regarded as an absolute truism or as a popular delu- 
sion, we are not in a position to affirm, owing to the absence of data 
from which to form a universal conclusion. As illustrating, how- 
ever, the: zigzag rotation of that which goes by the name of luck, 
we venture to submit the following anecdotes, culled from the dead 
past of academic memories, anent the subject of raffles ; simply pre- 
mising that we should define a raffle as the plainest game of chance, 
where the odds are heaviest against the gambler, and where the 
vendor plays the old-world role of the clever croupier, ‘ Heads I 
win, tails you lose.’ 

In the year when Caractacus won the Derby, a certain quiet 
parson resident in St. Frideswide’s College, Oxford, put his pound 
into the Art-Union lottery, and drew a bronze model of Caractacus, 
the ancient Briton. This statuette, being on a large scale, was out 
ofall proportion to his small college rooms; so he took it reluctantly 
to an art-dealer in the town, who, after declining to give one-fifth 
of the figure at which it was valued by the Art-Union, offered, 
nevertheless, to raffle it at the full price at a guinea per ticket. 
This proposal was readily accepted by our black dragoon, and pre- 
sently the various colleges and halls throughout the University 
learnt by advertisement that ‘a statuette of Caractacus, executed in 
bronze by the late famous sculptor Signor Scagliola, the property 
of a member of the University,’ would be raffled for, under certain 
conditions, which were duly stated in extenso. 

So far everything appeared promising for the vendor. Unfor- 
tunately, however, in this world of mutation there is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip. Itso happened that the above adver- 
tisement met the eye of no less a personage than Mr. Doncaster 
St. Leger of St. Boniface. Now Mr. Doncaster, though in some 
respects his powers of calculation were almost unlimited, never 
could bring them to bear upon certain illustrated problems set by 
perverse examiners in the schools. In short, not to be too hard 
upon him, he was about as stupid a dunce as could be found within 
the four walls of St. Boniface at that time; and that is saying a 
great deal. This young gentleman, then, was at once attracted by 
the word Caractacus. He had never, you may be sure, heard of 
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such an historical being as the brave old British lion who contrived 
for a time to baffle the Roman legions. Not he. History, you see, 
he would inform you, was not in his line. He took up mathematics 
for his second schools, and ‘ if it hadn’t happened that that “ fellar 
Euclid” had been gifted with a mind as complicated as a spider’s 
web, he might have done the trick two terms ago.’ He had, how- 
ever, landed a nice round sum on the equine representative of the 
hero of romantic history, and dear indeed to his soul was the name 
of an animal which had enabled him to square his promissory notes 
to the head waiter at the Crozier Hotel, and to partially satisfy 
the rabid thirst for gold exhibited terminally by Shark the livery- 
stable-keeper, and Whale the tailor. 

Mr. Doncaster St. Leger was perambulating the classic ‘ High’ 
just before the witching hour of dinner, in order to get a little fresh 
air introduced into his inner man, which seemed to be replete with 
cigar-smoke and chalk, he having spent the afternoon in Giggery’s 
billiard-room, when, happening to stop and stare in at Chisel’s 
window—Chisel was the art-dealer before alluded to—he was met 
with the following startling announcement : 


CARACTACUS! 
This exquisite statuette by Signor Scagliola will be raffled for to-morrow. 
TICKETS, ONE GUINEA, 
N.B. Early application is requested, as only a few remain unallotted. 


Mr. Doncaster St. Leger positively gasped as he read these 
words, to him so pregnant with meaning. He groped in his several 
pockets hastily and greedily. Where could his purse have got to? 
He was a man ofa sanguine temperament, and venturesome withal. 
To see him fling down his coin on any remote chance you would 
imagine him a millionaire. Best of all, he never grinned when he 
won, and he never frowned when he lost. On the contrary: in all 
money transactions his countenance preserved the meaningless 
gravity of plaster-of-Paris. He felt convinced at the present 
moment that by a bold investment in tickets he could secure, as an 
heirloom to his family, the image in bronze of a quadruped whom, 
in his enthusiasm, he considered a credit to his owner, his country, 
ay, to creation itself. But unluckily you cannot buy raffle-tickets 
without coin. Even in Oxford, where you can get credit for 
almost anything, commodities of this class have to be paid for. 
And, to add to his discomfiture, not only were the hall-bells begin- 
ning to jangle for dinner, and therefore there would be nothing 
left of the fish but the fins and backbone in a couple of trices, 
but, further, who should appear looming in the distance but the 
most noble the Marquis Asnapper of Cardinal College, a plutocrat 
of boundless wealth, and himself a conscientious patron of the turf. 
If only this titled personage should happen to spot Mr. Chisel’s 
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placard, Mr. Doncaster St. Leger felt sure that he would buy up 
every ticket that was left. 

Not that he need have worried his mind on that account. The 
fact was, that only one ticket out of sixty had as yet been pur- | 
chased, and that one by Mr. Ignatius Alban, a weakish Ritualist, 
who somehow got into his head the notion that Caractacus was a 
Byzantine saint. Mr. Chisel, however, from long and varied ex- 
{| perience, had concluded that some pressure is advisable in order 

|| to persuade the undergraduate mind to jump at a hasty conclusion. | 
[| Hence the mendacious ‘N.B.’ which ended his advertisement. 
| A moment’s reflection convinced Mr. Doncaster St. Leger that 
' to hesitate was to be lost. Consequently he advanced hastily, 
and grappling the arm of the young marquis in a way which that 





i most noble individual was disposed to resent as impertinence, he 
i exclaimed : 
‘I say, Asnapper, lend me a tenner till after hall, that’s a 
i good fellow.’ 
‘No, I won't,’ replied the marquis, not so much as conde- 
scending to take his toothpick from between his august molars. 
] A less vivacious and more modest man would have looked all 
| the fool he felt after this shut-up. Not so Mr. Doncaster, who, 
i} after digging his fingers playfully into his friend’s aristocratic ribs, ‘ 
| | which were well protected by gorgeous apparel, and shouting, re 
| 





‘Blow you, then!’ bounded away as hard as his legs would carry 

him in the direction of St. Boniface College. 

| A few seconds afterwards, and the front quadrangle resounded 

VW with loud and incessant cries of ‘ Messenger !’ 

| Mercury, thus entreated, could but appear. You would ima- 

gine that the individual selected by the superior wisdom of college 

Ht authority to run errands would, in some one feature at least, 

HI | resemble the ideal messenger of Jove. He would be fleet-footed, 
glib-tongued, elastic of gait, young, and brisk. He need not 
have wings on his heels, but he would be indued with the faculty 

of getting over ground rapidly. In Oxford, however, they man- 

age things quite differently from anywhere else in the region of 
common sense. Old Box, the St. Boniface messenger, might 
have been a Mercury fit for Olympus thirty years ago. But truth e? 
/ compels us to add, that as he shambled towards Mr. Doncaster 
HW St. Leger he looked something altogether the converse. His 
head was a little lower than his shoulders, which were indeed 
elephantine. His pace was slow, measured, and qua knees a 
trifle rickety. His countenance exhibited, not only no signs of 
intellect, but almost none of consciousness. He was never drunk 

and never sober. He would occupy half an hour in discharging 

a message a hundred yards distant. But, in spite of his apparent 
stupidity and his invariable tardiness, he possessed one grand mental | 
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and moral gift—memory. The man would listen totwenty different 
orders, gorge them in his extraordinary brain, and perform each and 
all to the letter. The head of St. Boniface ruled that a servant of 
the college thus gifted must be retained at all hazards. 

‘Look here, Box,’ cried Mr. St. Leger, panting for his dinner. 
‘Look here, stupid. Take this ten-pound note to Chisel’s; you 
understand, Chisel’s ; and buy me as many raffle-tickets for Carac- 
tacus as you can. If you can’t get ten, get nine, or eight, or any 
number. Stick to him, Box, mind you, and don’t you swallow any 
of his gammon. He’ll pretend he’s only two or three left. Hey? 
What ?’ 

‘ Tickets for what, sir ?’ inquired Mercury, who could not grip 
that ugly polysyllable Caractacus. 

‘Caractacus !’ shouted Mr. St. Leger. 

‘ All right, sir,’ was the cheery reply. ‘I understand you. 
Ten tickets for Cactus, or—’ 

‘ Caractacus !’ gasped the young man; and at once rushed head- 
long to satisfy the urgent claims of appetite in the college hall. 

It may perhaps be wholly unnecessary to explain that Mr. Box 
the messenger did succeed in obtaining the full amount of tickets 
he required; Mr. Chisel, under the circumstances, kindly putting 
down the odd ten shillings to. Mr. St. Leger’s account, which ac- 
count being, so far as the first item went, over twelve months’ stand- 
ing, was duly rendered on the day following with an increment of 
five per cent interest. 

Five per cent interest on twelve hours’ credit! It’s a way we have 
in the ’Varsity. But it does not drive dull care away. Rather not. 

Precisely at two o’clock on the following day a select company 
were assembled at Chisel’s shop. The most noble the marquis 
occupied the centre, having purchased one ticket. Mr. Alban the 
Ritualist was in the rear, being ashamed of himself for no particular 
reason, and afraid of the illustrious Asnapper because he happened 
to have a big handle to his name. Whilst, entering the shop, you 
may behold the supple and horsey proportions of Mr. Doncaster St. 
Leger, who, after winking at the nobleman and glaring at the 
modest Rit., advanced boldly towards the proprietor of the artistic 
establishment. 

‘ Now, Chisel,’ he exclaimed happily, ‘ trot out the quadruped.’ 

‘I don’t comprehend your meaning, Mr. St. Leger,’ was the 
respectful reply. 

‘What a duffing old file you must be, then! Caractacus, of 
course.’ 

‘He, he! Ve-ry good,’ sniggered Mr..Chisel. Then tarning 
to the marquis, ‘ Mr. St. Leger, my lord, allers do compare great 
things with small. It’s a fancy of ’is.’ This by way of apology 
for Mr. St. Leger’s flippancy. 
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‘ Yes ?’ answered the marquis patronisingly. 

‘When is the—ha—lottery—hum—drawing to take place ?’ 
inquired Mr. Alban very glumly of the cringing Chisel. 

‘Well, my lord and gentlemen,’ responded Mr. Chisel some- 
what nervously, ‘I thinks we’d best proceed to business. But I 
must inform you that the howner have bought in several tickets 
owin’ to their not a-bein’ all subscribed.’ 

This was not an answer to Mr. Alban’s question. However, 
Mr. Chisel, remarking that ‘ it was as sweet a work of hart as hever 
hentered ’is ’ouse,’ motioned the company to an inner chamber, 
where on the table stood the bronze statuette in all its glory. Lord 
Asnapper proceeded at once to inspect it with the air of a connois- 
seur. 
‘ Bother it !’ muttered Mr. St. Leger, snapping his fingers. He 
was growing impatient. ‘ What the doose is this? Why don’t 
Chisel show us the horse ?’ 

‘Horse! What horse ?’ asked the marquis. 

‘Why Caractacus, of course.’ 

‘ This is Caractacus,’ was the prompt response. 

‘ This !’ cried Mr. Doncaster St. Leger. ‘ Why, this is a naked 
savage !’ 

‘ This /’ volunteered Mr. Alban, forgetting his shyness. ‘ Why, 
it hasn’t got a nimbus!’ 

‘ C’ractycus, gents,’ interposed Mr. Chisel explanatorily, ‘ was 
a hancient Britting.’ 

‘ Caractacus be—’ 

The remainder of the sentence was, perhaps, fortunately ab- 
sorbed by the wildly-retreating footsteps of Mr. St. Leger. 

He went down the next morning to escape the volcano of ridi- 
eule which surrounded him; and it is not quite certain whether he 
did not seek refuge at the Australian gold-diggings. 

As for the raffle, it need scarcely be added that the most noble 
drew the prize on his single ticket. Luck, as we know, always 
follows luck; and the people who expect to win in any turn of the 
wheel against a millionaire are more daft than idiots. Where skill 
is concerned, brains may carry the day; but for a man born with a 
copper or a silver spoon in his mouth to back his luck against the 
favourite of Fortune born with the gold spoon adhering to his gums 
seems the height of insensate folly, especially when, like our friend 
Mr. Alban the Ritualist, he cannot afford to lose. 

* * * * * * 

Immediately after the publication of that most charming bur- 
lesque of Oxford life, Verdant Green, which certainly succeeded in 
depicting the University as a compound of beer, skittles, and bull- 
dogs, the world-wide notoriety obtained by Huz his first-born and 
Buz his brother—or as our dean, who was an accurate Hebraist of 
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repute, used to render them in the course of the lectionary, ‘ Hoots 
and Boots’—fired the undergraduate soul with ambition to possess 
a Huz if not a Buz, a Hoots if not a Boots. Filthy Lucre in those 
days did a roaring trade, although how he escaped hydrophobia is a 
mystery. His cottage—well stocked, by the way, with babies— 
was always crowded with the canine species. 

A rabid dog would bite him in five different places, so that he 
would appear streaming with ichor. 

‘It’s his playfulness, sir,’ the man would aver, no ways discon- 
certed. 

Another quadruped, who assuredly in some previous state of 
existence must have been a limpet, would nail himself on to Lucre’s 
calf, and refuse to be removed, even when the ordinary process of 
biting his tail was adopted by way of persuasion. 

‘A dawg of the right sort’ would be the natural remark to 
issue from the wounded man’s lips. Pain could not ruffle his 
temper. 

Of all envied undergraduates of that period let Mr. Scarsdale of 
Brazenface bear the palm. He had gota bulldog. You never set 
eyes on such a bulldog. Its chest was simply a type of latitude. 
Its under jaw protruded like a Zulu’s. Above all, with the fidelity of 
a Bill Sykes’s dog, it cared for no god or man but its master. 
From him it would put up with brutal usage without a murmur, a 
grunt, or a growl. But just let any one else approach it, and the 
consequences cannot easily be predicted. A favourite jest of Mr. 
Scarsdale’s was to stroll down to the barges, where rowing men dis- 
pose of garments they have temporarily laid aside, or to the cricket- 
tents—pavilions were then luxuries uninvented—and, after piling 
the raiment of a dozen unfortunates, to bid Muzzler ‘ Watch!’ and 
then retreat. No human being dare approach the said Muzzler ; 
they were often compelled to net the dog, i.e. to envelop him 
with a cricket net—and even then they could recover their clothes 
only at the imminent risk of being pinned. 

Well, to come to the point, Mr. Scarsdale, his master, was a 
man with a talent for tumbling into serious hot water. He got 
plucked till the college very nearly turned him out neck and crop. 
He quarrelled so savagely with his father, that he found supplies 
cut off at a time when duns were nearly driving him mad. Lastly, 
he incurred a debt of honour which he was utterly unable to meet, 
and thereby ran the risk of being cut by his set—a contingency 
of all others the most appalling. 

‘What am I to do?’ He appealed to his crony Bob Cherry. 

Bob lit a cigar. Some minds never begin to aci till they are 
involved in cloud. 

‘I am in an awful fix,’ he continued. ‘I owe coin all round, 
including the college. I’ve exhausted my credit, and the governor 
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has taken up a line as undutiful as ungracious. Give me your ad- 
vice, dear old boy.’ 

‘I have it,’ cried Bob Cherry, after a few whiffs. ‘ You must 
raffle Muzzler. The dog has no end ofa reputation. You can 
value him at forty guineas; and I'll bet you a bottle of wine you'll 
get every copper subscribed.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ answered his friend dryly ; ‘ but, then, I don’t want 
to part with my old friend. Hie, Muzzler, come here. That 
wouldn’t suit you, eh ?’ 

Muzzler came up from under the sofa as gentle as a lamb, and 
licked Mr. Scarsdale’s hand quite lovingly. 

‘I couldn’t do it, Cherry,’ he said, something like a tear rising 
to the corner of his eye. 

Mr. Bob Cherry, however, continued smoking, imperturbable as 
an oracle. 

‘ Well ?’ growled Mr. Scarsdale, angry at his silence. 

‘ Well, I give you my advice as a looker-on, who sees the best 
of the game. Raffle the dog, Scarsdale, and depend upon it the 
man who wins it will come and beg you to buy it back within 
twenty-four hours at your own figure.’ 

Mr. Scarsdale began to think. 

‘ The dog,’ he replied, ‘ would come home of his own accord ; 
but—but—that would not do.’ 

‘ Put it at its worst, Scarsdale. Let us suppose that Clasher 
of Christ Church, or Nobbs of the Tavern, or any bond-fide sport- 
ing man, wins it, wouldn’t he rather take a ten-pound note to be 
shot of a beast who would go mad without you, than stick to his 
bargain? Besides, the odds are even that a muff would get the 
old chap, and I know more than one who wouldn’t so much as dare 
take him away with a chain.’ 

Mr. Scarsdale did not appear convinced. Circumstances, how- 
ever, subsequently transpired which rendered it more than neces- 
sary that he should have some ready money; and as the mother 
threw her children to the wolves in order to save her life, so this 
man was compelled by iron destiny to part with the best friend he 
possessed in the wide world. 

Bob Cherry got up the raffle for him. There was no great 
difficulty in raising the maximum sum ; and so far as being relieved 
from hostile pressure by friends and foes, Mr. Scarsdale was happy. 
Nevertheless he could not bear the sight of the old dog; and so 
deep was his grief that he actually demeaned himself so far as to 
write an exceedingly humble letter to his outraged parent, diplo- 
matically enough asking not for money but forgiveness. 

The raffle, however, came off, and the dog—like a poor slave— 
became the property of Mr. Fineekin of Wadham. 

What possessed Mr. Fineekin to invest a sovereign in a raffle 
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for a bulldog ?. Mr. Fineekin was a little spare nervous creature, 
who generally took his walks abroad alone. Surely he was not the 
man to own a fighting brute by whose side a bear seemed lamb- 
like. 

The fact is, Mr. Fineekin had during his solitary rambles en- 
countered a hulking tramp who terrorised him out of a florin, and 
a bull who induced him to fly over the nearest hedge. Thought 
he savagely, ‘ If only I had a really savage dog, I should be safe 
from future molestation. Bulls would either flee or suffer for it, 
whilst tramps would not so much as dare to cross the road.’ Cow- 
ardice it was, then, which induced Mr. Fineekin to covet Muzzler, 
and cowardice does not always pay its proprietor. 

The raffle took place in Bob Cherry’s room ; and at its conelu- 
sion, Mr. Fineekin, as an out-college man and a stranger to all 
present, found himself under the necessity of carrying off his much- 
coveted prize. He therefore advanced with all the pluck at his 
command, and with a very silvern ‘ Poo’ fellow!’ attempted to pat 
Muzzler. 

The response was a terrible low growl, like the tuning of pedal 
pipes. 

Mr. Fineekin ricocheted at once. 

‘You needn’t be afraid of him,’ remarked Bob Cherry sar- 
castically. 

‘D-do you th-think he’ll b-bite ?’ stammered Mr. Fineekin, who 
was obviously in mortal terror, his countenance by degrees assuming 
the chlorid hue which is the immediate precursor of sea-sickness. 

‘ They will bite at times,’ answered Bob gravely, taking refuge 
in generalities. 

‘ D-do they b-bite v-vewy hard ?’ 

‘They won’t let go; that’s all.” Mr. Cherry began to feel a 


* malicious pleasure in the torture experienced by Mr. Fineekin. 


‘It’s v-very awful,’ gasped Mr. Fineekin. ‘I—I think I'll 
hire a cad to b-bwing the animal to my wooms.’ 

With which assurance Mr. Fineekin made for the door, and was 
heard to rush down the stairs like a Niagara or a comet in a hurry. 

In a very few minutes a man appeared at Mr. Cherry’s door. 
He had come, he said, to fetch a leetle dawg—a poopee, in fact— 
for Mr. Fineekin. 

‘ There he is,’ observed Mr. Cherry dryly. 

‘Be you his master, sir ?’ 

‘No, my man, I’m not. He did belong to Mr. Scarsdale, and 
Mr. Scarsdale ain’t in college just now.’ 

‘P’r’aps I’d better call again. I don’t like ’is looks.’ 

‘ P’r’aps you hadn’t. You must take him now or never. I’m 
not going to keep other people’s dogs inmy rooms. Why couldn't 
Mr. Fineekin take him away himself ?’ 
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Thus adjured the man crept up gingerly, and producing a chain 
from his pocket, prepared to affix it to Muzzler’s collar. The old 
dog eyed him for an instant suspiciously, and then, without much 
ado in the way of vocalisation, as if aware of the man’s intent, laid 
on to his leg firmly, and began to play with the muscles in a style 
promising evil for his future pedestrianism. 

You never heard a cad howl like that cad. His shrieks brought 
up a brace of scouts and a baker’s dozen of undergraduates, includ- 
ing luckily Mr. Scarsdale, who happened to be entering the quad- 
rangle. At a word from his former master Muzzler released the 
sufferer in a state of lameness piteous to behold. 

‘I'll take him to Mr. Fineekin’s rooms myself,’ observed Mr. 
Searsdale, and suiting the action to the word, he whistled to the 
dog, who was licking his lips as if he rather approved of the taste 
of human blood, and sauntered off towards Wadham. 

‘ Mr. Fineekin, sir?’ said the porter; ‘he’s in No. 16 Back Quad. 
three-pair left.’ 

Thither wended their way both man and dog. They found Mr. 
Fineekin within and alone. 

‘I congratulate you, sir,’ said Mr. Scarsdale politely, ‘ on pos- 
sessing the best dog in the University. I am sincerely sorry to be 
obliged to part with him.’ 

‘ D-does he always b-bleed at the mouth ?’ inquired Mr. Finee- 
kin ruefully. . 

‘Never except when he is out of temper,’ was the ready reply. 
Then, with a brief ‘ Excuse me, I’m in a hurry,’ he dropped his glove 
dodgily in the doorway, and by a quick gesture motioning to Muzzler 
to keep guard thereon, bolted down the staircase, leaving Mr. Finee- 
kin as fairly in prison as the veriest malefactor in gaol. 

‘Come here, poo’ fellow, then; good dog, then!’ cried Mr. 
Fineekin. 

But no. The trusty soul, not being sufficiently sophisticated to 
understand the principles of buying and selling, budged not, nor in- 
deed paid the smallest attention to all the blandishments which were 
heaved at his head. The moment, however, that Mr. Fineekin ap- 
proached him he rose to his feet, and began to display a terrible 
double row of sharp teeth. 

Mr. Fineekin, in terror and despair, called for his scout from the 
window, but the man somehow would not answer. Then he utterly 
collapsed into a condition of horror. After about two hours of mental 
agony—for, be it remarked, he did not feel quite sure that the 
animal would not attack him—he bethought him of some biscuit in 
his cupboard. Perhaps the dog might be bribed into gentleness. 

Not so. Muzzler smelt the douceur contemptuously, turned it 
over, scratched the doormat into a heap, and then buried the biscuit 
cleverly. 
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Mr. Fineekin groaned in spirit when he found that this ruse was 
fruitless. He felt like the captive knight in the old song. At last 
the hall-bell rang, and the poor man began to wish the dog at 
Jericho, for he was exceeding hungry. But, alas, no; he could not 
escape. He saw from his altitude, three-pair up, the men troop to 
their food and troop back again. He was proceeding to howl dis- 
mally for his scout, but Muzzler, not sanctioning such noise, growled 
ominously, and he was forced to desist. 

It was about half-past eight when, to his great joy, he heard a 
heavy footstep lumber up his stairs. In a trice the dog began 
skipping as peacefully as a young lamb, and crooning for joy over the 
mysterious visitor. It was Mr. Scarsdale. 

In the course of the afternoon his father, moved by his son’s 
repentant letter, had arrived in Oxford, bringing with him his 
cheque-book. Differences had been promptly reconciled on the give- 
and-take principle. Sire and son had dined sumptuously at The 
Crozier, and now, with his skin full of champagne and a pocketful 
of notes, the gay youth came to try and make arrangements for the 
redemption of his much-loved canine friend. 

It was quite dark, for Mr. Fineekin had been fearful lest by 
moving about in search of matches he might excite the fury of this 
terrible animal. Nevertheless, in the glare of a ruddy cigar-end, 
Mr. Scarsdale’s features were recognisable. 

‘Is th-that Mr. Scarsdale ?’ faltered the poor man. 

‘Sir to you,’ was the gracious reply. ‘I came to—’ 

‘O, O,’ yelled Mr. Fineekin, ‘k-keep that w-wetched bwute off 
my l-legs. If there’s a th-thing I dwead it’s hydwophobia.’ 

Muzzler was in one of his gayest humours, being overjoyed at 
the return of Mr. Scarsdale; still, though he was shaking Mr. 
Fineekin’s trouser in playful fashion, he had no design of biting. 

‘ What’s the row?’ coolly observed Mr. Scarsdale. ‘I can’t see.’ 

Mr. Fineekin’s yells, however, grew shriller and shriller, and it 
really seemed not unlikely that he would burst a blood-vessel. 
Mr. Searsdale, under the circumstances, condescended to call the 
dog off. 

‘Wh-what will you take,’ gasped ill-starred Mr. Fineekin, ‘ to 
wemove that awful beast? I'll p-pay anything in weason if you'll 
only relieve me from b-being molested and tewwified.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ answered Mr. Scarsdale sharply. 
‘Can’t you light a candle ?’ 

After a search for matches, Mr. Fineekin contrived to display 
his countenance to his persecutors blanched with fear. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said Mr. Scarsdale, ‘ you have won a dog well worth 
fifty pounds, and, if I interpret your meaning aright, you find that 
the animal’s character is a trifle too sporting to suit your require- 
ments. Eh?’ 
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‘Take him away! Take him to Jewicho!’ cried Mr. Fineekin. 
‘ Th-that’s all I ask.’ 

‘Quite so, sir. But that won’t fit with my arrangements. I 
can’t afford to have it said that I raffied my dog and then accepted 
him as a present from the winner. I'll tell you, however, what I 
will do; you shall name a price, and I'll buy him of you,’ and Mr. 
Scarsdale chinked gold persuasively. 

Mr. Fineekin’s eyes brightened. 

‘I’ve been wather fwightened,’ he replied, ‘and I’ve lost a 
guinea. I'll sell the dog for a soveweign and a shilling.’ 

‘ Done !’ was the cool answer. 

It remains only to state that Mr. Fineekin did not invest farther 
in dog’s flesh. He gave up exercise, and took to reading vehe- 
mently ; the results whereof were a first-class and a fellowship. 
But the strain on his not very strong nerves was such as to produce 
a strange twitching of the eye, very knowing in its way. He is a 
don now, and was proctor some years ago, when he astonished the 
undergraduates by the confidential wink wherewith he amerced and 
imposed them. As for Mr. Scarsdale, he went in heavily for mus- 
cular Christianity, and they made him a colonial bishop. It is 
reported that he has already taught the male black population how 
to use their fists scientifically, but this, no doubt, is mere scandal. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains, he couid puzzle the heaviest weight 
among them, even though handicapped by his rochet and apron. 


COMPTON READE, M.A. 
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THE TRADES AND CRAFTS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Ir may be noted of Shakespeare that he does not deal much in his 
works with the middle classes of his day. He is at home with kings 
and courtiers, still more at home with the Dame Quicklys, the 
Doll Tearsheets, and the lower and more ragged sleeve of society ; 
but he rarely places his characters among the reputable burghers, 
the snug citizens. There is nothing wonderful in this. In no age 
has this respectable class afforded to the poet or dramatist any suf- 
ficient contrasts of light and shade; they are unadapted for his 
canvas, and he wisely leaves them alone. 

Still it may be interesting to trace what Shakespeare says of 
the traders and craftsmen, his contemporaries. And first we will 
take the mercer, one Master Dumbleton, who very prudently de- 
clines to give credit to that reckless knight Falstaff for the satin 
for his ‘ short cloak and slop.’ He requires better security than the 
bond of Sir John and his dependent Bardolph ; and the fat knight 
is naturally indignant, and rails at the ‘ smooth pates,’ who ‘ wear 
nothing but high shoes and bunches of keys at their girdles,’ and 
‘ stand upon security.’ We may here remark, that the ‘ bond’—a 
legal instrument binding the parties to it to the payment of a heavy 
penalty, generally double the principal, as a forfeit on the non-pay- 
ment of the actual debt—was a favourite security with traders of 
the time of Shakespeare, and indeed has not long become obsolete, 
driven out by the more handy promissory note and bill of ex- 
change. 

The haberdasher and the tailor are dramatis persone in the 
Taming of the Shrew. The haberdasher shows the cap he has 
made for Katharina, and departs without more words ; but the tailor 
has more to say. He makes gowns and kirtles, the tailor of those 
days, as well as doublets and hose, and he is just as glib with his 
tongue as his modern representative. The tailor has ever been re- 
proached with his insignificance, and Petruchio does not spare the 
conventional abuse: ‘ Thou thread, thou thimble, . . . thou flea, 
thou nit, thou winter-cricket thou!’ The yard measure is the em- 
blem of the tailor as the last is of the shoemaker (Romeo and Juliet, 
act i. sc. 2). In one of those charming scenes between Hotspur 
and his wife that occur in the First Part of Henry IV., the gallant 
young Percy justifies her when she refuses to sing to the company : 
‘’Tis the next’ (nearest) ‘ way to turn tailor or be redbreast-teacher.’ 
The village tailor is to this day usually the foremost in a earol or a 
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glee; and this might open to us many curious speculations as to the 
idiosyncrasies of trade ; but we forbear. 

From the tailor and shoemaker to the cobbler is no great de- 
scent, but Shakespeare marks it with his usual adroitness : 

‘ Cobbler. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl. I 
meddle with no tradesman’s matters, nor woman’s matters, but 
with awl.’ 

The cobbler, you will observe, is no tradesman, but an artisan, 
as is the carpenter, who (Julius Cesar, act i. sc. 1) is reproved by 
the tribune Flavius that, being mechanical, he walks ‘ upon a la- 
bouring day without the sign’ of his ‘ profession ;’ namely, the leather 
apron and the rule. 

One might well conclude, and the bust and portraits of our poet 
bear out the inference, that Shakespeare meddled not much with 
razors. No merry Figaro appears in his dramas, and we have few 
allusions to the barber. We may cite ‘the barber’s chair that fits’ 
everybody (All’s Well that Ends Well, act ii. sc. 2), and ‘ the forfeits 
in a barber’s shop,’ that stand ‘as much in mock as mark.’ These 
forfeits are the penalties frolicsomely enforced from customers who 
meddle with the razors or other implements of the barber that are 
displayed about his shop. Forby, in his East Anglian Vocabulary, 
says that this exaction of forfeits existed in his day (1830), and we 
have no doubt the custom might yet be traced in out-of-the-way 
country districts. 

The barber naturally brings us to the surgeon, of whom—and 
we may take the fact as an indication that Shakespeare had ‘ no 
regular medical attendant’—little is said by our dramatist. Portia 
adjures Shylock to have one present when he exacts the forfeiture 
of his pound of flesh from Antonio; but the prudent Jew—who has 
had experience of doctors’ bills, no doubt—cannot see the necessity 
of incurring such a charge.* 

Although the schoolmaster does not properly come within our 
scope, we may mention him in this category. We have an excellent 


‘ sketch of him in one of Shakespeare’s earliest comedies, Love’s 


Labour’s Lost—namely, Holofernes, who educates youth ‘ at the 
charge-house on the top of the mountain;’ a pompous critical gentle- 
man, who is sadly put out of countenance when he has to perform 
on his own account. Malvolio (Twelfth Night, act iii. sc. 2) is 
cross-gartered ‘ like a pedant that keeps a school i’ th’ church.’ And 
this reminds us that, from the time of Henry VII. downwards, the 
parish church was very frequently the schoolhouse also. John 
Evelyn, who was born a few years after Shakespeare’s death, tells 
us, in his Diary, that he learnt his rudiments from a schoolmaster 
in the church at Wootton; and the writer was informed by an elderly 


* The apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, who culls simples and sells poisons 
has an Italian aspect, and is not to be ranked among our English dowrgeois, 
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gentleman, living in the parish of Loddon, Norfolk, that he remem- 
bered, fifty years ago or so, that a school was carried on in a little 
chamber over the porch in Loddon church. 

The blacksmith, though at that time, as now, he was an artisan 
of much importance in the village community, meets with little no- 
tice from Shakespeare, although the one allusion that we have culled 
teems with descriptive force : 

‘IT saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers,—which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,— 
Told of a many thousand warlike French 
That were embattailéd and rank’d in Kent.’ 
King John, act iv. se. 2. 

But when we come to the publican—the host or hostess, the 
tavern-keeper, the tapster—-we are embarrassed with the multi- 
plicity of our references. The host of Shakespeare’s day is rather 
familiar and presuming: he loves a merry jest, but keeps a careful 
eye on the credit of his customers. The hostess is fat, jovial, and 
somewhat obscene; she is long-suffering with her favourites, but 
her patience may come to an end at last. She can attack her cus- 
tomers, and hand them over to the keeping of the law, when she 
thinks her money in danger; but she is not inexorable nor without 
bowels of compassion. She watches over the sick-bed of the inimit- 
able Falstaff, and we can pardon her gross and fulsome habits when 
we picture her as fitly comforting the dying moments of our scan- 
dalous old favourite : 

‘Now I to comfort him bid him a’ should not think of God; I 
hoped there was no need to trouble himself with any such thoughts 
yet. Soa’ bade me lay more clothes on his feet. I put my hand 
into the bed and felt them, and they were as cold as any stone.’ 

The carrier from Kent, surly and grumbling, with his packhorses 
picketed in the yard of the inn, whose clock is Charles’s Wain rising 
over the new chimney, is not widely different from your carrier of 
the present day, who is, however, generally cheerful and obliging. 
He no longer stands in fear at Gadshill, and has no convoy of gen- 
tlemen travelling up to London with great charge to bear him com- 
pany; but much of the internal communication of the rural districts 
is still in his hands, and he is in no immediate danger of being 
extinguished by railway enterprise. 

Of the haberdasher’s wife, who has the clubs of the apprentices 
of the Strand at her command, who wears a pinked porringer on her 
head, and rails at the palace-porter from among the press at the 
Princess Elizabeth’s christening, we have a glimpse at the end of 
King Henry VIII., though it may be doubted whether we haye 
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Shakespeare’s hand in the delineation. The goldsmith’s wife keeps 
more select company, and exchanges wit with the gallants of the 
court : 

‘Have you not been acquainted with goldsmiths’ wives,’ says 
. the melancholy Jaques to Orlando (As You Like It, act iii. sc. 2), 
‘and conned them out of rings ?’ 

The pedler, or travelling merchant, is well represented by Auto- 
lycus, a gay merry rascal, with songs for man or woman, of all sizes : 
‘He hath ribbons of all the colours i’ the rainbow ; points more 
than all the lawyers in Bohemia can learnedly handle, though they 
come to him by the gross; inkles, caddisses, cambrics, lawns: why, 
he sings ’em over, as they were gods or goddesses; you would 
think a smock were a she-angel, he so chants to the sleeve-band, and 
the work about the square on’t.’ Inkles and caddisses are still known 
to the small-ware dealers, the one being a sort of braid, the other 
of tape ; but the names would not be familiar to the housewives of 
the present day. The points are strings with which the upper and 
lower garments were attached, an end served by our modern ‘ braces.’ 
The silken tips of driving-whips are known by the harness-makers 
as points, and the name is probably a survival. 

We do not pretend to have exhausted the list of Shakespeare’s 
craftsmen. Nick Bottom, the lover of Titania, is a weaver; Francis 
Flute, a bellows-mender; Tom Snout, a tinker; but we find nothing 
characteristic of these crafts. That even in those days it was pos- 
sible to play many parts we may infer from the testimony of Chris- 
topher Sly (Induction, Taming of the Shrew) : 

‘ Am not I Christopher Sly, old Sly’s son of Burton-heath ; by 
birth a pedler, by education a card-maker, by transmutation a bear- 
herd, and now by present profession a tinker ?’ 

At the same time, his example is not encouraging to those who 
are dissatisfied with their present lot, and desire a change of occu- 
pation. He is in danger of the tharborough, for refusing or being 
unable to pay his score at the alehouse; and he owes Marian 
Hacket, the fat ale-wife of Wincot, ‘ fourteenpence on the score for 
sheer ale ;’ a debt which the said Marian would take a very sanguine 
view of, if she classed it as ‘ doubtful.’ 

We are disposed to think, however, that Shakespeare is not re- 
sponsible for Christopher Sly; for our poet had a sort of tenderness 
for rogues and vagabonds, and generally mixes some touch of humour 
with their composition, wanting altogether in Christopher. 

Here space compels us to take our leave of Shakespeare’s gal- 
lery of trading men, hoping that even this household stuff may be a 
kind of history. FREDERICK TALBOT. 
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LOVE’S APPEAL 


THov swayest my life, as moons the sea: 
Nature’s inevitable laws 
Less plainly blend effect with cause 
Than thou dost rule my destiny. 


Thou art my fate: undream’d-of bliss 
Is stored for me in one sweet word. 
Let but its opposite be heard, 

And then thou art my Nemesis. 


O pause, and solemn counsel take ! 

Think what it is to own control 

O’er man’s whole being, life, and soul ; 
To bid a heart beat high—or break ! 


All other hope, ambition, love, 
Centres in that by thee inspired : 
Less ardently my soul is fired 

With aims that point to worlds above. 


So, like a votary at the shrine, 
I feel the afflatus o’er me steal 
Blindly before thy feet to kneel 
And render homage quite divine. 


Then speak; be this appeal my last ; 
Only remember that a life 
Before thee lies, for peace or strife— 
A future thou canst bless or blast. 


Speak. I will bend me to thy will, 
In silent joy, if thou say ‘ Yes.’ 
If ‘No,’ I’ll hide my bitterness 
And be thy mute adorer still. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 


Tarrp Serius, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XXVI. 











SPORT AND ADVENTURE IN HUDSON’S BAY COUNTRY 


To escape as far as possible from the conventional trammels of 
modern society ; to revert, in some remote quarter of the globe, as 
nearly as may be to the rude conditions of primitive life; to fly off 
at a tangent into the unknown space of the great Western continent ; 
or to lose oneself in Libyan deserts, or amid some wilderness of 
Asiatic hills,—appears to be an instinct with hundreds and tens of 
hundreds of true-born Britons living under the complex laws of an 
artificial nineteenth-century civilisation. Such an attempt is to be 
regarded as a protest against the well-bred monotony of polite exist- 
ence; or perhaps it must be taken as a proof that there still sur- 
vive in our natures those passions which have made the English 
race what it is. Ifyou scratch a Russian, you know what to expect. 
If you remove the veneer which covers the nature of the thorough- 
bred son of Albion, you shall find that he is swayed by much the 
same aspirations and motives as those which governed his ancestors, 
when the surface of this island was pretty equally divided between 
forest and fen, hill and wild. The hardy Norseman, we know upon 
lyrical authority, had his home of yore upon the foaming wave ; but 
the spirit of the hardy Norseman lives at the present day in the 
breasts of his descendants to the hundredth generation, animating the 
body of the Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate each time his oar is 
pulled through the Thames, and his boat cleaves the river as rapidly 
as strong arms and stout hearts can impel it, in pursuit or in 
advance of his triumphant or defeated antagonist. Race is the key 
of history, and the earliest and distinctive traits of a race will be the 
heritage of its members, till the race itself is extirpated. This cir- 
cumstance would of itself be enough to explain the phenomenon in 
question. But it is not the only one that might be adduced. Con- 
trast is the intuitive craving of mankind. lBucolical poetry has 
been at all periods the product of an intensely artificial and an in- 
veterately worldly age. The Eclogues of Virgil were written when 
Rome was saturated to the heart’s core with the mammon of urban 
vanity. The Eclogues of Pope were written when just the same 
influences prevailed in England. The bards of our own day, except 
on one or two occasions Mr. Tennyson, have not patronised this 
species of metrical composition. But insfead, as a not less emphatic 
protest against the predominant genius of contemporary life, we find 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, and the crowd of poetasters who follow 
in their train, imploring us to readopt the traditions of Attic and 
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Roman paganism, and to worship the deities of Olympus at least 
by following their precepts in the world of London. 

It is a healthier development of this vigorous rebellion against 
the social influences that hem us in on every side, that brood over us 
from every quarter, which prompts English noblemen and English 
gentlemen to scour the surface of the terrestrial globe in quest of 
new scenes, new occupations, new ideas. The precise method in 
which they seek to realise their vague and restless wishes is deter- 
mined by the habits and pursuits of the order to which they belong. 
Trained to field sports from their infancy upward, they announce 
their presence in regions lying outside the domain of civilisation by 
the crack of the rifle-bullet, instead of the inspired shriek of the 
rhymester. If our latter-day poets have succeeded in making for 
themselves an ideal dwelling in the centre of classic heathenism, 
these adventurous Nimrods at periodic intervals literally find their 
habitation in spots untrodden by city-bred humanity. A Livingstone 
is but the sublime type of these amateur nomads. Motives different 
from those which urged on the great explorer, who found his rest at 
Tlala on the 23d May 1873, primarily dominate a Gordon Cumming 
or a Lord Southesk. But a family likeness runs through every 
member of the group. Unless we are greatly mistaken, these men 
confer an inestimable service upon their times. They keep before 
the minds of a generation overfond of self-indulgence and luxury at 
home the picture of a thoroughly masculine ideal. They start forth 
on their expedition of enterprise ; they return, and they give us their 
experiences in a book. Ill or well written, these literary works have 
always something to instruct and much to interest. They create 
the appetite, which, to a certain extent, they satisfy, and thus it is 
that sporting tours in distant latitudes are as popular and fashionable 
a species of physical pastime as a moor in the Highlands, a hunting- 
box in Leicestershire, a river in Norway, and a yacht at Cowes. 
Wild-boar hunts are organised every week in London for the Black 
Forest in Germany ; and if matters go on at this rate, more gentle- 
men will annually repair to shoot buffaloes in the prairies than for- 
merly pilgrimaged to kill grouse in Sutherland and Caithness. 

Such a volume* as that which Lord Southesk has given us is 
an admirable commentary on the English tendency of which we have 
spoken, and one most favourably representative of the class to which 
it belongs. The complete English gentleman is reflected throughout 
its pages ; and when we say ‘ complete,’ we attach a special meaning 
to the word. Lord Southesk is something more than a mere sports- 
man. Fond of his rifle and a capital shot, he combines with the 





* Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains: a Diary and Narrative of Travel, 
Sport, and Adventure during a Journey through the Hudson's Bay Company's Ter- 
ritories in 1859 and 1860. By the Earl of Southesk, K.T., F.R.G.S. With maps 
and illustrations, (Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 1875.) 
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instincts of the refined Englishman the accomplishments of the 
scholar and the perceptions of the man of science. He draws us 
a series of powerfully-graphic pictures of the mountains that he 
traversed ; the valleys he explored; the big game that he bagged, 
and the manner in which he bagged it. At the same time, he 
writes in a tone and spirit which are very welcome, and which 
are an edifying contrast to the inflated glorification of brute courage 
and muscular strength into which a narrative of physical enterprise 
too often resolves itself. By every class of reader Saskatchewan— 
the name .of which river we may as well, once and for all, say is 
pronounced with a strong emphasis on the second syllable, the first, 
the penultimate, and the ultimate being as short as the human 
voice can make them—thus, Sas-katch-é-win—will be found a 
delightful book; it is delightful to those who like a plain straight- 
forward account of vigorous vicissitudes by forest and flood; it is 
delightful to those who take an interest in one of the most promising 
yet least-known and least-developed portions of the great American 
continent ; it is delightful to all who can appreciate the delicate 
literary touches ofa well-informed, refined English gentleman. Useful 
to the sportsman and the traveller, it will be a work invaluable to the 
scientific geographer. Lord Southesk is a man of many interests 
and many attainments. He can bowl over a buffalo—and an en- 
raged buffalo is a peculiarly awkward antagonist—or he can knock 
you offa neat bit of Shakespearean exegesis with the same happiness 
and skill. It may be said that the essays appended to the volume 
on the dramas of the immortal bard are somewhat out of place in a 
volume on Transatlantic sport. The answer to this is that Lord 
Southesk was anxious to give us a record of the manner in which 
he occupied his time from May 1859 to January 1860; that he 
wanted to show not only how thoroughly an English sportsman 
could relish the amusements of the Hudson’s Bay Company Territory, 
but how a mind with any resources at its disposal may always be 
pleasantly occupied in the most outlandish places, and with the 
fewest possible of literary and intellectual appliances. Lord Scuthesk 
not only took his weapons of destruction with him in the shape of 
a whole arsenal of guns and rifles ; he found room for a Shakespeare, 
a Life of Wesley, My Novel, and about a score more of equally attrac- 
tive vade mecums. 

As to the successive incidents recorded in Saskatchewan, Lord 
Southesk must tell his own story. Little would be gained by boiling- 
down four hundred pages of vigorous writing into the compass of 
our present article. Taking as his start-point Crow-Wing, on the 
Mississippi, his lordship went with his oddly-assorted retinue to 
Fort Garry. Thence he proceeded due west till he reached the 
elbow of the Saskatchewan, when he turned off due north to Carlton 
House. Then he went due westward once more till he reached 
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Edmonton, and then going gradually southwards he came to Old 
Bow Fort, which was his final goal. Some hundreds of miles of 
his homeward route were identical with the line he pursued on his 
outward-bound journey. From Old Bow Fort he proceeded by a 
direct cut to Edmonton—traversing, that is, the base of a triangle 
instead of its two sides. But from Edmonton to Carlton the track 
was virtually the same. From Carlton he went to the shores of 
Lake Winnipegoss, skirting the wild Touchwood Hills. Thence he 
sailed on the superb lake of Manitoba; and when he had arrived at 
Fort Garry, retraced his former footsteps till he found himself 
once more at Crow-Wing. It was comparatively an accident which 
caused Lord Southesk to select the Hudson’s Bay Territory as the 
scene of his explorations. In 1858 he wanted good sport ‘in some 
part of the world or other,’ where ‘at the same time he could recruit 
his health by an active open-air life in a healthy climate.’ ‘Why 
not go to Hudson’s Bay Country ?’ was the question casually asked 
him by some friend. ‘It is full of large game, such as buffalo, 
bears, and deer; the climate is exactly what you require.’ The 
offer of an introduction to the governor of the Company, Sir George 
Simpson, was no sooner made than it was accepted; and on the 
15th April 1859 Lord Southesk found himself fairly started on 
his travels. During the first stage of his route on the American 
continent, Lord Southesk had for his fellow-traveller Dr. Rae, the 
great Arctic explorer. On the 14th June Lord Southesk was at 
Fort Garry, and on that day all his preparations were complete. 
‘I was fortunate,’ he writes, ‘in securing the services of a tho- 
roughly competent guide—that is to say, head man—in John 
M‘Kay, a younger brother of an energetic leader from Crow-Wing. 
Under him were four men, belonging to his own district: Morrison 
M‘Beath and Donald Matheson of unmixed Sutherlandshire descent ; 
George Kline of the French-Canadian race ; and James Short, whom 
I have already spoken of—all of them picked men, perfectly up to 
their work, excellent fellows in every possible respect. Besides 
this Red-River party there was Duncan Robertson, who came with 
me from Scotland; also Sir George’s canoe man, Thomas Ariwa- 
kenha, the Iroquois, commonly known as Toma, whose duties con- 
sisted in driving the wagon, cooking my meals, and, along with 
Duncan, acting as my special attendant.’ 

It is with much reluctance that we abstain from introducing the 
reader to even the chief of the countless exciting episodes in Sas- 
katchewan. We can only sum up results. The game which Lord 
Southesk found exactly verified the expectations which his friend 
had led him to form—there were bears, buffaloes, wild sheep, and 
some small winged animals. The climate was delicious, nor from 
the beginning to the end of the campaign does any one seem to have 
had a day’s illness. Bugs and mosquitoes annoyed during the sum- 
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mer months, but there was nothing more serious. The cold in the 
early winter months was excessive; and we can quite sympathise 
with Lord Southesk when he tells us that one bitter February day, 
in 1860, he was profoundly grateful to find himself back in the 
comfortable coffee-room of the Brevoort-House Hotel. As to the 
character of the native Indians, our author seems to have formed 
the lowest possible opinion of them. They are mostly thieves and 
drunkards, and are all of them liars and knaves. ‘ AsI sat,’ he 
writes, ‘in the bar-room (at Crow-Wing), I beheld a sight that filled 
me with sorrow and disgust—the once great chief of the Ojibways, 
‘* Hole-in-the Day,’’ reeling about in a state of contemptible drunk- 
enness. This degraded man was following Larne everywhere, with 
the most abject importunities for drink. ‘‘ Charlie, Charlie, do give 
me more !”’ was his piteous incessant cry, while tears ran down his 
pale and flabby cheeks. At length, in an agony of supplication, he 
caught hold of Larne’s coat-skirt ; the tavern-keeper spurned him 
away, and he fell on his face upon the floor with helpless blubberings 
like a scolded child.’ 

As will be seen, fifteen years have gone since Saskatchewan— 
‘the river that runs so swiftly’—was written, or at least the journals 
which are incorporated into it were kept. It seems natural to ask 
whether the lapse of this interval of time may not in some degree 
impair the value of the book, so far as the practical traveller or 
sportsman is concerned. Strange as it may seem, it does nothing 
of the kind. Except in the immediate neighbourhood of Fort Garry, 
a decade and a half has worked no change in the appearance or con- 
ditions of the country. Lord Southesk’s information is therefore 
as fresh for all practical purposes as if it had been collected yester- 
day. It so happens that we have before us at this minute a letter 
from one of the chief officials of the Hudson Bay Company testifying 
to this fact. For the public at large evidence ofthis nature may be 
unattainable ; but.as we have been at the pains of comparing Lord 
Southesk’s volume with Grant’s Ocean to Ocean, published in 1873, 
we feel able to speak with something like decisiveness on the 
matter. 

There is one more subject to which we think it desirable to draw 
attention. Lord Southesk has been informed by one of his reviewers 
that, ‘ifhe is to be accepted asa fair representative ofhis class,’ it would 
seem that ‘no amount of culture will eradicate the savage instincts 
of the British gentleman.’ While we deprecate the habit of criticising 
criticism in a general way, the charge here formulated against the 
author of Saskatchewan is so personal, so gross, so unfounded, that 
we cannot but animadvert to its terms. We search in vain for the 
slightest pretext for such an insinuation. The reviewer in question 
cites one or two extracts from Lord Southesk’s diary, in which he 
gives the particulars of some especially difficult shots that he made 
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at long distances and under dangerous circumstances. Upon this 
his censor gratuitously gives his lordship, when he expresses his in- 
dignation at the cruel treatment accorded to their teams by Canadian 
dogdrivers, to understand that he is a hypocrite, and that he is some- 
thing worse than a hypocrite when he expresses his gratitude to 
divine Providence for deliverance from imminent peril. What Lord 
Southesk’s real views on the subject of sport are, and what were the 
occasions on which he made use of his deadly arms of precision, may 
be judged from the following paragraph, which the reviewer of course 
ignores, in common with many other passages similar in tone and 
scope: ‘I was well pleased,’ he writes, ‘ with our sport among the 
buffalo, which to my mind could scarcely have been improved. Had 
slaughter been the chief object we might have slain hundreds of bulls 
and lean cows ; nothing could have been more easily done; but such 
cruelty would have weighed heavy on my conscience, and to give my 
men justice, they showed no inclination for mere wanton massacre. 
Not counting two or three bulls shot after a fine run and allowed 
every chance for their lives, or slain under some sudden excitement, 
I could safely say that no buffalo had been killed by myself and my 
men except for good, or at all events definite, and sufficient reasons.’ 

It is true that Lord Southesk went to the country of the Sas- 
katchewan as a sportsman; but he also went there as a pilgrim in 
quest of health. He would be the last person to deny that he took a 
genuine and a sportsmanlike pleasure in routing out the fere nature 
which he encountered from their lairs. But he was attended by a 
large party; he was travelling through a country uncivilised and 
almost uninhabited. His commissariat was purely contingent on 
the success of his rifle. It was absolutely necessary that he should 
kill a certain number of game, and when that number was completed 
he killed no more. To what straits he was sometimes brought in 
the matter of food may be judged of from the fact that on several 
occasions he had to make his meal off the hind leg of a skunk! 
The charges brought against him by the reviewer to whom we have 
alluded are as insignificant as they are malicious. Judged of by such 
a standard, writers like Stonehenge, the Druid, and Nimrod would 
be absolute savages ; sportsmen generally, bloodthirsty demons ; and 
all who record the incidents of sport, nothing better than ghouls and 
vampires. It is the essential humanity of Lord Southesk’s book 
which constitutes one of its special charms—a humanity as con- 
spicuous as its culture and refinement, and as thoroughly natural as 
the fresh spirit of vigorous vitality which every page seems to ex- 
hale. Saskatchewan is a book that sportsmen will delight in, and it 
is a book which will please in not an inferior degree every reader who 
can appreciate the superb scenery of the rivers, rocks, and forests of 
the Hudson Bay Country, either at first hand, or seen through the 
medium of vividly picturesque description. 
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WERE you born where, supposing you had been master enough of 
yourself to listen, you could have heard the chiming at St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside, E.C.? Then are you, by glorious tradition, as 
you are aware, entitled to the high style and dignity of Cock Ney; 
and then have you so many thousands of big brothers and sisters 
and less near relatives—big by growth, at any rate, if not all of 
them by possession of gallant heart and mind—that you have no 
need to blush and stammer, and to strive to blur out the fact of the 
connativity. But have you ever (on subsequent and more self- 
reliant occasions), after hearing the chiming at the church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, E.C., formed one of the congregation at a 
morning week-day service there? Ah, that is a very different 
matter, and that is a question to which very few, Londoners or 
provincials either, could make an answer in the affirmative. And 
on that matter there are, curiously, a few words to say. 

Are the following sentences in kind readers’ memory? ‘A 
great sea-fight was expected; but... in effect no fight proved 
needful. Daylight was not yet sunk, when there rose from the 
north-eastward a heavy gale; blew all night, and by six next morn- 
ing was a raging storm; had blown quite away out of those waters 
(fractions of him upon the rocks of Guernsey) ; had tumbled ’s 
transports bottom uppermost (so to speak) in Dunkirk Roads ;— 
and, in fact, had blown the Enterprise over the horizon, and re- 
lieved the official Britannic mind in the usual miraculous manner.’ 

Are these sentences of Carlyle’s in memory? it is demanded. If 
they are not, there they are, for relishing consideration, and for the 
object of being able to ask to what do they refer? Is it to the 
Spanish Armada? Not so; because the blanks should read Roque- 
Feuille and the Comte de Saxe; Guernsey and Dunkirk are some- 
what out of longitude; and, if a glance be given to the top of Car- 
lyle’s page, the date can be read March 6th, 1744; a century 
and three quarters lagging! And yet surely the words ‘raging 
storm,’ ‘ blown the Enterprise over the horizon,’ ‘miraculous manner,’ 
&c., do describe the great naval event of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as we in our hearts ever have enshrined it! Yes; for the 
reason that history is the garrulous old dame she is; perpetually 
uttering the same stories ; constantly, if asked for a picture of what 
is doing in one group of centuries, holding up to view a mirror of 
some other that has preceded. However, let it be. One overthrow 
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is thoroughly efficacious in recalling another, and this does recall 
the defeat of the invincible Spanish Armada, and that is precisely 
what the quotation was required to do. 

Of course it will be asked wonderingly, Why? Of course, too, 
it will be thought conclusively there can be no connection be- 
tween King Philip’s half-moon of gaudy galleons and the gray old 
church of St. Mary-le-Bow. But there is, though. On the 12th 
day of August of each year there is held in that traffic-beridden 
building a special service of thanksgiving for the glorious upset of 
these very galleons, and the discomfiture of the dreaded monarch 
who ordered them to these shores. It was held this year; it was 
held last year; it has been held every year that there have been 
three persons gathered together to listen to it. There was an in- 
termission, of course, in the seven years between the burning of the 
original church in 1666 and the completion of the present structure 
by Sir Christopher Wren in 1673—though this is shorter than it 
might have been, owing to the fire having broken out on September 
3d, three weeks after the celebration of that year’s thanksgiving; 
but with this exception (and even then, for sure, the piety of the 
incumbent and the necessities of the people would have found some 
temporary locus whence they could have sent up their fervent 
prayers), and with the exception also of the one or two occasions 
when the bells have clanged out to unheeding ears or to busy cits 
too anxious and too eager to be drawn from mart or change, the 
singular old service has gone on, and the custom has continued to 
be honoured by the—observance. One year that shall be noted the 
congregation amounted to ten persons, of whom one only was of Adam’s 
gender. Four officers of the church completed the souls within its walls ; 
the rev. the officiating minister, the clerk, the sexton, and lastly, the 
neat ‘and orderly young woman who undoubtedly does her duty both 
to the handing to and the proper cleansing of the pews. The ser- 
vice (the ordinary Order of Common Prayer) was faithfully gone 
through, without organ voluntary to precede it, or choir chanting, or 
anthem, to relieve the clergyman, by rest or substitution, of a little of 
his fatigue; the Old Hundredth Psalm-tune was sung (the clerk 
primitively leading off the strain; the nine ladies present — were 
they the ‘ tuneful’ incognite ?—helping him with sufficiently melo- 
dious treble) ; and then, properly, according to the rubric, there 
followed the homily or sermon. In this there was allusion made to 
the overthrow of the invincible Spanish Armada, and after it thers 
came the benediction, the slow uprising of the ten worshippers, ihe 
quiet withdrawal of them, the closing of the doors, and the thing 
was done. 

This in the year, say, 1870. Buthowin1770? Howin 1670? 
How in 15—not 70 (for the Armada then had had no existence, the 
Spanish king having only in that year, it may be presumed, given 
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up the hope of becoming the consort of Elizabeth, since it was pre- 
cisely in that year the Pope struck at her most despotic majesty 
with his extreme blow of excommunication), but how was it in 
1590, two years after the humiliation of King Philip, and when 
yet the keels and spars and treasure of his galleons were being 
tossed from rock to wave on the wild and cutting shores of Ireland 
and the Orkneys ? 
Let the centuries be taken in succession, and taken backwards, 
as all centuries should be, if it is required to grasp them with the 
easiest comprehension. Think of 1770. What figures were likely 
to be wending towards Bow-churchyard, summoned by the chiming, 
thinking of the invincible Spanish Armada—then? First and fore- 
most, as is fitting, there would have been his reverence the rector ; 
shovel-hat, wig, bands, breeches, buckles, powder, serene smile, and 
(sure to be) snuff-box, complete. And, pray, who was his reverence 
the rector? Thomas Newton, D.D., Bishop of Bristol; a man of 
liberal thought, and who, beyond all question, was very liberally 
beneficed. He was made, during his life, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Rector of this St. Mary; Prebendary of Westminster 
(where he had been a scholar); Precentor of York ; Canon residen- 
tiary of St. Paul’s; then Bishop of Bristol; and, finally, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. He made himself also critic of the great critic, Dr. 
Johnson, whose fellow-townsman and contemporary he was; and old 
Samuel said something of him too richly-tasting to be here omitted. 
He was at Oxford, his busy Bozzy with him (in the year 1784). 
They had gone down thither by coach, in company with those agree- 
able American ladies who were meddlesomely cautioned on no ac- 
count to let drop any allusion to their own congress, because the old 
doctor was well known to be so very violent against their people ; 
and the pair had taken up their quarters at the house of Dr. Adams, 
the Master of Pembroke College there, Johnson’s very kind and 
hospitable old friend. The host commenced speaking of the St. 
Mary-le-Bow bishop; he had been then about two years laid in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and his Life, from his own pen, had just appeared 
as a prefix to his collected works. It was in this Life that he had 
censured the never-to-be-censured Johnson ; writing bitterly of his 
malevolence, his spleen, his ill-humour, his revival of old scandals, 
his—other things that rankled in the big Samuel’s mind when his 
name was mentioned in his hearing; and the old lexicographer 
shouldered his gun, took aim, and heavily fired. His first shot 
brought down the honoured bishop to a very so-so mortal indeed. 
His name being Thomas, he called him Tom. ‘Tom,’ he said, 
‘ knew he should be dead before what he has said of me should ap- 
pear. He durst not have printed it while he was alive.’ Dr. Adams, 
the host, adroitly tried to give the subject a gentle turn. ‘ Was not 
the Prophecies of the bishop thought to be his great work?’ he 
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asked. ‘Why, sir, it is Tom’s great work,’ Johnson fired out 
again, this time a very broadside of satire; ‘but how far it is great, 
or how much of it is Tom’s, are other questions. I fancy a consi- 
derable part of it was borrowed. And,’ he added, when his host 
opposed that new front to him, ‘I don’t think he was a very suc- 
cessful man either. He did not get very high; he was late in 
getting what he did get, and he did not get it by the best means. 
I believe he was a gross flatterer.’ 

A monument to this bishop-rector is in this his church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, at his own altar’s side. It looks on, pale and calm 
enough, in these days now. But the question is, how was Spanish- 
Armada day kept when he was there, or should have been there, in 
his own proper flesh? To this no doubt the answer is, it was done 
in all form and solemnity. _ Patched faces and‘ powdered hair would 
have been present in fair numbers—with painted fans to stir the 
heat upon them, with ruffles and hoops and brocaded trains to make 
the city beaux raise their eyebrows gladly. The said beaux, and, 
too, graver and more paunchy cits—members all of them of the 
Honourable Companies of Skinners, Cordwainers, Haberdashers, 
and so forth—would have found inside the church stanch Puritan- 
ism; no innovations. They could have sat looking at the lovely 
wearers of the hoops and trains calmly, free from draught; for al- 
ready the screen, still standing, had been erected, to narrow Sir 
Christopher’s proportions by nearly half, and make warmth and 
comfort (and perhaps somnolency ?) things possible to the parish- 
ioners; and through this screen, when its wicket was opened on this 
August day of 1770, to admit any tardy comer, there would have 
floated lazily the nasal singing of one of Sternhold and Hopkins’s 
Psalms. This, let it be supposed, to have agreeable identifying ; 
’tis Sternhold’s own, and numbered forty-four : 

‘ Our ears have heard our fathers tell, 
and rev’rently record 


The wondrous works that thou hast done 
in ancient time, O Lord. 


I trusted not in bow or sword, 
they could not save me sound : 
Thou keep’st us from our foes’ great rage, 
and did’st them all confound.’ 
This with a pitch-pipe possibly—or shall there be conceded a bass- 
viol, flute, or fiddle ?—or this, perhaps, even with the boom and 
tender lingering of a fine-toned organ, would have been what the 
congregation in that year would have listened to, and then they 
would have composedly dispersed and betaken themselves away. 
Now let a move be made back one century again. Let the 
memory rest on 1670, four years after the great fire. What was 
St. Mary-le-Bow then? A heap of ashes. A heap of blistered 
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timbers, of crumbling brick, of ruined carving, of melted ornament, 
of waste and dust and other débris, with scarcely a hod-load of sal- 
vage anywhere; and with 13,000 houses in 400 streets (not vastly 
long streets certainly, since division gives only thirty-seven houses 
and a fraction to each one of them) all lying in the same ruin and 
confusion, a shroud of wail and horror wrapping the whole scene in. 
In a black heap, thus; or, if the rate were rapid at which boards of 
public works moved then, St. Mary-le-Bow might then have been 
a pile of lofty scaffolding, with hoarding, mortar-heaps, and ladders; 
with workmen hammering and hoisting who had seen Cromwell, 
perhaps, at Whitehall; who had roared a British shout at Charles 
I. riding into town restored; who would have had only confused 
notions in their head of the Spanish Armada (sundry Ironsides, 
matchlock-snapping, and plague-outbreakings, standing to them as 
pretty tough personal ‘history’ to blot it out); but who would be 
sure to have had whistles that wanted wetting often out ofa ‘ three- 
hooped pot’ full of some convenient King’s Head strong ale. Wren 
would have been overlooking them—Dr. Wren, F.R.S., as he only 
was then, Surveyor-General of Public Works, as his office these two 
last busy years had made him—and the workmen would have seen 
him a limber energetic man under forty (a gentleman and a scholar 
withal, with his father a dean and his uncle a bishop, and he him- 
self twice chosen to sit in Parliament), and the workmen would have 
found him anxious after his Italian-Gothic spire, 197 feet high, and 
then a novelty; anxious, too, for all his measurements and detail 
to be executed fitly, and for the money intrusted to him for the 
purpose, 80711. 18s. 1d., to be conscientiously well spent. There 
was a Dame Dyonis Williamson, too, of Hales Hall, in the county 
of Norfolk, who could not watch these workmen hoisting up this 
new church of St. Mary-le-Bow and sit by watching, quite un- 
moved. She felt for her leathern purse in her capacious pocket, 
and gave (as a tablet is still recording) ‘two thousand pounds to- 
wards the Rebuilding and Splendid finishing this Church and Steeple, 
and Furnishing the same with Bells, &c., which was Demolished by 
the late Dreadfull Fire, Anno 1666.’ A George Smallwood was the 
rector then, and George Smallwood was made trustee of the gener- 
ous dame’s money, with seven churchwardens to help him; and no 
doubt he was holding his Spanish-Armada service somewhere on 
this 12th of August, if only in some lath-built building run up on 
the near waste ground just for the time. For the Reformed Church 
was strong and bitter then against the religion of hated Rome. It 
was declared openly that this fire, that had unchurched this rector 
and many others, was Papists’ work ; it was declared so openly, that 
a committee of inquiry sat in Parliament to sift the evidence (only to 
decide finally, as it is easy now to understand, that there was no 
atom of evidence at all). So, would not the Armada service have had 
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its temporary holding in 1670, and George Smallwood, rector, have 
had more than usual matter for the sermon he was called upon to 
preach? Surely. In it he could have quoted high opinions against 
the wretched religion his hearers had been saved from. He could 
have reminded them of Chief-Justice Coke, who told Mistress Tur- 
ner at the Somerset state trial that she had committed one of the 
seven deadly sins by being a Papist; he could have reminded them 
of Mr. Attorney-General Bacon (afterwards to be more philosophic 
under a higher style), who did not forget to assure the same poor 
woman, at the same trial, that poisoning was a Popish trick; he 
could have reminded them of King Jamie, who at his first entry into 
England out of Scotland released all the prisoners confined at New- 
castle (his first great halt), excepting only those who were guilty of 
treason, murder, and professing Papistry; and he could have looked 
brightly up to his hearers with the hope that, when three years were 
over, he could celebrate this most momentous thanksgiving-day once 
more in his own thorough, new-built, right church. Perhaps he did. 
The records that are handy do not say; and it is of too little matter 
to disturb dust and cobwebs and calmly-nibbling moths, and so make 
out the fact specifically sure. But the records that are handy make 
known this: that St. Mary-le-Bow, with all its splendid finishing 
(and before the screen was there, too, to nearly halve it), was the 
scene of a grand ceremony so near to ’70 as 1691, the 31st of 
May. Tillotson was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury within 
its walls then; an occasion on which no less than six prelates were 
present (a thick gathering when travelling. was labour, and shires’ 
breadths really kept folks apart), and when a large number of the no- 
bility betook themselves that much eastward to do the prelate special 
honour. He had attended Lord Russell previous to his execution 
eight years before; that may have been one reason why he was sur- 
rounded by so many sympathising friends. (Could the sad Lady 
| Rachel herself have been one of them ? Poor noble soul, she lived all 
i the way on to 1723, having been sixteen years her unfortunate hus- 

band’s wife, and forty years his widow!) At any rate, Archbishop 

: Tillotson went from St. Mary-le-Bow to his palace at Lambeth, to 

enter for the first time the reverend master there; and with this 

picture to dwell on, the notice of the building in the seventeenth 











century ends. It may be mentioned, however, that the rectorship 
falling vacant within a year of this consecration, the new archbishop 
gave it to Samuel Bradford, chaplain to King William and Queen 
Anne, afterwards Bishop of Carlisle, and, by translation, Bishop of 
Rochester. 

And now the turn has come in this camera (it is hoped, lucida) 
of the time when her most strong-tongued majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth was on the throne. She enters the scene finely explosive. 
‘I swear unto you by God,’ she cries, ‘that if I knew those per- 
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sons upon the sea-coast who forsook their towers when King Philip 
attempted this invasion, who fled up higher into the country, and 
left all naked and exposed to his entrance, or if I know of any who 
shall do so hereafter, I will make them feel what it is to be fearful 
in so urgent a cause!’ And with such a spirit as this at the head 
of affairs (think of the royal owner of it on a white charger at Til- 
bury, with a truncheon in her hand, breathing out valour and fierce 
energy to her soldiers!), what would have been the temper of the 
parishioners of St. Mary-le-Bow when, in 1590, they assembled 
together to utter their glowing thanks there? But, first, what was 
the building St. Mary-le-Bow in that year itself? Harrison says 
(died 1593): ‘The greatest part of our building in the cities and 
good towns of England consisteth only of timber, cast over with thick 
clay to keep out the wind. . . . The clay with which our houses 
are commonly impanelled is either white, red, or blue.’ - Holinshed 
says (died 1582): ‘In times past men were contented to dwell in 
houses builded of sallow, willow, &c.; so that the use of the oak 
was in a manner dedicated wholly unto churches, religious houses, 
princes’ palaces, navigation, &c.; but now sallow, &c., are rejected, 
and nothing but oak anywhere regarded.’ (‘ And yet see the change!’ 
bewails old Raphael Holinshed, in such a way it must be put in here 
as parenthesis. ‘ For when our houses were builded of willow, then 
had we oaken men ; but now that our houses are come to be made 
of oak, our men are not only become willow, but a great many alto- 
gether of straw.’) Now, taking the facts recorded by both these 
writers, will imagination picture St. Mary-le-Bow, not as a build- 
ing all sticks and dirt, as the Spaniards scornfully said, but as an 
oaken timber church, the beams and joists and sommers painted 
sober black (like a certain residence at Stratford), the interstices 
thereof presenting a full sky-colour? To help which there must be 
an addition of a bow or an arch (over against the church will do, it 
need not belong to it ; it crossed Cheapside, possibly, for city-closing 
or toll-taking) ; such arch to possess certain noble or otherwise dis- 
tinguished proportions, from which the surname Bow has through 
all these centuries reached us. Of the form and moulding of the 
timber, and of the colour of the ‘impanelling,’ there can be here, 
unluckily, no certainty; it is all mere mind-work, induction; but 
that there was a bow there is no doubt whatever. A seal of the old 
church is still in existence, bearing the inscription; ‘ Sigillum eccle. 
beat. Marie de Arcubus Londini 1580,’ and this settles it. ‘Ye 
maun go thrupp the stone-bow’ was the direction given by a poor 
and pure fen-woman in Lincoln city the other day, when the road 
to be taken was under one of the glorious old archways; and from 
the seal’s de Arcubus it is clear there must be conjured up some 
bow or arch, if we would think of St. Mary’s when Shakespeare 
could have looked upon it, when Falstaff lost his voice with hallooing 
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and singing of anthems, when Hotspur railed at his Lady Percy 
because she spoke with such sarcenet surety he thought she could 
never have walked farther than Finsbury. To this should there be 
added a heavy bell, at due times and seasons clanging out or thun- 
dering out, ‘IJ do not know; J do not know’? Maybe. There 
must have been something notable in Bow bells, since they have 
rung themselves into two dwelling-places in the national sing-song ; 
something that was neither tingling ‘ Five shillings’ like St. Helen’s, 
or striking ‘ Pay me’ like Old Bailey ; and with this certainty, and the 
woodwork and the coloured clay (or plaster), the outward semblance 
of the Elizabethan St. Mary must cease. For the interior church, 
as arranged for its sixteenth-century worshippers, it must have been 
a strange medley. By an Act passed in the first of the queen’s 
highness (because it had been unpassed by Mary, after a previous 
passing by the late sovereign lord King Edward VI.), all and 
singular ministers in any cathedral or parish church within this 
realm of England, Wales, and the marches of the same, were bound 
to use the new Book of Common Prayer, its mattens, evensong, 
litany, and so on. Now did the 1590 incumbent of St. Mary’s 
conform to these stringent laws to obtain uniformity, or was he one 
—in that first breath breathed of free spiritual air—to burst from 
the bonds that had so tightly bound him, and have no binding save 
that of his own loosed soul? Did it chance even that he was one 
compelled, contrary possibly to his own conscience, but by the open 
threatening of some ‘advanced’ or blustering parishioner, to have 
said or sung something on that very 12th of August not down in 
the parliamentary arrangements? Who can tell? Speakers and 
listeners both were somewhat hard to manage in those alert and 
wrestling and inflexible days; even the queen’s highness herself 
had open raps given to her (and rapped others, too, pretty hardly) 
for departures from the full intent and meaning of her own enact- 
ment. One Doring told her to her face, from the pulpit, that she 
was like an untamed heifer that would not be ruled by God’s people, 
but obstructed His discipline; and she, when Nowell, one of her 
chaplains, in a sermon preached before her, had spoken with too 
little reverence (to her mind) of the sign of the cross, called aloud 
to him from her closet-window, commanding him to retire from that 
ungodly digression, and to return unto his text. So with all these 
history-bits to form an opinion upon, is it not evident that the 
Spanish-Armada service (or any other) at Sancta Marie de Arcu- 
bus must have been a medley, and the incumbent of Sancta Marie 
a gentleman with a perilous and difficult réle? Should he read the 
Venite exultemus, for instance, in Latin? Latin had been chanted 
within those walls since first the oaken timber had been strained 
and nailed there, since first the fumes of incense had mounted with 
the echo of the words to the open roofing. Moreover, the older 
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portion of the sitters would be used to the foreign sentences, and 
might be soothed with clinging that much to the form of their 
fathers, and by the thought that they were thus not straying too 
far away. But Elizabeth’s Act was most unyielding about any rite, 
ceremony, order, form, or manner, except those in the Authorised 
Prayer. And Latin was not in the Authorised Prayer (Roger Ascham 
telling, to the shame of the young gentlemen of England, that the 
queen’s majesty herself, here now at Windsor, readeth more Greek 
every day than some prebendary of this church doth Latin in a whole 
week) ; so to keep within the law there must be none of that. 
Should the reverend gentleman wear surplice then, and corner-cap 
and tippet; confirm a child; use the ring at marriage; bow at 
the name of Jesus? If he did, the most Protestant of his flock 
would never worship with him, and he would stand a chance of 
being reviled and spat at as he walked down his own Cheapside. 
What, then, if he refused to assume the robes called cymarre and 
rochette 2? (As Hooper did till he had been confined to Cranmer’s 
house, imprisoned ; and the king’s young majesty had entreated his 
superiors to let him have his will, and they came to a condescend- 
ing compromise.) In that case, the Popish associations lingering 
with a great portion of his reverence’s sheep and lambs would make 
them think he was an open Puritan, and doing wickedly too much 
to strain the Reformation aside. Had the altar even of St. Mary’s 
at that date been dragged from the wall to the middle of the church? 
Were the crucifixes down; the piscine levelled; the sedilz shorn 
or, mayhap, carried forcibly away? All these details, with many 
others to bear them company, must remain indeterminate. 

The Elizabethan rector of Sancta Mariw, though, was quite 
sure of the spirit of his congregation with regard to the one point 
of thanksgiving for the defeat of the Armada. There was little 
swerving or hesitation there. Trampling down the matter of reli- 
gion, there came riding furiously nationality, and it knitted the 
people together in one strong band. The Spaniard, what was he ? 
A foreigner; and as a foreigner, all glory to Heaven that he had 
been resisted and conquered stubbornly. Shakespeare knew en- 
tirely the spirit of London citizens (and Midland ditto, for that 
matter) when he was planning King Henry VI., and writing the 
speech of Lord Clifford to the mob surrounding Cade. Suppose, 
asks Clifford, 
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‘The fearful French, whom you late vanquish’d, 
Should make a start o’er seas, and vanquish you? 
Methinks, already, in this civil broil, 

I see them lording it in London streets, 

; | Crying, Villageois ! unto all they meet. 

, Better ten thousand base-born Cades miscarry % 

| Than you should stoop unto a Frenchman’s mercy.’ 
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And this feeling was precisely the feeling animating English bosoms 
when Effingham and Drake commanded the English navy ; precisely 
that that would have led Elizabeth’s subjects to applaud Clifford up- 
roariously, if by chance he had spoken to them in Armada-time from 
the boards of the Globe Theatre; precisely that that would have led 
them certainly to flock to St. Mary-le-Bow abundantly (as they had 
done at St. Paul’s at the first thanksgiving), when the day came 
round for recalling from what they had been saved. For did not 
they know the thoughts foreigners had of them,—till the few 
wrecked Spaniards steered their way home again, and from their 
reports, combined with sundry other things, there came an altera- 
tion in continental opinion ? Ay. Shakespeare makes Alencon boast 
before Orleans that he will soon starve out the English, because 

‘They want their porridge and their fat bull-beeves ; 

Either they must be dieted like mules, 


And have their provender tied to their mouths, 
Or piteous they will look like drown’d mice.’ 


And the Dauphin, in Henry V., thinks they can be conquered so 
easily, he throws out the prophecy: ‘I will trot to-morrow a mile, 
and my way shall be paved with English faces.’ Ah, well, is it so? 
is the question in English hearts. The foreigner shall be shown ; 
and when he has been shown, and it is clear that it is not so, the 
1590 rector of St. Mary-le-Bow gathers a congregation round him, 
and, religious differences flung aside, the old timber and ‘ impanelled’ 
building shows a mass of uncovered heads, and, as the rector leads, 
marks the air is stirred with the reverberation of earnest and solemn 
prayer. 

The expenses of this Armada thanksgiving are defrayed out of 
the interest of a sum of money bequeathed by one Chapman—a zeal- 
ous, earnest Protestant, if nothing else—who wished for four special 
anniversary services to be held in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow for 
ever. As it chances, these are the only week-day morning services 
taking place there now throughout the year; and they are St. James’s- 
day (in honour, no doubt, of his anti-papal Scotch majesty), this 
Armadian 12th of August, the 5th of November (for the discovery 
of the Gunpowder Plot), and the 19th of November (for the blessed 
fact of Queen Elizabeth’s accession). Poor inflamed and excellent- 
hearted Chapman! The times he lived in made him full of arma- 
ments and forts, and spies and persecutions; full of tortures and 
bloody massacres and conspiracy. To him these were the peculiar 
property of Popery; and he shuddered as he thought (for a few 
items) of King Philip’s galleons and galleasses and galleys, num- 
bering a hundred and eighty-one ships in all, and as he was told 
of the hundreds and hundreds of pieces of cannon in them, and the 
soldiers and the mariners to work them, and the two thousand odd 
galley-slaves to move the oars. ‘The winds,’ Camden said, ‘ were, 
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as it were, tired with carrying, the ocean was groaning under their 
weight.” And did not the firmly-protesting Chapman feel the force 
of this to the very marrow of his bones? Did he not know also 
(for all the world knew, since Philip had had the account printed in 
Latin, and the modern European languages, except English, in order 
that the gigantic effort he was making might be held by one and all 
at its own huge value), did not the protesting Chapman know that 
on board the galleons were a bundred and eighty monks, who were 
to land with the successful soldiery, and begin to proselytise and put 
to the rack at the first moment England had collapsed? To be sure. 
And the good Chapman became like the ocean himself as he did 
know this, and groaned bitterly. He had sweet solace, though. The 
London citizens—trusty and loving subjects of her highness—fitted 
out twice the number of fighting ships she asked for, and it was 
good to think of these and the rest of the fleet as they were ready 
to sail away. Among them there went bearing down the river 
proudly the Triumph, the Elizabeth (God bless her!), the White 
Bear, the Victory, the Primrose, the Mary Rose, the Hope, the 
Bonaventure; there was also, as interesting index of its birth- 
time, but sounding queerly at that day and hour, the Philip and 
Mary; there was (O, pretty and plaintive thoroughly, and cherish- 
able to the sensitive memory !) the Bark of Bullen; and there fol- 
lowed the Lyon, the Dreadnought, the Swiftsure, the Antelope, the 
Jennet, the Aibates, the Handmaid, the Foresight, the Aid, the 
Bull, Tyger, Faulcon, and finally the George. If they were suc- 
cessful—and there were to help them merchantmen, and barks, and 
ships of forty tons, and fishermen, and pinnaces, and a hundred sail 
of hoys; and the whole fleet carried arquebuses, and pikes, and 
bills, and corslets, and sheaves of arrows, far too many to easily 
reckon up their number—if they were successful, what joy to Chap- 
man and to England then! And what deafening cries, ‘Ay, ay!’ 
agreeing to Elizabeth’s proposal to grant a pardon and a pension to 
Captain Flemming, the Scotch pirate, who was the first to sight 
the Spanish fleet and give Effingham saving tidings of its grand 
nearing! There can be nothing fit to follow the lively acclamation 
except, still more vigorously and vivaciously, ‘ Vivat Regina! God 
save the Queen!’ 
At which we retire, bowing. 
JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
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Unver the shadow of a giant fir-tree in the churchyard of the vil- 
lage which he loved so well, and which, during a period of close 
on forty years, he served with such faithful energy, Charles Kingsley 
was buried within a week of his death, on the twenty-first of January 
last. To Eversley he was as profoundly attached as was ever 
George Herbert’s ideal priest to his imaginary cure. It had been 
the scene of his happiest labours, the abode of his happiest years. 
He had long said, that whatever preferment or promotion might be 
offered him he would accept nothing which would involve the sever- 
ance of his connection with his Hampshire parish—and possibly 
Kingsley had looked for at least the tender of some ecclesiastical 
appointment which was never made ; it would have added one more 
pang to his death-bed if he had felt that he was breathing his last 
elsewhere than upon the soil of his home. Chartist Parson, author 
of Westward Ho! Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, Canon 
of Chester and Westminster, Kingsley was known from first to last, 
through evil report and good report, as Rector of Eversley. Ameri- 
can visitors had already begun to ‘ pilgrimage’ the village, and to 
‘interview’ the clergyman. It lay conveniently on the line of route 
to and from Farringford, the Laureate’s residence in the Isle of 
Wight, and not a few Transatlantic votaries were able to boast on 
their return to their native land, that though they had failed to ‘ do’ 
Mr. Tennyson they had succeeded in ‘ doing’ Mr. Kingsley. What 
Rydal was to Wordsworth, Keswick to Southey, Stowey to Coleridge, 
in a sense Abbotsford to Scott, and Knebworth to Bulwer, Evers- 
ley will long be held as being to Kingsley. It is not merely that 
the name of the writer will continue to be identified with the spot. 
Between the genius of the place and the genius of the author there 
are a curiously close resemblance and sympathy. The interior of 
his home on the Tweed did not more plainly show the picturesque 
characteristics of the great novelist of Scotch feudalism than did the 
rectory and the village of Eversley, with its peculiarities of land- 
scape, its essentially English surroundings, its wide stretches of 
purple moorland, its chalkstone hills, its running streams, seem to 
illustrate many a well-remembered episode and aspect in Kingsley’s 
sketches, whether prose or rhyme. His absences from Eversley, 
save those of vacation and health, were caused only by the duties 
of his canonry or his professorship. Of these latter, neither added 
to his reputation. He would have been as well known as a preacher 
from his published volumes of village sermons if he had never ap- 
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peared in the pulpit of Chester or Westminster; he detracted from, 
rather than added to, his reputation as a historian by his lectures at 
Cambridge. Kingsley’s sympathies with the history of the past 
were intensely broad, and they were intensely human. To him the 
annals of Europe were the evolution of the successive acts in a great 
drama, whose burden was the hopes, the fears, the aspirations, the 
achievements of the best, the strongest, and wisest of mankind. 
Never was writer less qualified by nature or by study to absorb 
humanity into a formula, and to see in the progress of events no- 
thing more than the development of scientific principles. A pro- 
fessor of history must needs be also a philosophic critic of history. 
This is what Kingsley was not; and when he attempted the réle 


’ at Cambridge he naturally failed. He could breathe the breath of 


life into men and women of the past, whether at learned Alexandria 
or in Elizabethan England; he could make the dead bones live 
again, and is, as a historical novelist, in Westward Ho! scarcely 
inferior to Scott in Ivanhoe; but when he attempted to grapple 
with the ethnological questions which underlie history, and to enter 
the lists against such authorities as Mr. E. A. Freeman, it was 
clear that he had made a blunder in accepting, even in deference to 
the wish of the Prince Consort, his Cambridge Professorship. It 
was to the credit of that august personage that he should have de- 
sired for his eldest son during his stay upon the Cam as much 
as possible of the immediately present influence of a teacher at once 
so wholesome and exhilarating as Kingsley ; but it is to be regretted 
that this influence could only be obtained at so high a cost. 

One other blunder, and only one, of first-rate magnitude, Charles 
Kingsley committed ; and that blunder was directly caused by the 
spirit which animates the best of his writings, notably his story of 
Amyas Leigh. Like his friend and connection by marriage, Mr. J. 
A. Froude, Kingsley was an enthusiastic Protestant. He believed 
that all the virtues of which English natures are capable were to be 
found incarnate in the race of men who were contemporary with the 
defeat of the Invincible Armada, and believed that the appearance 
of those high excellences, physical and ethical, were indissolubly con- 
nected with the Reformation. The very name of Romanism was 
abhorred by him. His priest in Westward Ho! is the embodiment 
of trickery.and cowardice and meanness. He had almost the same 
repugnance to a Jesuit that the Red Republican has to a black coat. 
He considered that mendacity was the note of Roman Catholics in 
general, and of Roman Catholic fathers in particular. Possessed 
by these sentiments, he rushed, in an ill-advised moment, into the 
strife with John Henry Newman. The most acute dialectician whom 
England has, perhaps, ever produced was engaged by a vigorous 
writer and a popular preacher, who was comparatively ignorant of 
the rudiments of metaphysical controversy. The original article in 
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Macmillan on two volumes of Mr. Froude’s History, which com- 
menced the dispute, and the pamphlet What, then, does Dr. New- 
man mean ? are artless specimens of honest indignation; the Apo- 
logia pro Vité sud, perfect as an illustration of subtly -sustained 
argument, is a masterpiece of English composition, and is rich in 
invective, more finished and not less powerful than that which its 
author levelled at the head of the ‘ recreant ecclesiastic’ Dr. Achilli. 
Yet, in spite of the errors of judgment and method which marked 
his whole conduct on this occasion, a majority of his countrymen 
felt that Mr. Kingsley had in a rough and rude way placed before 
them something like the truth; and that the sanctions recognised 
by the Roman Catholic Church for the virtue of veracity were of a 
precarious and fluctuating kind. But the victory, for all that, lay 
with his opponent; and it was enough for the great Oratorian to 
play with the hostile pamphleteer to dispose of him. ‘ Dr. New- 
man,’ wrote Professor Kingsley, ‘has, by letter, expressed in the 
strongest terms his denial of the meaning which I have put upon 
his words. It only remains, therefore, for me to express my hearty 
regret at having so seriously mistaken him.’ Dr. Newman’s com- 
ments on this are worth quotation as a specimen of that peculiarly 
effective and humorously satirical style which is Dr. Newman’s own. 
‘ You have made a monstrous charge against me ; direct, distinct, 
public. You are bound to prove it as directly, as distinctly, as 
publicly ; or to own you can’t. ‘‘ Well,” says Mr. Kingsley, ‘if 
you are quite sure you did not say it, I'll take your word for it; I 
really will.”” My word! I am dumb. Somehow I thought that 
it was my word that happened to be on trial. The word of a pro- 
fessor of lying that he does not lie. But Mr. Kingsley reassures 
me: ‘* We are both gentlemen,” he says; ‘‘I have done as much 
as one English gentleman can expect of another.”” I begin to 
see: he thought me a gentleman at the very time that he said I 
taught lying on system. After all, it is not I, but Mr. Kingsley, 
who did not mean what he said. Habemus confitentem reum. So 
we have confessedly come round to this preaching without practising ; 
the common theme of satirists, from Juvenal to Walter Scott. ‘I 
left Baby Charles and Steenie laying his duty before him,” says 
King James of the reprobate Dalgarns; ‘‘O Geordie, jingling 
Geordie, it was grand to hear Baby Charles laying down the guilt 
of dissimulation, and Steenie lecturing on the guilt of incontinence.” 
While I feel, then, that Mr. Kingsley’s February explanation is 
miserably insufficient for his January enormity, still I feel also that 
the correspondence which lies between these two acts of his consti- 
tutes a real satisfaction to those principles of historical and literary 
justice to which he has given so rude a shock. Accordingly I have 
put it into print, and make no further criticism on Mr. Kingsley.’ 
But it is not as the theological controversialist or the Cambridge 
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professor that his friends and the public will care to remember 
Charles Kingsley. To the former, who knew him in his domestic 
relations, he will ever be the Rector of Eversley,—the type of all 
that is excellent, energetic, God-fearing, chivalrous, in a country 
clergyman: the friend of the poor, the priest militant of the suf- 
fering, striving to realise in his life the model of that Christian 
righteousness which he proclaimed in his sermons, the same out of 
the pulpit as in it. For the latter he will take his place in English 
literature as one who, combining in himself to a very remarkable 
degree the influence of a distinct school of social and theological 
thought with a width of personal observation and an accuracy of know- 
ledge rare in the case even of the professed and scientific reformer, 
not merely struck a new chord in English fiction, but admitted into 
its atmosphere a fresh and free current of vitalising, energising 
air. As a preacher Kingsley was not witnessed to the best advan- 
tage in the Abbey, from his connection with which he was most 
known in London. There were invariably passages of rare merit in 
his Westminster sermons, but they were very unequal as a whole. 
Nor was his voice sufficient to fill the building. The sentence, 
begun in clear ringing'tones, often died away into an inarticulate 
murmur before its close, and it was only on reading subsequently 
the printed version that the listener knew how much of pointed 
vigour he had missed. But at Eversley, or, as I heard him some 


_five years ago in a little church just three miles from Bideford, in 


North Devon, his addresses were exceedingly effective. The tall slight 
figure tremulous with emotion, the flashing eye, and the kindling 
unaffected rhetoric riveted the attention of all. One who knew him 
well at his Hampshire rectory years ago has drawn a pleasant picture 
of him from the life. He was then ‘administering his parish with 
enthusiasm. Writing, reading, fishing, walking, preaching, talking, 
with a twenty-parson power, but was at the same time wholly unlike 
the ordinary and conventional parson. The picturesque bow-win- 
dowed rectory rises to memory as it stood with all its doors and 
windows open on certain hot summer days; the sloping bank, with 
its great fir-tree; the garden—a gravel sweep before the drawing- 
room and dining-rooms; a grass plat before the study, hedged-off 
from the walk; and the tall active figure of the rector tramping 
up and down one or the other. His energy made him seem every- 
where, and to pervade every part of house and garden. The ms. 
of the book he was writing lay open on a rough standing desk, 
which was merely a shelf projecting from the wall; his pupils— 
two in number, and treated like his own sons—were working in 
the dining-room, his guests perhaps lounging on the lawn or read- 
ing in the study. And he had time for all; going from writing to 
lecturing on optics or to a passage in Virgil, from this to a vehe- 
ment conversation with a guest, or tender care for his wife, who 
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was far from strong, or a romp with his.children. He would work 
himself into a sort of white heat over his book, till, too excited 
to write more, he would calm himself down by a pipe, pacing his 
grass plat in thought and with long strides. He was a great 
smoker, and tobacco was to him a needful sedative. He always 
used a long and clean churchwarden, and these pipes used to be 
bought a barrelful at a time. They lurked in all sorts of unex- 
pected places. A pipe would suddenly be extracted from a bush 
in the garden, filled and lighted as if by magic; or one has even 
been drawn suddenly from a whin bush on the heath some half 
mile from the house. But none was ever smoked which was in any 
degree foul; and when there was a vast accumulation of old pipes, 
enough to fill the barrel, they were sent back again to the kiln to 
be rebaked, and returned fresh and new. This gave him a striking 
simile, which, in Alton Locke, he puts into the mouth of James 
Crossthwaite. ‘‘ Katie here believes in purgatory, where souls are 
burnt clean again like bacca-pipes.”’’ The same writer proceeds to 
tell us how thoroughly ‘real was Kingsley’s parish visiting ;’ how 
while he ‘ believed absolutely in the message he. bore to the poor, 
and the health his ministrations conveyed to their souls,’ he was at 
the same time ‘ a zealous sanitary reformer, and cared for their bodies 
also ;’ how on one occasion, when visiting a sick man suffering from 
fever, finding ‘ the atmosphere of the little ground-floor room hor- 
rible, the rector, before he said a word, ran up-stairs, and to the 
great astonishment of the inhabitants of the cottage, bored with a 
large auger he had brought with him several holes above the bed’s 
head for ventilation ;’ how on wet or cold week-day evenings he 
would ‘ sally forth in a fisherman’s blouse—then, as always, stu- 
diously non-clerical in his costume—to a cottage lecture which he 
gave for the old and feeble who lived at a short distance from the 
church ;’? how he could always ‘see the humorous side of such a 
gathering, especially when, as sometimes happened, it was in a loft, 
addressing his excellent curate as Brother Tadger, with a remi- 
niscence of Dickens’s Brick-lane Branch Temperance Meeting ;’ 
how ‘old and new friends came and went as he grew famous, and 
the drawing-room evening conversations and readings, the tobacco 
parliaments later into the night, included many of the most remark- 
able persons of the time.’ 

Kingsley is so preéminently one of those writers whose work, 
both as to its nature and its intent, it is impossible fairly to esti- 
mate without a tolerably distinct idea of his personality, that I feel 
I need scarcely apologise to the author of this most interesting 
sketch in a recent number of the Examiner, for thus incorporating his 
remarks into my text. While I am writing this, I see an announce- 
ment that Mr. Thomas Hughes is about to give to the world a 
recollection of some of his conversations with Kingsley in the old 
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days when he wrote under the signature of ‘ Parson Lot.’ I imagine 
that at that period there was little which Parson Lot felt strongly 
that he did not say in print, and say strongly too. ‘To this I shall 
eome presently. Meanwhile, it may be as well to attempt to assign 
to Charles Kingsley his true place in the course of recent thought, to 
gauge with some approach to accuracy the intellectual forces which 
made him what he was, to indicate briefly his points of contact with or 
contrast to the representatives of other social or speculative or spi- 
ritual movements of his day. Kingsley’s life was comparatively so 
uneventful, that, when he died in January last, his biographers in 
the daily papers could find little more to do or to say than to give a 
catalogue of his works and a hurried réswmé of their contents. 
What it is really important and interesting to know is why and at 
what promptings these books were written. In answering this 
question, it is not enough to say that the Charles Kingsley of a 
quarter of a century ago was a young man of ardent enthusiasm for 
the cause of the people, of generous impulses, and gifted with con- 
siderable aptitude of literary expression. He was indeed each of 
these, and he was as much en rapport with the spirit of his age as 
it is possible for such a nature to be. But long before he embraced 
letters as an active occupation, his mind had been receiving its 
education in the school whose precepts coloured it in all the labours 
and speculations of his indefatigable career. It is not unna- 
tural to suppose that, as many persons still firmly believe, Charles 
Kingsley was educated at Rugby, under Arnold. As a matter of 
fact, he was not at Rugby or at any other public school; but the 
current of thought which carried him along was identical in many 
essential respects with that which flowed from Arnold as a source, 
and in which it is customary to recognise the parent stream of the 
political and ecclesiastical liberalism of modern times. Charles 
Kingsley, before he went to Cambridge, was the pupil of a son of 
the distinguished man whose intellectual initiative two or three 
generations earlier at that University resulted in the development 
of an intellectual and theological evangel, with the apostles of which 
Kingsley is to be classed. Samuel Taylor Coleridge is the true 
author of the latitudinarian cultus, the order of whose succession 
may be indicated by the names of Maurice, Julius Hare, and Kings- 
ley; and Derwent Coleridge, the son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
was Kingsley’s tutor on Dartmoor. Thus, at the same time that 
the boy was acquiring a’passion for those beauties of Devon which 
he was afterwards to depict in so consummately vivid a manner in 
his writings, he was also imbibing the rudiments of the social and 
religious philosophy of which he was destined to be known as one 
of the chief exponents. 

It is not always easy to determine the precise place occupied by 
the two great universities in the plan of the development of modern 
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thought. But roughly speaking, as Cambridge may be associated 
with the origin of the school with which Kingsley is popularly iden- 
tified, so Oxford may be considered in prominent connection with 
the movement that culminated in 1848. While on the Cam there 
were, as so many landmarks of intellectual progress, a Coleridge, a 
Maurice, a Julius Hare, and a Kingsley, there were springing up 
by the Isis such men as Keble and Newman, Hurrell Froude and 
Pusey. With the Cambridge religionists spiritual faith was a robust 
principle of practical and manly righteousness based upon the 
Christian revelation of Scripture. With the Oxford religionists of 
the order just mentioned, spiritual faith was more of an esthetic 
emotion, the standard and principles of propriety in which were no 
doubt contained in the sacred narrative, but which were to be looked 
for in a precise and positive form in the dogmas of the Church and 
in the long chain of patristic traditions. It would not, I imagine, 
be difficult to show that these were the different directions in 
which what may be called the idiosyncratic thought of Oxford 
and Cambridge had respectively set since the Restoration. On 
the other hand, it is to be admitted that the distinction was some- 
what obscured by actual events at the time when Maurice was 
lecturing to the undergraduates of Trinity, and Newman was in- 
stalled as Fellow and Tutor of Oriel. In that Oxford college, which 
occupies a more conspicuous position in the genesis of all the great 
movements of this century than any other single institution, the two 
tides—those representative of Cambridge and of Oxford—may be said 
to have converged. If Faber was Fellow of Oriel, so also was Clough. 
If the stream of Tractarianism issued from its walls, so also did the 
school which to Tractarianism was an abomination. If Oriel gave 
us a Newman, it also gave us a Whately, as it had before given us 
Coplestone. And what was true of the college was true also of the 
university. The same alma mater, in this instance the same 
families, produced James Anthony Froude and Hurrell Froude, John 
Henry Newman and Francis Newman. It was with the Oxford 
Liberals that the Cambridge Liberals made common cause, and the 
teachings and writings of both of these were emphatic protests against 
the views of those whom the late Archbishop of Dublin delighted 
persistently to style the Tractists. Yet though the spirit which 
animated Kingsley was in its way one of antagonism to the historic 
school of Oxford, there was not a little generically identical in the 
two sets of influences. The Cambridge movement and the Oxford 
movement, as for the sake of convenience they may be called, were 
each of them a quickening of the spiritual life. The one may have 
found its satisfaction in translating and editing black-letter folios ; 
the instincts of the other may have prompted its representatives to 
institute an aggressive war against social abuses. The doctrines of 
the religious reformers of Oxford may have paved the way to Rome; 
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the doctrines of the religious reformers of Cambridge may have 
suggested a short cut to Christian communism. But both were 
equally parts of one and the same theological revival. 

This I believe may be regarded as a tolerably faithful account 
of the chief educational influences under which Kingsley had, at the 
commencement of his career, been brought. In pursuing and com- 
pleting the estimate, it is necessary to lay special stress upon three 
great names—Maurice, Carlyle, and Froude. It is natural to speak 
of Kingsley in connection with the first of these, not only because 
he sat at his feet as a disciple, both at Cambridge and when a stu- 
dent of law in London at Lincola’s-inn chapel, but because he was 
allied with him in starting the Working Men’s College, which still 
exists in Great Ormond-street, and in many other social enterprises. 
As it was from Maurice that Kingsley’s theological convictions prin- 
cipally derived their precise doctrinal character and shape, so it was 
from the biographer of Frederick the Great and from the pane- 
gyrist of Henry VIII. that his more general views of life drew much 
of their colour, and gathered not a little of their substance. To 
Carlyle may be traced the ideas with which he was penetrated as 
to the solemnity of the relations of our daily existence; his profound 
belief in the dignity and deserts of labour, qué labour only; his 
admiration, which soon acquired with him a tenacity almost in- 
stinctive, for the strong man,—the King-man,—who moulds the 
habits and sways the destinies of his generation. To Froude it is 
that one should more directly refer that passion for the vigorous in- 
dividuality of Protestantism, that enthusiasm for the strength and 
freedom of character, which Kingsley conceived was possible under 
Protestantism and no other religious system, which breathes in 
every page of Westward Ho! A mind thus nurtured, and a tem- 
perament thus constituted, could, under the circumstances of the 
time, not fail to exercise themselves in the channel of literary activity 
which Kingsley chose, and to advocate the views which Kingsley ad- 
vocated. If Kingsley had possessed less of culture on the one hand, 
or less of poetic imagination on the other, he might have ended 
with being nothing more than a ranting demagogue or a vulgar 
agitator. As it was, these qualities conspired to intensify his con- 
victions, and to cast a halo of romance over the manner in which 
his convictions found expression. In the Saint's Tragedy it was 
the poet, the philanthropist, and the Protestant who declaimed, with 
much beauty of thought and language, against the hypocrisies of 
professional asceticism, and the cowardice of a priesthood which 
arrogated to itself divine privileges. In Yeast and Alton Locke it 
was the champion of the rights of the poor as against the neglect 
and the indifference of the rich. Long before Kingsley wrote these 
two books, it should be remembered that he had dwelt upon those 
epochs of our history which he has embodied in his Elizabethan 
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romance ; that he had contracted an enthusiasm, not merely for the 
natural scenes amid which his plot was laid, but for the race of 
men whom he had chosen as his dramatis persone. Saturated as 
Kingsley was with the newest of nineteenth-century thoughts, his 
nature was crossed by a strong vein of medizvalism. His admiration 
for a bygone period, when the imperial position of England was 
unchallenged by the world, was united with that passionate interest 
in the actual condition of England which, as an ardent Christian 
philanthropist, he took. The men who had made Britain the su- 
preme arbiter of Europe, who had repelled the Invincible Armada 
from its shores—the men who could wield a broadsword or chase a 
ship or mow an acre with the same energy and effect,—these very 
men, or their descendants, were to his vision enthralled, oppressed, 
ground down, by a selfish, a luxurious, a grasping oligarchy. To 
Kingsley every peasant was a Salvation Yeo in posse, every artisan 
a Jack Brimblecombe, and all the vigorous virtues of the English 
working-classes might revive, if only they were led by such sons of 
squires as Amyas Leigh. The social reformer drew his ideas of the 
possibilities of the present from the actual facts of the past. It was 
the contrast between what he conceived to be the condition of Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century, and what he loved to picture it as 
having been in the sixteenth or seventeenth, which prompted the 
liberrima indignatio of his pen. Our labouring population might— 
nay, did—contain the nucleus of a breed of Elizabethan heroes ; 
and lo, through the base indifference of their rulers—priests and 
squires, king, lords, and commons alike—we were degrading them 
into a caste of worse than Spartan helots. 

Nor was it only the romance of history which lent its fire to 
this enthusiasm. The votary of the age of Elizabeth, when every 
full-grown man had as much honest beef to eat and beer or cider to 
drink as he could dispose of, was a minister of the Gospel; and 
did not the divinely-inspired word lend its sanction to this view ? 
In Kingsley’s view it did, and therefore the obligation was two- 
fold. In such a frame of mind as this he wrote Yeast and Alton 
Locke. The former was suggested by his own experience of agri- 
culiural poverty and wretchedness, gathered in his capacity of country 
clergyman ; the latter may have been prompted in the first instance 
by a series of letters which appeared in the Morning Chronicle 
drawing attention to the woes of the ‘ sweaters,’ and proceeding from 
the pen of Mr. Mayhew. Alton Locke was foreshadowed in a pam- 
phlet called Cheap Clothes and nasty, written by Kingsley under 
his nom de plume of ‘ Parson Lot.’ ‘He has,’ remarked the Edin- 
burgh Review, criticising the production at the time, ‘ incontinently 
become demented, and has now put forth a tract full of raving 
wholly unworthy of his scholarship and station, and containing much 
abuse of the economists, who, so far, are after all only philanthro- 
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pists more sober, thoughtful, and wary than himself.’ It must be 
admitted that Parson Lot had said something to justify and to 
provoke the stricture. ‘‘‘The man is mad,”’ he writes, ‘says 
Mammon, smiling in supercilious pity. Yes, Mammon; as mad as 
Paul before Festus, and for much the same reason too. Much 
learning has made us mad. From two articles in the Morning 
Chronicle on the condition of the working tailors we learnt too much 
to leave us altogether masters of ourselves.’ That society is out of 
joint ; that its anomalies can only be cured by an entire remodelling 
of the system, not a furbishing up; that the miseries of the masses 
—‘ their inability to find work, or to obtain in return for such work 
as can be performed in reasonable time and by ordinary strength a 
sufficiency of the comforts and necessaries of life—may all be traced 
to one source—competition ; that the antagonistic and regenerative 
principle which must be introduced is association, breathing as it 
does the very spirit of our Divine Master;’ such are the central 
positions taken up by Kingsley in Cheap Clothes and nasty, in the 
pamphlet entitled Christian Socialism, and in Alton Locke. It is 
needless here to enter into any argument to demonstrate the frantic 
futility of the attempt in which Charles Kingsley sought to enlist 
society. As a novel Alton Locke, notwithstanding such delightful 
sketches as Tom Thurnall and Grace Harvey, notwithstanding also 
the extraordinary vigour ofits style and the strong and swift felicity 
of its description, is inferior to Westward Ho! Its plot is too 
extravagant, its combination of incidents too bizarre. It is indeed 
a heterogeneous and inartistic grouping of journeymen tailors who 
can correct Latin proofs and know the logical jargon of the school- 
men; of Radical owvriers who are well read in Italian literature ; 
of aristocratic dames who hob and nob with casual artisans; of 
stifling courts and over-populated fever-dens ; of crowded alleys and 
pestilential workshops. 

Mr. Kingsley was also at this period occupied, in conjunction with 
Professor Maurice, in bringing out a series of tracts called Politics 
for the People, so strongly seasoned with vituperation of the govern- 
ing classes that it is not surprising they occasioned a very con- 
siderable amount of offence. These pamphlets were not undisguisedly 
suggested by the French Revolution of 1848. ‘Iam,’ wrote Kingsley 
in one of these, ‘ a radical reformer. I am not one of those who laugh 
at your petition of the 10th of April; I have no patience with those 
who do. . . My only quarrel with the Charter is that it does not go 
far enough. It disappointed me bitterly-when I read. It seemed a 
harmless cry enough ; but a poor bald constitution-mongering cry as 
ever I heard. That French cry ‘‘ Organisation of Labour”’ is worth a 
thousand of it, and yet it does not go to the bottom by a mile.’ 
‘What,’ he asks in the same publication, ‘is the use of brilliant 
language about peace and the majesty of order and universal love, 
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though it may be printed in letters a foot long, when it runs in the 
same team with ferocity, railing, mad one-eyed excitement?’ Nor 
was the rector of Eversley much more temperate in his discourses 
addressed from the pulpit. The Message of the Church to Working 
Men was a sermon preached in Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
which not unnaturally drew down upon itself the vials of the wrath 
of the Quarterly Review. Mr. Kingsley then said that if the 
divine statement meant anything, it meant this: ‘that all systems 
of society which favour the accumulation of capital in a few hands, 
which oust the masses from the soil which their forefathers pos- 
sessed of old, . . . are contrary’ to the Divine Will. ‘Thus,’ com- 
mented the Quarterly reviewer, ‘ Scripture —with the additional 
patches of the tailor, which our readers have not failed to recognise 
—is wrested to downright Communism.’ 

It is not to be denied that Kingsley’s views, as here enunciated, 
pushed to their logical conclusion, lead to communism, any more 
than it is that Mrs. Lynn Linton’s story of Joshua Davidson, and 
Mr. Pullen’s trenchant sketch, Christianity a Civilised Heathenism, 
so far as they are attempts to show that Christian principles can 
only be literally and faithfully practised by a reversion to the cus- 
toms common under the primitive Church, are pro tanto arguments 
in favour of socialism, or are rather a reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole Christian system. But there is this distinction between the 
socialism of Joshua Davidson and the socialism of Parson Lot. 
The former finds its expression in what is merely a very clever tour 
de force; the book is solely designed as a display of intellectual 
and literary power, and it is unquestionably most effective. But 
Kingsley wrote Alton Locke with a very different purpose than to 
parade his abilities. He honestly believed that the doctrines which 
he advocated were practicable ; nay, he engaged in the endeavour 
to put them in operation himself. He was instrumental in actually 
forming a Working Tailors’ Association in London, ‘ ready to wage 
internecine war with Nebuchadnezzar and Co.’ Of course the ex- 
periment was a failure. True, Mr. Kingsley would have replied, 
and indeed did reply; ‘ but our work will be incomplete till we 
have blended all these associations into one vast guild. Competition 
will then be out of question.’ True, responded Mr. Kingsley’s critics 
(Edin. Review, Jan. 1851), ‘ but it will be replaced by monopoly ; 
and we all know what monopoly means—artificial prices, a restricted 
market, a gigantic job, a final and inevitable smash. To sum 
up the whole, the advocates of association as a cure for competition 
are caught between the two horns of a dilemma, which half Mr. 
Kingsley’s sagacity, if united with a less vivid fancy and a less 
copious vocabulary, would from the first have enabled him to fore- 
see—in case you have many associations you retain all the evils of 
competition ; in case you merge them all into one, you encounter 
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all the evils of monopoly.’ It may seem remarkable at the pre- 
sent time that so shrewd a judgment as Kingsley’s undoubtedly was 
should have suffered itself to be misled by a social fallacy so out- 
rageous. The explanation is not far to seek. A fiery enthusiasm 
and an undisciplined sympathy were fed by materials which might 
well arouse indignation and draw forth invective. The state ot 
things described in Alton Locke and Yeast has, thank Heaven, 
passed so completely away, that it may be difficult to the present 
generation to realise the amount of severe historical truth which their 
most fervid descriptions and most highly-wrought scenes convey. In 
a short while the books will be comparatively forgotten ; but as a 
narrative of and a commentary on the period in which they were 
written they will possess an eternal value. They may not deserve 
to be read or to live for their artistic merit as novels, and yet it is 
as novels—for the same purpose as novels of any other class, 
sheer amusement—that they have been read by the enormous ma- 
jority of the public any time during the last two decades. The abuses 
which Kingsley then attacked, the social cruelties and iniquities 
which he exposed with such scathing indignation and so tremend- 
ously incisive a pen, were realities. The remedy which he suggested 
was delusive, but about the genuineness of the evil there was no 
doubt. Let it be understood that at this epoch of his life Kingsley 
was working in the same line as Oastler, and Sadler, and Bull, and 
Lord Ashley. Let it be remembered that he was poet by nature 
and visionary by temperament; that he was a clergyman who, in- 
structed by Maurice, had conceived the purpose of applying in their 
letter as well as in their spirit the truths of Christianity to modern 
society ; that, in addition to this, he was impregnated with the philo- 
sophy of Carlyle, whose watchwords he had caught up, whose very 
style he not unseldom reproduced,—let these things be borne in 
mind, and the phenomenon is not after all so strange. Of course 
the years which ‘ bring the philosophic mind’ mellowed the crudi- 
ties of Kingsley’s social doctrines, and subdued the extravagance of 
his speculative reforms. When the Legislature had taken a more 
liberal view of the necessities and the sufferings of the working 
classes; when ‘the two nations’ described by Mr. Disraeli in 
Sibyl—a novel that should be read side by side with Alton Locke 
and Yeast—were merged into something more nearly approaching 
identity, the Christian socialist disappeared. He became the sani- 
tary reformer, expatiating upon the additional grace conferred on a 
Devonshire hill-side by a row of red drainage tiles. 

Just as Kingsley’s early and violent radicalism must be asso- 
ciated with the advance of those ideas in England which were gene- 
rated by the French Revolution of 1848, so there are special points 
in his scheme of literary creation which may be partially attributed 
to the influence of historical events, as well as to the innate ten- 
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dencies of his mind. It has been the fashion to speak of Kingsley 
as the founder of the school of muscular Christianity. He has even 
been discovered to be the progenitor of the race of Guy-Livingston- 
ian heroes and Ouida’s guardsmen. In refutation of this latter 
preposterous doctrine, it is enough to say that the difference between 
the brawny paragons of Kingsley and the Herculean debauchees of 
Mr. Lawrence is exactly that which separates a Haymarket bully 
from the vigorous defender of the honour of his wife or the purity 
of his daughter. Independently of the fact that Kingsley’s imagi- 
nation had feasted upon those periods of English history when our 
forefathers were all of them supposed to have been cast in the 
heroic and true knightly mould, and that since our ideals of human 
excellence had, in Kingsley’s judgment—as we know from his own 
words—become physically misshaped, dwarfed, and stunted, a very 
general worship of force and courage had set in among us as one of 
the results of the anti-revolutionary war on the Continent. More- 
over, Kingsley was an optimist. He believed in something very 
like the perfectibility of humanity. He maintained, that as many 
things human were bad, so everything human might be good; that 
human intellect turned to honest purposes was most godlike; and 
that human sinews and fibres devoted to high ends were most ad- 
mirable. A writer and a thinker who dwelt so much upon the 
human aspect of Christianity not unnaturally peoples his pages, 
now and again, with a race of something like to human demigods. 
And his ideal was also a protest. Hitherto it had been the custom 
for writers of fiction to represent the diminutive, the sickly, and the 
feeble members of their dramatis persone as the exclusive deposi- 
tories of religious conviction and principle. The children’s stories, 
in which the bad boy lived and the good boy invariably died before 
the last chapter, were but a burlesque on the traditional doctrine 
of the fictions of the period. This was the kind of cant against 
which Kingsley directed such a creation as Amyas Leigh. And it 
is not out of place in an analysis of the motives which, consciously 
or unconsciously, operated with Kingsley in his literary exaltation of 
the representatives of muscular Christianity, to suggest that the 
idea of championship may have had some influence in determining his 
thoughts in this direction. There was ever before his mind the idea 
that the labouring and the poor were a race persecuted and op- 
pressed; that they could only be raised from a condition of abject 
serfdom—first, by the display on their own part of those qualities 
which he concentrates in such a figure as the hero of Westward 
Ho! secondly, by attracting to their cause some strong man—the 
Carlyiean idea—some rpoorarne Tov Sfjpou, who should at once com- 
mand their loyalty, and strike awe into the bosoms of their enemies, 
by his universal recognition as a foreordained champion oftheir rights. 

To sum up: the place which Kingsley will probably occupy in 
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English literature is not so large as some of his partisans imagine, 
and certainly not so large as one might have been led to suppose 
from the prominence of the attention that his works attracted during 
their lifetime. Indeed, the popularity which his novels have at 
different periods secured is one of the reasons why the durability of 
his fame is doubtful. No man has written in the course of this 
century—not Tennyson or Carlyle—who so accurately appreciated 
the temper of his times as Kingsley ; who entered so fully into the 
aspirations, who devoted himself so unreservedly to the service of 
his contemporaries, spiritual and material. To the historian of the 
future, Yeast, Alton Locke, and, should that hypothetical writer 
care to write something more than 4 narrative of superficial phe- 
nomena, Kingsley’s sermons, will be a repertory of priceless informa- 
tion. But novels or the works which appeal to a peculiar set of 
feelings, and which relate exclusively to a particular period, are in- 
evitably ephemeral. Nor can Kingsley’s genius redeem them from 
this fate. It is different with Westward Ho! That fiction may 
not be the one in which Kingsley has shown most power, but it is 
unquestionably that which will live the longest. Its incidents are 
more varied, its canvas is broader, its purview is altogether more 
commanding. Just as in Hypatia Kingsley devotes himself to 
hinting of the grandeur of the new Europe and the new faith, so 
in Westward Ho! he draws the horoscope of the new England 
which the era of Elizabethan Protestantism discloses. In these 
novels there is at least nothing of that journalistic element which 
predominates in Yeast and Alton Locke. I have left myself no 
space to speak of Kingsley’s poetry; though he has written much 
poetry of real beauty, has produced the best extant specimens of the 
English hexameter, and is perhaps never more really poetical than 
in some of his prose passages. Here at least is one illustration 
which may appropriately conclude this article—it is from one of 
his latest essays, the Air Mothers: ‘ Will they live again, those 
chilled air mothers? Yes, they must live again. For all things 
move for ever, and not even ghosts can rest. . . . Men call them the 
south-west wind, and their ghosts the north-east trade; and value 
them, and rightly, because they bear the traders out and home 
across the sea. But wise men and little children should look on 
them with more seeing eyes, and say, May not these winds be 
living creatures? They, too, are thoughts of God, to whom all live. 
For is not our life like their life? Do we not come and go as they? 
Out of God’s boundless bosom, the fount of life, we come ; through 
selfish stormy youth and contrite tears just not too late; through 
manhood not altogether useless ; through slow and dull old age, we 
return from whence we came—to the bosom of God once more—to 
go forth again, it may be, with fresh knowledge and fresh power 
to nobler work.’ T. H. S. ESCOTT. 














‘WHEN SPARROWS BUILD’ 
B Cale, in too Chapters 


BY MRS, A. S. BEATTIE 


CHAPTER I. ‘ My LOVE THAT LOVED ME SO.’ 


Do you remember a tale in a certain old-fashioned story-book, 
popular in its day as are any of Lewis Carroll’s or Knatchbull- 
Hugessen’s nowadays, the childish hero of which is represented in 
a chronic and most unenviable state of indecision as to which of 
the four seasons he liked best? In spring the never-to-be-satisfied 
infant wished it were ‘always spring ;’ and so on with summer, 
autumn, and winter in their respective turns. Well, for my part, 
though I fully appreciate the delights of skating, sliding, and snow- 
balling, though I more than appreciate the pleasure of sitting under, 
if not my own fig-tree, at least a gooseberry-bush in which I have 
full proprietary rights, I must confess my preference is given to 
that pleasant season when, after the long death-like silence of 
winter, the birds begin to revisit us, and having engaged lodgings 
from the trees, their landlords set about preparing for their recep- 
tion by decking their abodes with the freshest and sweetest of 
greenery. Wise also in their generation are they, for they render 
their houses so attractive, that they are never without the gayest 
and prettiest and most musical of lodgers (which last, however, 
isn’t always an advantage, O cornet-playing neighbour of mine), 
who, when compelled to take flight to warmer lands, never fail to 
return with others of their kindred. O my landlady, is it useless 
beseeching thee to apply the moral herein so touchingly conveyed ? 
How many years more must I endure the sight of that grimy 
Kidderminster, those thrice-dyed curtains of ensanguined hue with 
rusty-velvet border, those hydrophobic china curs, that cut-paper 
abomination in the grate, those frousy horsehair chairs and that 
comfortless sofa, for which, to judge by their antiquity, Bucephalus 
himself may have furnished the covering ? I'll stand them no longer. 
By Jove, I won’t! Wanted, a respectable lodging, by a quiet 
middle-aged gentleman. I’m off! But Mrs. Jones stands watching 
me from her front-parlour window, and the burden of her song is 
this: ‘ He will return, I know he will; for where else will he find 
such a quiet street, and where else will he get his mutton-chop 
cooked to a turn?’ And upon my word, my worthy soul, I believe 
you are right. 

Spring it was when the little domestic drama to which these 
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pages relate acted itself out—never mind how many years ago— 
an unusually mild genial spring too, which covered the land pre- 
maturely with verdure, and caused every hawthorn hedge and ivied 
cranny to resound with the twitter-twitter of birds seeking their 
mates. The scene was one of England’s vaunted homes, a large 
Elizabethan structure, half house, half castle, wholly beautiful and 
picturesque in its surroundings, and situated in the lovely county of 
Hants; a house with its famed gallery of Old Masters, its exquisite 
park and landscape gardens, its pineries and hothouses, its tiny 
lake and winding silver river. And the dramatis persone? Wait 
a moment, and you shall have them. Stay; let me play the part of 
the diable.boiteux retrospectively, and follow wkere I lead. Find 
your way along that shrubbery, keep to the left under those great 
elm-trees ; now skirt along the side of the hotse until you reach 
the conservatory, and there pause. 

It is dark, past nine, and none of the guests in yonder brilliantly- 
lighted room can see us, though we can see them. Take a peep 
in here, and see what a paradise wealth can make of an English 
home ; look at those gorgeous exotics, those wonderful ferns, those 
masses of rich vivid colouring and dark-green glittering foliage ; 
listen to the plash-plash of the water in yonder marble basin ; revel 
while you may in the subtle intoxicating multiplicity of perfumes, 
fresh from nature’s great laboratory. Whut a deliciously subdued 
light, what soft tempting causeuses, what « place for lovers! Lovers, 
say you? Look there, in that far corner ; what do you see? A man 
and a woman, two evils which unfortunately attract each other; a 
great, stalwart, sunburnt, ruddy-bearded man, talking eagerly, ear- 
nestly, with folded arms and clouded brow, to a woman who is look- 
ing into his face with a strangely pitying gaze, and a filmy half- 
tearful expression in her blue eyes; a fair queenly woman, with 
grand, white, sloping shoulders, and arms round and perfect as 
sculptured Carrara marble. What is it—a rejected suit or a lover's 
quarrel? But stay; she raises her white left hand half absenily to 
pluck a faded flower from an exotic beside her, and on the third 
finger glistens—what ought not to be there, or, being there, should 
not have been forgotten—a tiny band of gold, a wedding-ring. Ah, 
false friend, false wife, shame on you! Shame! Softly, my friend ; 
they will hear you. Are you one of those who have so low an 
opinion of your kind as to hold that friendship, pure and true, 
cannot exist between a man and a woman without evil creeping in 
like the serpent in Eden? Honi soit qui mal y pense. My esti- 
mate of myself and my brethren is higher, ay and juster, than yours. 
There is no love-making, however, in this case, or if there be, it is 
vicarious, and Ethel Paget is as true a wife to Maitland Paget, Esq., 
late M.P. for the county of Hants, and as good a mother to four 
little Pagets of various ages and sizes, as ever vowed to love, honour, 
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and obey at St. George’s, Hanover-square. Play the eavesdropper 
a little longer, and your doubts will be set at rest. He speaks. 

‘Mrs. Paget, you have been very good to me, very; but it’s all 
over now. I know from her own lips to-night what I have some- 
times thought, but shrank from allowing myself to believe—Clarice 
does not care for me.’ 

‘Clarice is very foolish, very petulant; but indeed, indeed I 
think you wrong her, Major Vaughan.’ 

‘Then why, why,’ with an impatient movement of the great 
shoulders, ‘ did she trifle with me? Why did she do everything 
she knew I disliked? I daresay you think me a jealous brute, Mrs. 
Paget, but it drives me mad to see her go on as she does with that 
young Percy, d—n him! I beg your pardon’—very humbly—‘I 
forgot what I was saying. You know I would give my very heart’s 
blood for her, and she—well, sometimes she seemed to care for me, 
when we were alone, before he came, I almost thought she did; and 
now before strangers she treats me as—as she has done to-day—as 
if there had never been anything between us. I can’t stand it, Mrs. 
Paget. By Heaven, I can’t and won’t !’ 

And in his excitement he rises and strides in the direction of the 
drawing-room, his hands clenched and his face working, nearly 
overthrowing a rare plant in his passion. She follows him, and lays 
her hand gently on his arm. 

‘Major Vaughan, I am grieved for you, doubly grieved for Clarice. 
Let me speak to her—do let me; and all may yet be well. Poor 
little Clarice, she does not know what love she is throwing away. 
Will you let me ?’ 

He turns like an obedient child at the touch of the kind little 
hand. 

‘Mrs. Paget, you are very good, but it would be useless. I 


**" believe she cares more for Harry Percy’s little finger’—another ex- 


pletive, of which she takes no notice—‘ than for me body and soul ; 
and I’d give both for her, God knows. He won’t marry her; he 
can’t; for he’s ¢«ngaged to another woman, and should be with her 
in town insted of philandering down here’—savagely. ‘No, I’ve 
made up my mind what to do. I must leave this to-morrow, Mrs. 
Paget, or I shall go mad. I won’t have my happiness destroyed by 
a woman ; I’ll go back to Canada and look after my estate, settle 
down to farming, anything!’ Then the resolution in his voice gra- 
dually dying away: ‘O Mrs. Paget, I’m very miserable !’ 

‘Ifit must be, it must,’ she answers sadly. ‘ Does she know of 
your intention ?’ 

* Ay.’ 

* And when do you sail ?’ 

‘On the 30th; I see by the paper that a vessel, the Aurora, 
leaves Liverpool for Montreal on that date. I shall stay three days 
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in London; can I do anything for you ?’—trying to appear uncon- 
cerned—‘ any commissions I can execute? I assure you I am an 
excellent judge of ladies’ requirements.’ 

She shakes her head. 

‘ And if—’ she asks hesitatingly. 

‘It is all over indeed, Mrs. Paget. Stay ;.if you have anything 
to write about, this address will find me until the Aurora sails.’ 

And he scribbles a few words in a pocket-book, tears out the 
leaf, and gives it to her; as she takes it a sudden impulse seizes 
him, and bending low he touches the pretty white hand reverentially 
with his lips. 

‘ God in heaven bless you, Mrs. Paget! Next to my mother you 
are the best woman I have ever known.’. 

Raising her sweet eyes, swimming in tears, to his face, she 
whispers, ‘I too have suffered.’ Ah me! what a wondrous bond of 
fellowship between two human souls such suffering makes ! 

Suddenly a deep silence falls on the gay company in the room 
beyond; a lady rises and goes to the piano, nimble fingers execute a 
brief weird prelude, and then in a full, rich, wondrously sweet soprano 
voice float out on the still evening air those touching plaintive 
words of Jean Ingelow’s : 


‘When sparrows build, and the leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries.’ 


Every word is distinctly uttered, and goes straight to the hearts of 
the listeners, and in the eyes of more than one there are tears. 
Again and again the sad refrain; the wail of a soul to whom re- 
pentance comes too late steals through the room, and echoes mourn- 
fully in the ears of those two in the conservatory. He listens with 
his head bowed low on his breast, and his nervous sinewy hands 
clasping each other convulsively in the excess of his emotion, but he 
speaks never a word. She hears it impatiently, restlessly, angrily 
almost, muttering the while, ‘How could she ? How could she have 
chosen that ?’ 

As the last note dies away, sounding in their ears almost like 
a knell, they rise simultaneously, and walk towards the drawing- 
room. 

There, you have seen enough; the spell is broken; the tableau 
vanishes ; and I will tell you the rest of the story in my own way. 


‘O Major Vaughan,’ cried a young lady as they entered, ‘ can 
your Canadian ladies sing like that? Was it not exquisite, that 
song ?’ 

He controlled himself with a violent effort, as he replied gaily: 

‘Come, come, Miss Seymour, I really can’t allow my country- 
women to be disparaged as you will persist in doing; I have heard 
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many fine voices among them. As to the song—yes, it’s pretty’ 
(‘ Pretty! O my God!’ to himself); ‘but I prefer something less 
doleful. Miss Paget is in good voice to-night.’ 

‘Yes; I never heard an amateur sing as she does; she throws 
so much soul, so much expression into her words.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vaughan dryly; ‘I quite agree with you.’ 

Then just as he was beginning to chafe inwardly at the thought 
of being longer victimised by the young lady’s small-talk, Mr. Paget, 
a tall, portly, happy-looking country squire, came to his relief, 
button-holed, and carried him off to talk Canadian politics; while 
Miss Seymour, being entreated to add her quota to the evening’s 
entertainment, simpered and pleaded cold, and then simpered again, 
and said she would try, but that really her singing would not be 
worth hearing after Miss Paget’s (which her auditors felt to be 
painfully true); and finally, after conducting herself after the idiotic 
fashion of young women who can sing and play ‘a little’ (would that. 
it were less !), sat down to the instrument, and performed in a small 
piping voice a very lively French chansonette, each verse ending 
with the inevitable tra-la-la, which she specially selected because 
Major Vaughan did not like doleful ditties. Unfortunately, the 
attention was lost on him; for on her asking afterwards if that 
were not his style, he replied absently, ‘ Yes, indeed, I always 
prefer simple English ballads.’ The insulted damsel cast a wither- 
ing glance at him, intended utterly to annihilate him (so it would 
have done, I daresay, had he only seen it), and walked off in high 
dudgeon. She subsequently revenged herself in a measure, being 
gifted with a certain amount of sharpness and petty malice, which 
passed current for wit, by dubbing him among her select circle of 
intimate friends, kindred spirits, ‘ Ursa Major.’ 

Then Miss Paget sang again, Blumenthal’s ‘ Message,’ and 
Major Vaughan stood watching her in the doorway, stroking viciously 
his great tawny moustache. She was a fair slight girl of eighteen, 
with a profusion of wavy golden hair, drawn off her face, and confined 
by fillets in the old Greek fashion, which would not become many 
faces, but suited hers well; she had a delicately-cut profile ; a small 
saucy nose, just the least bit in the world retroussé ; large, defiant, 
roguish blue eyes; a sweet mutinous mouth, whose office should 
have been a sinecure, so often did the eyes do duty for it; small 
pearly teeth; and an exquisitely moulded little figure. In every 
flash of the blue eyes, in every turn of the pretty head, you might 
read, as plainly as though she bore it branded on her smooth white 
brow, the hateful word coquette. Beside “her, turning over the 
pages as she sang, stood a tall, slight, good-looking young man of 
three- or four-and-twenty; the same Harry Percy who had been twice 
so ruthlessly consigned to perdition by the Major, and who ought 
to have been not where he was, the recreant knight. Somehow, ir 
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a mutual attempt to turn over the page at the last verse, their 
fingers met ; a slight pressure was interchanged, so slight that none 
but the jealous eyes watching the pair from the doorway could have 
detected it. Clarice drew her hand away with a light laugh, and 
then Harry, stooping, said a few words in a low tone, which brought 
the colour welling into the singer’s fair face, and sent Vaughan 
back into the conservatory with something very like an oath on his 
lips. It was a foolish little speech, one of the silly little inanities 
of the day, with, I daresay, half a dozen ‘awfullys’ in it; but 
Clarice made the most of it—far more, Heaven knows, than the 
speaker ever intended—and, with the Major’s eyes fixed on her 
(she felt he was watching her), she raised her eyes to young Percy’s 
face, flashed at him a glance in which a world of meaning was ex- 
pressed, which made the poor lad’s heart beat faster than its wont, 
spoke a few words in a confidential tone, though they were nothing 
more than an inquiry as to whether he liked her song, and then, 
having done as much mischief for the time being as she could devise, 
looked across the room to find that the object of her coquetry had 
disappeared. 

Then she finished her song, and the guests rose to seek their 
respective couches. Major Vaughan walked up to the squire with 
outstretched hand. 

‘ Good-night, Paget,’ he said; ‘ or rather good-bye.’ 

Mr. Paget raised his eyebrows interrogatively. 

‘Why, good gracious, Vaughan, you're not thinking ofleaving us?’ 

And then a chorus of voices feminine exclaimed, ‘O Major 
Vaughan, indeed you must not go! Remember the charades on 
Tuesday ; you promised faithfully to be the Corsair, and Miss Paget 
is to do Gulnare.’ 

‘I’m very sorry,’ he replied, ‘ but I’m really compelled to go; 
I’ve had bad news—from—Canada’ (colouring very much; for to 
this brave honest soldier a lie did not come glibly), ‘and my pre- 
sence is urgently required there. As to the Corsair, Miss Seymour, 
I’ve no doubt you can easily supply my place. Stay; I'll find you 
a substitute. Mr. Percy, will you represent me and play Conrad— 
to—Miss Paget’s Gulnare? I’m sure you'll do it far better than I.’ 

Then he shook hands hastily with them all, those friends of six 
weeks’ standing, who were so sorry to lose one who had contributed 
so largely to their amusement. When it came to Percy’s turn, he 
hesitated ; then for form’s sake, and to avoid remark, went through 
the customary greeting ; but, judging by the expression of his eyes, 
I fear that, had it been the fashion in those days for gentlemen to 
wear rings a la Borgia, poor Harry would have slept soundly, far 
too soundly, that night. Purposely or not he left Clarice to the 
last, and one who stood near said afterwards that the great brown 
hand trembled as he held it out to her. 
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‘ Good-bye, Miss Paget.’ 

A commonplace farewell enough, but she bit her lips, and grew 
a shade paler as she answered in her clear resolute tones : 

‘Good-bye, Major Vaughan; we are sorry to lose you.’ 

‘ Yes,’ whispered Miss Seymour viciously to young Percy, ‘ that’s 
just it. She is very sorry to—lose him; indeed, I call it perfectly 
disgraceful the persistent way in which some people have set their 
caps at Major Vaughan.’ 

And the young lady, who had not disdained to angle in her own 
peculiar feeble little way for the great Canadian fish, who would not 
even look at her bait, tossed her chignoned head, and sniffed vir- 
tuously in the air. 

Vaughan held the little hand for a moment, and tried-to look 
in the face for the one sign of penitence that should bid him stay ; 
but it was averted, and its owner was regarding with great interest 
a bunch of roses on the carpet. Then he released her, and she, 
saying good-night to her friends, and a few more stupid frivolous 
words to Harry Perey, a propos of the parts they were to play, left 
the room, Mrs. Paget looking after her with vexed eyes, and saying 
to herself, ‘ You heartless, heartless little coquette !’ 

The gentlemen proceeded to the smoking-room, where Vaughan, 
as was his custom, presently joined them ; but he seemed unusually 
dull for him, and their best jokes and most piquant stories fell flatly 
on his ears. At last his answers to their questions fell so wide of 
the mark, and his manner became so absent and distraught, that 
one of his greatest admirers, a jolly young fox-hunting squire, whose 
broad acres and broader form had been twice relentlessly refused by 
Clarice, whispered to his neighbour that, ‘ By Jove, old Vaughan 
was hard hit at last! He couldn’t have been refused; such a con- 
tingency was quite out of the question; so why the deuce didn’t he 
go in and win ?’ 


‘May I come in, Clarice?’ said Ethel Paget, as in dressing- 
gown and with slippered feet she stood an hour later at the door of 
her sister-in-law’s room. Thrice she had knocked, and got no ans- 
wer. ‘Surely, surely she cannot be asleep,’ she thought. 

At the sound of her voice the door was quickly unlocked. ‘0, 
come in, Ethel. I had no idea you were there; I thought it was 
only that tiresome little Emmy Seymour; and I could not stand 
any of her nonsense to-night, so I pretended to be asleep.’ 

‘Yes, I can quite understand that,’ said her sister sternly ; 
‘there has been nonsense enough to satisfy even you this evening.’ 

‘ Ethel !’ 

‘Yes, Clarice, I have come to speak to you very, very seriously ; 
but first—am I to understand that all is over between you and 
Maurice Vaughan ?’ 
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‘You have no right to suppose that there was ever anything 
between us, Ethel.’ 

‘Don’t prevaricate, Clarry. I know this, that for the last five 
| weeks — until—until Harry Percy came, you have led on Major 

Vaughan by word and look, and your unmistakable preference for j 
| his society, to believe that you returned the affection you know he 
felt for you. Let me speak. You won his heart, the heart of a 
brave, good, noble man, and the passionate earnest love which a 
man of his nature too often gives—God knows how, God knows why 
—to a woman of yours, who is so infatuated, so blind, so frivolous, 
that she cannot appreciate it, nor distinguish between a wretched 
tawdry counterfeit and a pure, brilliant, flawless gem. You led him 
on and on, and then, when you had got all he had to give, flung 
him aside, as you’ve done with others before now; flung him aside, 
and began to play your old game of fast and loose with a man who 
is engaged to another woman.’ 

‘Ethel, you have no right to say this; it is not true.’ 

‘It is true ; you know it is. Don’t think that Maurice Vaughan 
has come tale-bearing to me. I noticed his misery, and spoke to 
him, and he simply told me that you no longer cared for him, and 
that he stili loved you—ay, Clarice, loved you, in spite of your 
wayward, heartless, childish ways—so dearly, that the same roof 
must no longer continue to shelter you both. I needed no telling ; 
for I saw with my own eyes this night my sister behaving as no 
young lady in decent society should behave, ogling and flirting and 
coquetting with—an engaged man.’ 

‘You shall not speak so to me, Ethel; you shall not. Now 
hear me. I did—flirt, as I suppose you would call it, with Major 
Vaughan, and -he proposed for me, but I did not regularly accept 
him. I told him that I would give him an answer before he left, 
but that I could not make up my mind so suddenly. He seemed 
satisfied ; but I expressly stipulated that it was not to be considered 
an engagement. Then Harry Percy came—we were children toge- 
ther, you know—and I was glad to see him, and we walked together 
a good deal, and—and— Well, we did talk a little nonsense, I 
| daresay, but you know that’s only my way; I didn’t mean anything.’ 
ti : Your way! Yes, you don’t mean anything; you never do.’ 
‘Don’t sneer, Ethel. Well, Major Vaughan thought proper to 
interfere, and take me to task about it. I disputed his right to do 
so; he resented, and I then told him that he had merely expedited 
4) my answer, which was now ‘‘ No;”’ that it probably might have been 
Hi ‘© Yes ;” but that I was not a child to be ordered about by him; 
that I had a special horror of a jealous husband; and finally, that 
as I saw we should never agree on certain points, it was best that 
we should forget all that had passed.’ 

‘ And you really care for Harry Percy ?’ 
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‘Harry Perey! Ethel, how can you? Why should I care for 
him? I'd just as soon think of marrying a broomstick’ (which was 
a most unkind allusion to poor Harry’s tall and somewhat lanky 
figure). ‘No; I like to tease him—TI always have since I was five 
years old—and to make fun of the future Mrs. Harry, who has 
carrotty hair, a turned-up nose—no, it’s not the least bit like mine, 
Ethel—and heaps of money; she’s a cotton-spinner’s daughter. 
Why, you dear old foolish thing, I might have had Harry any time 
these four years; but not even the prospect of being Lady Percy at 
some future day tempted me. I leave that honour to Miss Cotton- 
spinner, who, I’ve no doubt, will fill the post with dignity. Lady 
’Arry Percy, I should think she’ll call herself.’ 

And twirling round she made a low obeisance before the cheval- 
glass in the form of what children call a ‘ cheese,’ and then backed, 
treading on her dressing-gown betimes, until, but for Ethel, she 
would have ended by immolating herself in the grate. This pan- 
tomime was intended truly and faithfully to represent the pre- 
sentation at court of the future cotton-spinning ornament of the 
peerage, the cheval-glass taking the place of the sacred person of 
royalty. 

‘Don’t be so silly, Clarice ; please, please listen to what I have 
to say. Don’t let a trifling dispute like this come between you and 
your life’s happiness; if, indeed, you care for no one else—and I 
believe, child, you do not; for you don’t know what love is—think 
of what you are throwing away, and don’t break a good man’s heart 
with your folly. You may not be regularly ‘‘in love’’ with Maurice 
Vaughan, but he is a man no woman could live long with without 
loving most deeply. Forgive me, Clarry; but I have often thought 
he was well suited to take care of a giddy little thing like you. It 
would never do for you to marry a man you could not respect or look 
up to.’ 

‘Thank you, Ethel, for your flattering opinion of me. Upon 
my word, you’re « good advocate ; one would think you were in love 
with Major Vaughan yourself. Now, Ethel, tell the truth; you 
don’t mean to say you were ever really épris with Maitland before 
you married him? Dear old fat, red-faced, pompous Maitland, who 
hasn’t a soul for anything but his dogs and horses, unless, indeed, 
it be our eternal ‘“‘ family” (I wish there were no such things as 
pedigrees) or those horrid tiresome Blue-books: ‘‘ The country, sir, 
the country under her present government is going fast to ruin!”’ 
sticking one hand in her dressing-gown and ruffling her hair with 
the other, as was her respected brother’s custom when, to the terror 
of his audience, he got the political bit between his teeth, and went 
off full galop. ‘ Gracious goodness! I should have thought he was 
about the last person in the world to inspire the tender passion.’ 

And at the ludicrous ideas connected with two such perfectly 
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incompatible things as her brother and spooneyism, the provoking 
girl went off into an irrepressible fit of laughter. 

‘Clarry darling, don’t, please don’t,’ said her sister; and a 
look of pain crossed the sweet fair face. Then kneeling beside the 
girl, she laid her hand on the round white arm: ‘Clarice, I will 
tell you what I have never told to mortal; what I expect you to 
keep as sacred from others as I have hitherto done. Years ago, 
when I was a young girl, a silly vain young thing, I was brought 
up by my aunt—my parents died in India, you know, when I was a 
little child—with the one idea paramount in my brain that my beauty 
was to win for me a rich husband and a good position. My aunt, 
Lady Onslow, a clever unscrupulous woman of the world, took care 
that none save eligible people should be thrown in my way; and I 
had several proposals, though none which quite realised her views 
for me. I did not care for any of my admirers in particular, but I 
loved admiration in general, and gave encouragement to so many 
without, as you say, meaning anything, that I soon gained for myself 
the reputation of being the most heartless desperate flirt in the 
county. At last I met with ajust punishment. We were staying, 
Lady Onslow and I, at Sir John Seymour’s, an uncle of Emmy’s, 
and there, for the first time in my useless butterfly existence, I 
knew what love meant. He, Herbert Gifford, was an officer in the 
East India Company’s Service, clever, well connected, but a younger 
son, with little beyond his pay. After a short acquaintance he pro- 
posed, and without a moment’s hesitation I accepted him. My aunt 
was furious, and so brought her influence to bear upon me, weak 





‘fool that I was, that 1 finally gave in to the force of her clever, 


worldly, mercenary arguments, and dismissed the man I loved better 
than all the world besides without even a parting word— Lady 
Onslow was far too wily to permit that—with nothing but a few cold 
meagre lines, written at her dictation, telling him the miserable 
cowardly lie that I found I was mistaken as to the extent of my 
regard for him. He replied to that note, offering, poor fellow, to 
wait even an indefinite period if I would only marry him in the end. 
He had, he said, sufficient interest at head-quarters to procure a 
staff appointment, and if I would hold out any, the most distant, 
hope, he would come home at my bidding to fetch me, or would 
arrange for me to go out to his sister in Calcutta, from whose house 
we could be married. He could not believe I had ceased to care 
for him, and if I would only reconsider my determination, he would 
work for me as Jacob had done for Rachel; he would slave as man 
had never slaved for woman. It was a simple, touching, manly 
letter, and I could never have withstood the eager trusting appeal, 
loving him as I did; but—Clarice, pity me—I never saw it for 
years after, until the ink was faded and the paper yellow with age ; 
until the hand that had penned the kind loving words had mouldered 
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into clay. She, Lady Onslow, took care of that; but she forgot to 
destroy the record of her crime, for it was no less; and afterwards, 
when I was Maitland’s wife, I found it among her papers when she 
was lying dead in the next room, and, God forgive me, I cursed her 
for it. He went out to India, went to his death, thinking me, and 
justly, a wicked heartless woman. He never even tried for an ap- 
pointment, but rejoined his regiment, and was killed not long after 
in a skirmish with one of the hill-tribes. They found him lying 
under a bush, with the death-smile on his face, shot through the 
heart ; and when those who loved him for his noble guileless nature 
laid him in his lonely grave they took from his breast a miniature 
that I had given him. It was sent to his sister, and she—she had 
been an old friend and schoolfellow of mine—gave it back to me on 
her return from India. I will show it you some day, Clarice; it 
and the old faded letter are all I have left of one of the noblest men 
that ever trod God’s earth. I met your brother long afterwards, 
and to Lady Onslow’s extreme annoyance refused him twice. When 
I finally accepted him, I told him plainly I did not love him, but 
that he had no rival; it was true, God knows, though I did not tell 
him why. Perhaps I should have done so, but—I could not bear 
to speak of that past time. O Clarice, you cannot tell how terrible 
I appeared to myself! No murderess that ever lay shuddering in 
the condemned cell could have felt the burden of her guilt more 
heavily than I did mine. I had sent Herbert Gifford to his death, 
I who loved him so, and my hand killed him as surely as though it 
had aimed the matchlock of the enemy who laid him low. Maitland 
has been a kind husband to me, and we get on well; indeed, I 
believe we are considered the best-matched pair in the county. I 
have tried to be a good wife to him, and I do love him, as I would 
love my father and mother were they alive. I have been true to 
him in thought and word and deed; I could not be otherwise, 
were he the most cruel husband that ever lived, instead of the 
kindest ; for, Clarice, I should be faithless to the memory of the 
dead.’ 

The soft low voice, one of Ethel Paget’s greatest charms, ceased, 
and in the dead silence which followed her confession she looked 
into her young sister’s face, and saw that it was wet with tears. 

‘Why did you tell me this, Ethel? Why did you pain yourself 
by recalling all this sorrow ?” 

‘For your sake, child—for your sake, my poor little motherless 
Clarice, that you might be saved remorse like mine. Maurice 
Vaughan had a look in his face to-night that reminded me of that 
other—they were not unlike—and then it came into my head to 
warn you by my own story. O Clarice darling, if nothing but that 
silly quarrel keep you apart, lay aside your pride—for indeed you 
have grievously erred—and tell him he need not go. Let me tell 
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him, if you would rather not; he will only love and respect you the 
more for it. Will you let me ?’ 

The fire was nearly dead now, and the candles were gathering 
in their sockets, and out of the gloom came only the sullen answer, 
‘No.’ 

‘Then good-night, my poor little Clarry; poor, for you have 
trampled under foot the richest treasure a woman can have offered 
her—the priceless gift of a good man’s love. Stay; think over 
what I have said. He goss to-morrow at dawn; so you will not see 
him again; but he will remain in town three days, and I have his 
address. So, child, if your judgment get the better of your pride, 
if on reflection you see how foolishly, how wrongly you have acted, 
say to me ‘‘ Write,”’ and O, Clarry, how glad I shall be to do it!’ 

Then she went up to the slight childish figure, swaying itself 
backwards and forwards in the rocking-chair by the fireside, with 
the tiny bare feet kicking each other, as they used to do when their 
owner was a wee, wilful, petted child. ‘ Good-night, and God 
bless you, Clarry dear ;’ and she stooped and kissed the girl’s fore- 
head, and stroked her golden hair, but there was no responding kiss 
or blessing ; and with a sigh she closed the door after her, and went 
to her own room. 

If Asmodeus had paid a visit to Harley Park that night, he 
would have found Maitland Paget, Esq., sleeping the sleep of the 
just, in a most unromantic-looking red-silk nightcap pulled down 
well over his ears, and—shall I say it ?—-snoring horribly, dreaming 
probably that all his cows were dead of the Rinderpest, or that his 
early turnips had turned out a dead failure; blissfully unconscious, 
good man, that the fair woman at his side had any care or anxiety 
more serious than the fit of a new silk dress or solicitude about 
baby’s last tooth ; never for a moment imagining—how could he ?— 
as she turned uneasily on her pillow, that the great enchanter, Sleep, 
had taken-her by the hand, and led her into a far-distant land, 


- where were great blue mountains and an azure cloudless sky and a 


dry arid plain, and in the plain a brown mound with a rude wooden 
cross at the head. No; if his wife’s restlessness happened to dis- 
turb him, the worthy squire probably attributed it to the Nesselrode 
pudding, or the cheese soufflet, or some other obvious material cause. 

And he would have found, at an hour when such an unexcep- 
tionably respectable household is usually wrapped in slumber, a tall, 
bronzed, ruddy, bearded man in the midst of open portmanteaus and 
half-filled carpet-bags, which, scorning the aid of a valet—indeed, 
such an individual would have been a very white elephant to the 
Major—he packed himself, cramming-in the things anyhow, and 
bringing the weight of his ponderous frame to bear on refractory 
lids, every now and then pausing in the midst of his work to stride 
impatiently up and down the room, finding vent for his feelings in a 
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series of expletives which, taking into consideration the man and 
the circumstances, the attendant recording angel must in very charity 
have blotted out as surely as he did the oath of ‘my uncle Toby.’ 

And in ‘my lady’s chamber’—a pretty little room hung with 
pink and white, with sundry proofs of feminine occupation littering 
floor and table, with the gray light of early dawn creeping in through 
the shuttered windows—he would have found a young girl rocking 
herself backwards and forwards in a chair by the now comfortless 
hearth, with dishevelled hair and great dark circles under her blue 
eyes, rocking herself to and fro in the very attitude of woe, clasping 
and unclasping her tiny fingers, and sobbing pitifully to herself the 
while, ‘Not love him! Not know what love is! O Maurice, 
Maurice !’ 

And presently came the rattle of wheels driving swiftly down 
the avenue, with a dreary hopeless sound in their motion ; and then 
the great clock on the staircase took up the tale, and, with the 
wondrous vitality with which inanimate things appear on occasion 
to be gifted, seemed to the ears of the weary.little watcher to say, 
‘Too late, too late, too late !’ 

Love and pride had had a sore tussle that night in the little 
chamber which should have been sacred to pleasant dreams and 
sweet joyous fancies of love and youth, not desecrated by such un- 
seemly fray; and alas, alas, as is too frequently the case, pride 
had gained the mastery! 


CuapTer II. 
‘THE END I COULD NOT KNOW.’ 


Earuy that morning, before any of the other members of the 
household were awake, Clarice left her seat, and weary, sick at heart, 
cramped in every limb, rose, and going to the mirror, started back 
at the reflection of her own face. Could that worn haggard-looking 
woman, with pale cheeks and sunken eyes, be the pretty, bright, 
thoughtless Clarry of twelve hours before? She remembers now 
how she used to marvel how the hair of her favourite heroine, poor 
Mary Stuart, could have become gray in one night. She no longer 
wondered, and found herself, half mechanically, looking at her own 
bright tresses, to see if maybe a thread or two of silver had crept 
in to mar their beauty; but the locks that poor Maurice had so 
often praised were still yellow as virgin gold. She pushed the 
wavy mass wearily back from her brow, and with trembling fingers 
twisted it into a great burnished coil round her aching little head 
(the father of evil never put a worse idea into a woman’s head than 
that of putting the chignon monstrosity on it), a great, genuine, 
golden rope, without a hair in it that did not grow on the wearer’s 
own head; then she put on her riding-habit, and leaving the room 
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softly—for she would not for worlds have had the sharp eyes of her 
maid on her just then—stole out to the stables, and finding a sleepy 
helper yawning over his work, desired him to put the saddle on her 
favourite hunter, Hotspur. The lad stared, and suggested that the 
horse had not been ridden for a week, and would be consequently, 
perhaps, rather more than she could manage. 

‘ Quick,’ she said impatiently ; ‘do as you are told.’ 

The groom obeyed, open-mouthed with astonishment at this 
new freak of his young mistress’s; and soon Hotspur, a splendid 
chestnut, snorting and plunging, and looking most unfit for a lady 
to ride, was brought out. Clarice sprang lightly into the saddle, 
and giving the animal a sharp tap of her whip, which he resented 


by a series of kicks which would have speedily unseated a less-ex- ~ 


perienced rider, turned his head in the direction of a long stretch of 
common which lay to the right of the park, and rode off at a sharp 
canter, the groom standing staring after her. 

‘She be a wild un, she be,’ he said, scratching his sandy head, 
and chewing a straw. 

Clarice had always been passionately fond of riding, and when 
quite a child her father had bought for her a pony called Blue 
Peter, which, with the services of a steady gray-haired old groom, 
was placed entirely at her disposal. Whenever the little lady felt 
herself out of temper, which was not infrequent, she would order 
this pony to be brought round, and, with old Thomas at her heels, 
would scamper all over the country; and the old man used to declare 
he always knew when ‘ missy’ had been ‘ extra rampagious,’ by the 
pace she went. This habit she had laid aside with other childish 
ones—not all though, I’m afraid—and to-day for the first time re- 
sumed. 

On she went, the great horse flying like the wind, and taking 
hedge and ditch in his stride, his little mistress sitting firm as a 
rock in her saddle, with knitted brow and compressed lips. Onward 
towards the common they flew at well-nigh racing speed, the as- 
tonished peasants looking up from their work as they passed. One 
labourer, thinking, and not unnaturally, that the horse was running 
away, threw up his arms and darted forward in a well-meant attempt 
to stop him. To show the man that he was mistaken in his con- 
clusions, and that she had still perfect control over her horse, 
Clarice foolishly slackened her pace, and raising her whip, gave the 
animal a smart cut with it on the flank, which was more than he, a 
naturally hot-tempered beast, would stand; he kicked out violently 
in the middle of his canter; and how it happened his rider could 
never determine, but in another second she found herself lying on 
the ground, with sundry bruises and scratches on her face and hands, 
but without other apparent injury; while the traitorous Hotspur, 
with flowing tail and hanging bridle, was beheld galloping home in 
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the distance. The labourer who had been the indirect cause of the 
mishap hurried to the spot; he was rather surprised to find the 
young lady so little hurt, and suggested that she should rest in his 
cottage close by, while he went up to the ‘ big ’ouse’ to inform the 
squire of her misfortune. But this Clarice would not hear of; she 
was not going to have all the masculine occupants of the park coming 
to her rescue, as would, she knew, be the case were Luke Holmster 
to do as he proposed; so she despatched him instead to a farm- 
house a quarter of a mile off, with a request that Farmer Eames 
would lend her his tax-cart to convey her home. Mr. Eames shortly 
appeared with the vehicle in questivn, and in half an hour they were 
driving into Harley Park by one gate, just in time to see a party of 
equestrians leaving it by the other. A groom presently appeared 
leading off the truant chestnut; so Clarice, speedily divining how 
matters stood, jumped off the cart, and rushing into the house and 
up-stairs to her sister’s room, there found poor Ethel weeping bitterly 
for the fate of the girl who had been a perpetual source of trouble 
and anxiety to her ever since she had come to the park, but who 
was very dear to her withal. 

‘ Ethie, Ethie dear,’ said the delinquent, ‘it’s all right; I’m not 
dead, though I ought to be, but I’m bruised all over; and look here’ 
—in a piteous tone—‘ my new habit all torn to ribbons!’ holding 
up with a small muddy hand the mangled remains of one of Poole’s 
chefs-d’ ceuvre. 

‘ Never mind the habit, we'll soon get you another; but O, you 
wicked, wicked child !’—a kiss at each adjective—‘ how could you 
go galloping off on that dreadful horse without telling any one ? Mait- 
land is awfully angry, and the chestnut’s to be sold, and—and—O 
Clarice darling, how thankful I am you’re safe! But what possessed 
you to do it ?’ 

‘Well, Ethie dear, when I was quite a little girl, whenever I 
was in a bad temper or vexed about anything, I used to mount my 
pony (poor old Peter, he died before you were married), and ride as 
fast as I could go for miles, with old Thomas Benson wheezing and 
swearing inaudibly behind me. Somehow I always returned good ; 
the motion, or the air, or something, had a soothing effect on me, 
as music had on Saul, or a hairbrush on Lord Byron ; and to-day—’ 

' * To-day you felt you had been a naughty child, and wanted to 
be 2 good one ;, was that it, little Clarry ?’ 

‘O Ethel, my darling sister, I’m so dreadfully sorry! Ethel 
dear, when I felt myself falling, I thought I should be killed; and 
then in an instant all I had done seemed to come before me, and I 
felt how wicked I had been; and, darling, I thought would he be 
sorry when he heard that—’ 

And the poor little thing burst into a flood of tears. Ethel 
took off the torn habit, and laid the little figure, still sobbing, on 
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her bed; she thought. it wiser to say nothing more then. At- 
Clarice’s request she left the room to get her a cup of tea, that 
feminine specific for every woe; and on her return found the tired 
girl, doubly exhausted by fright and the previous night’s loss of 
rest, sleeping soundly. She drew the curtains gently, darkened 
the room, and then went down-stairs to square matters with the 
squire, who was, as she had said, terribly angry—angry with Clarice 
for having played one of her mad pranks, as he called it, and with 
the groom for not having told of it; his wife even came in for a 
share of his wrath for not keeping his sister in better order, and 
letting her have ‘a great deal too much of her own way, by George.’ 
So altogether poor Ethel found she had undertaken a difficult task, 
and it was only by repeated promises of ameliorated behaviour on 
behalf of his sister (she had already stood sponsor for Clarice more 
than once, and generally found that she had reckoned without her 
host) that she managed to appease her indignant lord. 

‘I tell you what it is,’ he said sharply, ‘you may give her my 
compliments, and tell her that unless she mends her ways in more 
than one particular she’ll remain Miss Paget to the end of the 
chapter ; it’s my belief that fine fellow Vaughan would have proposed 
for her if he had not been warned what a confounded little jilt and 
madcap she is. Do you hear me, Ethel? I believe he would. 
She’ll be an old maid; and we’ve never had any old maids in the 
family. Mrs. Paget, go and tell her so!’ 

And poor Ethel was only too thankful to make her escape ; for 
Clarice’s misdeeds with regard to the Major had been studiously 
concealed from the squire, or great would have been his wrath. 

Clarice slept on till late in the day, and when she awoke she 
was so bruised and stiff from the effects of her fall, that she could 
not do more than exchange her sister’s bed for her own. She 
looked very grave and sad, poor child; but Ethel preferred to let 
her of herself approach the subject which was uppermost in both 
their minds. However, she appeared carefully to avoid all reference 
to yesterday’s events. 

After dinner, as Ethel was sitting by the fire in Clarice’s room, 
looking dreamily into the embers, and thinking the thoughts which 
at such times often like very angel’s footsteps tread softly through 
our brains, her reverie, half pleasant, half mournful, was broken by 
a voice from the bed: ‘ Come here, Ethel; I want you.’ 

‘ Why, Clarice love, I thought you were asleep ; you were so still.’ 

‘No, dear; I was only thinking. Ethie, I feel as if I should 
never sleep again until— Ethie, I want you to—vwrite.’ 

‘What shall I write, little one ?’ 

‘Don’t tease; you know what I mean. Stay, I will do it my- 
self; that will be best. Bring me my writing-case; it’s there on 
that little table.’ 
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And with a restless feverish little hand she wrote : 


‘Harley Park, Hants, April 25. 
‘Dear Maurice,—I am sorry. Come back.—Yours, 
‘CuaricE Pacer.’ 





‘There, seal it up and post it as soon as you can, or perhaps I 
shall repent,’ she said laughingly, as she handed the missive to her 
sister, and watched her pleased face as she read it. ‘ Good-night, 
Ethel; I shall sleep now.’ 

The next day she felt quite recovered, but preferred remaining 
in her own room, and to her great relief the guests all took their 
departures. It was impossible for the charades to take place with 
Gulnare’s face covered with scratches; and, moreover, they felt 
themselves rather in the way, Mrs. Paget not being ubiquitous. I 
believe Clarice—cunning little puss—had plotted to this end; for 
when the last carriage had driven away, she revived amazingly, 
dressed, and went down-stairs. She was very humble; begged the 
squire’s pardon, and promised to be very good for the future ; played 
with the children, and even (and it was a triumph of temper) re- 
frained from slapping Master Tommy’s fat cheeks when he made a 
hideous grimace at her and said, ‘ Who kissed Harry Percy in the 
arbour ?’——a breach of decorum to which the little wretch, eating a 
stolen jam-tart on the sly, had been a delighted witness. 

Next day she was still better, and fairly took the squire’s breath 
away by actually sallying forth with a basket on her arm, to the 
relief of sundry old women in the neighbourhood; which act of 
Christian charity on the part of Miss Seymour and other of her ac- 
quaintances had formerly called forth her undisguised contempt, she 
haying ascribed to those female Samaritans the ulterior and unworthy 
motive of ‘ wishing to catch the curate.’ 

The third day she went singing and dancing all over the house, 
and at six o’clock, half an hour before the mail-train was due, sat 
herself down at a window overlooking the park, so that she might 
be the first to see her lover, or at least to hear the sound of his 
chariot-wheels afar off, so confident was she that her summons would 
be answered in person. But the hour passed, and the dinner-bell 
rang, and still the Major came not. She sat down and vainly tried 
to eat, but every morsel seemed to choke her; she grew pale and 
red by turns, and finally burst into a fit of hysterical crying. 

‘Dear me,’ said the squire, who was quite unaccustomed to 
emotional displays of that description on the part of his womenkind, 
‘she hasn’t recovered that fall yet. We must have Dr. Stephens 
over to-morrow, Ethel.’ 

Then Ethel, who knew too wel! what was the matter, led her 
away, and tried vainly to soothe her. Only one word did the poor 
child say: ‘Ethel, did you post it? Are you sure you did c 
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Yes, she had posted it with her own hands; there could be 
no doubt on that head; so all she could say was, ‘ Perhaps he had 
missed the train, and would come to morrow.’ But to-morrow came, 
and the next day, and the next, and he came not; nor did the post 
bring any answer to that pitiful little letter. And then they read in 
the Times that the good ship Aurora, outward bound, with passengers 
and cargo for Montreal, had sailed from Liverpool on the 30th 
inst., and in the list of her passengers was the name of Major Maurice 
Vaughan. Ethel saw the announcement, and broke it tenderly and 
lovingly to her sister; but the blow fell heavily. For herself she 
felt hurt and angry and disappointed with Vaughan, first for humbling 
Clarice as he had done; for it was very humiliating for a Paget to 
have to confess herself in the wrong, and solicit a renewal of his 
suit from the man she had refused, only to have her letter accounted 
unworthy of even an acknowledgment; secondly, he had made her, 
Ethel, an unwitting accomplice in the matter, and she almost hated 
him for it. Poor Clarice was more merciful. 

‘He never got it. I know he never got it,’ she said. ‘It is 
my own fault; I have deserved it all.’ 

She was brave, this little girl, and she came ofan old stock, and 
noblesse oblige; so after the first burst of sorrow she accepted her 
burden unflinchingly, and set herself to carry it as long as her life 
should last, as many another of her sex has done. In society she 
was as pleasant as ever, as much sought after; but all her old 
flirting coquettish ways were laid aside, and people began to say 
that there was after all no harm in Clarice Paget, and that they had 
always maintained (as when did the world not prophesy truly ?) that 
she would steady down as she grew older, and some day—who 
knows?—be a pattern wife and mother in the county. And so, 
indeed, some of the county gentlemen seemed to think; for in one 
week Clarice had her choice of Lord Wendover, with a rent-roll ot 
15,0001. a year, and Sir Everard Holme, the owner of Matchingham 
Priory, a house in Portman-square, and all that the most ambitious 
spinster could desire. But earl or commoner would she none, and 
the squire marvelled much thereat, though he was the last person 
in the world to force her inclination in such matters. 

‘ The family tree will have to bear the disgrace of one old maid 
on its branches,’ the poor thing said to Ethel with a sad smile, and 
a face that was enough to melt a heart of stone, as Lord Wendover 
rode crestfallen away. 

Those few weeks wrought a marvellous change in the girl’s 
character, and none but Ethel knew through how great suffering it 
was brought about. She was very patient, gentle, and uncomplain- 
ing, but she suffered none the less; and as week after week went by 
she grew paler and thinner. And yet before every one but Ethel 
the brave young spirit battled and struggled hard against the load 
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that was weighing it down. Only once was she near betraying herself 
in public. A number of people were dining at Harley Park, and 
after dinner, as usual, Clarice was asked to sing. Several gentle- 
men were standing round the piano, and she was turning over some 
music to select from, when suddenly Miss Seymour took a song from 
an open portfolio, and, placing it on the music-rest, said: ‘ Clarry, 
I want you to sing this; I have not heard it since the night before 
Major Vaughan left, when you sang it so well, and we all cried. 
Don’t you remember ?’ 

Poor Clarice raised her eyes, and there before her was the song. 
that had cut Maurice to the quick, the song to which he had listened, 
Ethel had told her, with mute agony in his face. Remember ? 
Was she ever likely to forget? Had Miss Seymour suspected any- 
thing, and done this on purpose ? She was capable of it. Well, 
she should be disappointed in her object. And playing the prelude 
with a firm hand, she sang steadily through the first two verses ; 
sang as she had never sung before, so determined was she to thwart 
her enemy. But when she came to the words, 

‘Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail,’ 

the sweet voice began to tremble, and tears half rose to her eyes ; 
but with a desperate effort she controlled herself, for she felt that the 
wicked little greenish-gray eyes of Miss Seymour were upon her, 
and throwing her whole soul into the words—ah, how she felt 
their meaning now !—went on bravely to the end. The next time 
she was asked for that song, which appeared to be a favourite in the 
house, she said she was sorry she could not sing it; it did not suit 
her voice, and she had given it away. Given it away? When it 
was lying at the bottom of the drawer in which she kept her most 
cherished treasures—her mother’s picture and a tiny curl of hair of 
her dead baby sister’s; lying with a faded rose that he had given her, 
between the leaves, and two or three stains on the pages that looked 
marvellously like tears. Poor Clarice! Poor little story-teller ! 

Some days after they were sitting round the breakfast-table, 
when the post-bag was brought in, opened by the squire, and its 
contents distributed among the respective owners. There were one 
or two letters for Mrs. Paget, an official-looking document for Clarice, 
and the Times for the squire. 

‘Why, Clarry child,’ he said, as he tossed the letter to her 
across the table, ‘who on earth is that from? Are you to be 
created a baroness in your own right, and is this your patent of 
nobility? Or have you been entering into any political conspiracy that 
authorises you to receive such formidable documents ?’ 

Quickly she broke the seal, and opened the envelope, and there 
inside was her poor little letter, returned to her with an intimation 
from the Postmaster-General that, having slipped, as letters some- 
times do, between the folds of a newspaper, it had consequently been 
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forwarded to a remote place, some town in Russia with an unpro- 
nounceable name; that the receiver had returned it to the postal 
authorities ; and finally, Major Vaughan’s address being unknown, it 
had reached the Returned-Letter Office, and was herewith enclosed to 
the sender. Matter to this effect expressed in terse official language. 
And her letter, intended for his eyes alone, had been scanned by 
rude unsympathising men, and ridiculed by vulgar post-office clerks ! 
Poor Clarice had a very hazy idea of the working of that important 
branch of her Majesty’s service in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and little 
knew of what very small interest her epistle would be to any one 
but herself and one other. 

‘ Well,’ said the squire, eyeing her curiously over his speciacles, 
‘what is it ?” 

‘Nothing, Maitland; at least nothing of any importance—only 
a returned letter.’ 

And she crushed it in- her hand and bent over her plate to hide 
her confusion. Ah, there was hope for her yet! He had not received 
it; she always knew he had not. Ethel would write to him, would 
manage it all; kind Ethel, who always knew how best to act. 

‘ Returned letter, indeed! I should like to know who you wrote to 
that—’ Then stopping short, as his eye caught a paragraph in the 
newspaper, he said sharply, ‘ Ethel, what ship did Vaughan sail by?’ 

‘The Aurora,’ she answered ; ‘ why do you ask ?’ 

‘My Ged,’ he cried, ‘listen to this!’ And he read out hastily, 
all unconscious in his excitement of the gray stony face with dilated 
eyes and parted ashen lips that stared at him as he read: ‘ ‘‘ Our 
readers may remember that doubts were expressed by the under- 
writers, Messrs. Smythe, Allwood, & Co., as to the safety of the 
sailing vessel Aurora, which, with numerous passengers and a valu- 
able cargo, left this port for Montreal on the 30th April last. We 
regret to state that their fears have met with the fullest confirmation, 
the unfortunate vessel having foundered at sea on or about 15th 
May, with every soul on board’ (Liverpool Mercury). Poor 
Vaughan !’ said the squire. ‘I am as grieved as if he had been my 
own brother. Why, Ethel! Clarice!’ and he sprang forward in 
time to catch his sister as she fell heavily from her chair to the 
floor. He turned indignantly to his wife: ‘ Ethel, was there any- 
thing between them? Answer me.’ 

‘There was,’ she answered, through her sobs. 

‘ Then, in the name of all that’s righteous, why was I not told? 
Would I have blurted it out in that unfeeling manner, had I even 
an inkling how matters stood? You've killed her, Ethel; that’s 
what you’ve done!’ . 

And in all her life Ethel had never seen the squire look so 
angry, or so pitiful, as he did then. They raised the poor young 
thing, and carried her—she was a light burden—to her room; she 
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soon recovered from the swoon, and when she opened her eyes, the 
squire was sitting beside her, stroking her hand. 

‘Is it true ?’ she asked faintly. 

I don’t think Mr. Paget had shed a tear for many a long day, 
he was of a very undemonstrative disposition ; but now the big drops 
coursed down his ruddy cheeks and trickled on to his brown hands 
as he answered : 

‘ Ay, it’s true enough, poor little Clarry! A good man has gone 
to his rest. I was a big blundering fool, a d—d ass, and be hanged 
tome! But, Clarry dear, you might have told me. I know I’ve been 
rather hard on you, little one, once or twice, but it will be different 
now; we will be very good to you, my poor little sister.’ 

And the squire bethought himself whether he had indeed fulfilled 
the trust reposed in him by Clarice’s dead mother (she was only his 
half sister). He had been hard with her, as he said, and she was 
afraid of him; he sometimes forgot that she was little more than a 
child, and that he must not expect to find old heads on young 
shoulders. He was nearly old enough to be her father, and there 
had been little sympathy or confidence between them; his heart 
smote him, for he felt it was his own fault that there had not been 
more. Then tears came to her relief, and hand in hand the brother 
and sister sat, weeping for the good man and true who lay taking 
his rest beneath the waters of the great Atlantic, till such time as 
the sea should give up her dead. 

Maurice Vaughan was mourned in that house as never man was 
mourned. Even the very servants, for whom he had always a 
kindly word and pleasant smile, grieved for him; and somehow it 
soon became known that there was one in that stately home who 
had a better right to grieve than they. She could wear no outward 
garb of woe, poor little Clarice; she could not parade her grief in the 
depth of the crape on her skirt or the number of bugles on her 
bonnet, which I believe affords a certain species of consolation to 
some bereaved ones; but a desolating blight seemed to have fallen 
on her young life. She tried to take up her cross bravely; but it 
was a sorry load for such young shoulders, all unaccustomed as they 
were to any save the lightest and easiest of burdens. 

‘If he had only heard, if he had only known,’ she said to her 
sister, ‘ then I could have borne it; but—’ 

And then the words of the song so lightly sung, so terribly 
brought home to her, rang hopelessly in her ears: 


‘Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below ?” 


Never a chink, spite of what spiritualists say; never a chink? 
Never an opportunity of recalling the cruel words, the thoughtless 
mocking jest, when once the ears that were pained by them are 
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sealed for ever? Never a chink, though we would sometimes give 
half our lives if there were? 


She was sitting in the drawing-room, shivering, though it was a 
warm summer evening, with a shawl wrapped round her poor 
shrunken little figure; the book she had been listlessly trying to 
read had fallen from her hand, and she sat looking vacantly into the 
dusk, thinking wearily, as she often did now, wishing that terrible 
wish which only comes to us in our extremity—and God help us 
when it does come !—that she might die, and be at rest. 

‘Only nineteen,’ she moaned, ‘and a lifetime of misery to be 
lived through. O God, let me die! Let me see him in another 
world, and tell him that I loved him!’ 

The squire and Ethel had gone to a féte in the neighbourhood, 
leaving her, as she had prayed to be left, alone—alone with her 
sorrow. Presently she heard the sound of wheels rattling up the 
avenue ; they had come back, then, earlier than they had intended, 
and she must go and dress for dinner. She wrapped her shawl 
closer around her, and stooped to pick up the fallen volume. Why 
was she always so cold, when others were complaining of the heat? 
Was it that her very heart was frozen within her? Was she dying ? 
Ah, no! people only died of broken hearts in novels, never in real 
life. She would live to be an old, old woman, an old maid like Miss 
Everett of the Grange, who, they said, had been disappointed in 
love ; and she would try to be kind and good to others, especially to 
young girls, and would warn them by her own example, as Ethel 
had tried to warn her. Ah, but warning is so seldom successful! 
When folks are young they refuse to learn wisdom save by their own 
experience ; and then sorrow is the portion of the old, the faded, 
the broken-down, not the inheritance of the young, the beautiful, 
the hopeful—or so, at least, says youth. So many more dinners to 
be eaten, so many more summers to be lived through, perhaps 
thirty, forty, fifty—she was only nineteen—before she could earn 
the only reward she looked for, rest. No more happiness on earth, 
no more— The door softly opens; who comes out of the shadow ? 
Not the squire, he has no beard, and, besides, the figure is too tall. 
Not the curate, who is expected to dinner. Pshaw, the curate is a 
poor thin overworked little man, who, as Artemus Ward says, 
‘would have to borrow an overcoat to make a shadow.’ No over- 
coat required here! Not the doctor. Yes, it was a doctor, the 
physician whose specialty it was to cure that poor wounded little 
heart. Not— And with a great cry she springs forward and is 
folded to the stranger’s breast. 

‘Maurice! my Maurice! Thank God the sea has given up her 
dead !’ 

No more cold; no more need of the shawl here; fling it away! 
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There are some scenes with which not even a novelist has the 
right to meddle; there are some meetings, ay and some partings, 
so sacred that they are best described by an hiatus; so be it with 
the present one. The Aurora, with all her goodly freight of human 
souls, had indeed gone down to the bottom of the sea; wives had 
lost their husbands, mothers their sons, other girls their lovers, but 
he was saved. Saved by no miracle, by no special interposition of 
Providence which rescued him alone from the doomed vessel, leaving 
others to their fate, but by an ordinary coincidence enough. Vaughan 
had secured his berth in the Aurora, and had even sent some of his 
heavy baggage on board, when by a fortunate chance he met an old 
college chum, who was meditating a cruise in his yacht, the Mistletoe. 
He pressed Vaughan to accompany him, apd Maurice, little caring 
where he went, provided it were out of England, readily agreed. 
He waited in London until the three days before mentioned had 
expired, and then, finding no letter to bid him stay, packed up his 
things and set off with his friend. They had made a long trip, and 
part of the time Vaughan had been dangerously ill from the effects 
of a ducking he had had in rescuing one of his companions from 
drowning. Until his arrival in London the day before he had heard 
nothing of the loss of the Aurora, their English papers having, many 
of them, failed to reach them. Fortunately, after the vessel sailed, 
he had written to his Canadian friends by the mail steamer, telling 
them of the change in his plans; so their minds were at rest about 
him. But he was greatly concerned to find that, owing to neglect 
in not striking off his name from the list of passengers, all his Eng- 
lish acquaintances believed he had gone down with the ill-fated ship ; 
he therefore took an early opportunity of running down to Harley 
Park to apprise his old friends (Mr. Paget’s father had been his 
guardian) of his safety. 

I don’t know whether Clarice ever confessed to him how great 
her repentance had been, how sorely she had mourned for him 
(some young ladies are reticent in the expression of their real senti- 
ments towards their lovers, or are afraid of making themselves too 
cheap ; which is it ?), but I think she must have told him a good 
deal; for not very long afterwards, when Major and Mrs. Vaughan 
were walking home from church one Sunday morning, with old Miss 
Everett stalking stifly on in front of them, in a poke bonnet and a 
dress innocent of crinoline, the Major turned to his pretty little wife 
with a mischievous smile, and said, with a comical grimace at the 
ungainly figure before them : 

‘Clarice, did you really ever expect to rival that ?’ 

She looked up at him with a loving smile, and said softly : 

‘Don’t laugh at her, poor old thing! She has suffered all her 
life.’ 

And as Maurice looked at the trusting little figure by his side, 
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he mentally resolved that so far as with him lay sorrow should dim 
those sweet bright eyes no more. 

Among the few old childish treasures which Clarice Vaughan 
took with her across the ocean to her husband’s home was a song 
with a faded rose between the leaves, and the trace of tears on its 
pages ; a song which perhaps, some day in the years to come, she 
will show to another fair young girl with her hair and eyes, when 
she tells her the story of how ‘ the sea gave up her dead.’ 


MORNING 


Wuen lovely Aurora awakes from her sleep, 
And doffs the dark shadows of night, 
She joyously smiles on the face of the deep, 

And bathes the green vales in her light. 


The lark and the linnet start up from the brake, 
The throstle and finch from the thorn, 
«4 To pour forth on wing sweet libations of praise, 
And welcome the first blush of morn. 


The fairy harebell aud the violet blue 
Uprear their small delicate heads ; 
And daffodils, wet with the diamond dew, 

Peep out from their green mossy beds. 


How sweet is the air of the soft balmy breeze, 
Just warm’d by the beams of the sun, 

And stroked by the butterfly’s gaudy spread wing, 
Whose ephem’ral life has begun ! 


O man! then remember that morn’s like thy prime, 
Which ne’er will return to thee more ; 

Thy life’s but a drop in the ocean of time, 
That bears thee to death’s dreary shore. 


AUGUSTINE BRIGGS, B.A. 























THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH, THE PRESS, AND RACE 
MEETINGS 


TE development of the Postal Telegraph is a matter of public no- 
toriety and universal interest; but this admirable reform was not 
effected without considerable difficulty. It was a sweeping and 
radical change ; and in carrying it out it was scarcely possible for 
the Post-Office authorities to avoid giving some dissatisfaction to 
certain classes of the community. 

The Telegraph Companies declared in 1868 that their lines were 
used mainly by ‘ stockbrokers, mining agents, shipbrokers, colonial 
brokers, racing and betting men, fishmongers, fruit-merchants, and 
others engaged in business of a speculative character, or who deal in 
articles of a perishable nature,’ and that comparatively little use was 
made of the telegraph by what they termed ‘ general merchants.’ 

Doubtless this view of the matter was accurate enough ; for, by 
maintaining high charges as long as they could, by reducing those 
charges inch by inch, as it were, and only under pressure, by the 
confinement of their operations to important towns, and by planting 
their offices mainly in the business centres of those towns, the Tele- 
graph Companies had brought speculative men, and speculative men 
only, to a common use of the telegraph. 

He who could make money on a turn of the market, or could 
advantageously place a few pounds when Bumblebee went below 
Dulcibella in the betting, or he who had it at heart to let Thames- 
street know that there was a large take of herrings at Wick, 
rushed cheerfully to the telegraph office, and would have sub- 
mitted to any inconvenience, and paid any charge, to get his mess- 
age through in time. But the general public, puzzled by a variable 
and complex tariff, and disheartened by the distance of the telegraph 
offices from their doors, had got to regard the telegraph as a medium 
of communication which they might use in times of sore necessity, 
and then only, and to look upon a telegraph message with a feeling 
amounting to fear. 

But a radical change in this respect was contemplated in the 
transfer of the telegraphs to the Government. By the establishment 
of a low, uniform, and very simple tariff, and by bringing the wires 
close to the populations, it was proposed and intended to popularise 
telegraphs in this country—to put the use of the telegraph within 
the reach of every one, and to make that which had hitherto mainly 
served the purposes of the wealthy and the speculative minister to 
all the necessities of social and domestic life. 
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The Post Office resolved to set itself resolutely against favourit- 
ism of any kind, and determined to forward messages strictly in the 
order of their reception, and without any reference to their real or 
supposed importance, or to the wishes of the senders—messages on 
behalf of the Government being the only exception to this rule. Ap- 
HH plications were made to the Post Office for the establishment of a ‘ dif- 
ferential tariff,’ that is, with a low rate for ordinary and a high rate 
{ for special messages ; but it is clear that no such differential tariff is 
admissible. If it were once admitted that a message called special, 
| 








ordinary, and on which but 1s. was paid, then it would be impos- 
i sible to contend that a message on which a guinea was paid should 
not have priority over a message on which 5s. were paid. If the 
principle of strict rotation were once abandoned, the chief use of 
the telegraph would fall to the rich, or to those whose wants, for 
the time being, made them as lavish as the rich. 
1 No doubt this resolution has not been satisfactory to certain 
| persons, but complaints of this kind are only like those which have at- 
tended other reforms generally beneficial. It will be remembered that 
when the penny postage was first introduced, many men of business 
i complained that they gained nothing by the change, but rather lost 
| by it. They said that no doubt the previous charges had been high, 
i but that the burden had not fallen on themselves, because they had 
if for the most part charged their customers a lump sum annually 
for postage, which had saved them from loss, if indeed it had not 
left them a profit. Something of the same kind happened with re- 
gard to the telegraphs, the transfer being intended to benefit the 
community generally ; but for a time, and only for a short time, it 
il could not avoid injuring a class, which doubtless is now ready to 
Hi | acknowledge that, on the whole, it has derived benefit. 

The uniform shilling rate now applies to all the telegraph lines 
in the United Kingdom, the lines to Scilly and the lines to Orkney 
and Shetland excepted ; but sooner or later these lines will have to 
be brought into the Government scheme. 

From a carefully-prepared account which was taken of the pro- 
i duce of all the messages in one week, it appears that the average 
i cost to the public of an inland message is between 1s. 1d. and 
: 1s. 13d. It has been ascertained that the corresponding average 
cost to the public prior to the transfer was 1s. 7d.; so that the 
average cost, to those who used the telegraph prior to the transfer, 
of an inland message has been reduced by nearly one-third. In 
addition to this, however, it must be stated, that the average cost 
prior to the transfer would not have been so low as 1s. 7d. if the 
high rates for long distances had not kept down the number of 
messages liable to such rates. 

The reduction in the average on the new system is partly attri- 
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butable to the substitution of a uniform rate for all the formerly 
prevailing rates, and partly to the extension of the wires by which 
the charges for porterage have been reduced, 

Great as have been the exertions of the Post Office, nothing less 
would have sufficed to enable it to keep pace with the growth of 
business. In the very first week after the transfer the number of 
messages—exclusive of news messages—forwarded from all stations 
was 128,872; in the week ending 31st March the number had 
risen to 160,775; and so it went on; so that the average number 
in thirteen weeks, to the 31st December 1870, was 203,572. In 
the week ending on the 31st December, which is usually considered 
the worst week in the year for telegraphic work, the number was 
144,041, or nearly 16,000 messages in excess of the number with 
which the Post Office started. The total number of messages, ex- 
cluding all press and news telegrams, forwarded by the Post Office in 
the year 1873 was (calculated to the nearest thousand) 17,346,000, 
showing an increase of about seventeen per cent on the total num- 
ber sent during the preceding year. The number of messages sent 
during one week of the month of December 1874 was 348,313, 
being an increase of 16,327 over the messages of the corresponding 
week in 1873. 

Of course nothing can be more important than the connection 
between the press and newswork of the postal telegraph. The in- 
terested parties in this matter required and expected to obtain con- 
siderable advantages by the transfer of the telegraphs to the Govern- 
ment. They desired to have freedom of collection of news, with 
low rates for its transmission, no matter for what or how many 
agencies it was transmitted. Under the old Companies the arrange- 
ments for collecting news-for the press were most unsatisfactory, 
as the members thereof were obliged to be content with whatever 
news the Companies thought fit to supply, inasmuch as, although 
rivals to one another as far as ordinary messages were concerned, 
the Companies became allied in relation to the collection and trans- 
mission of news for the press; and thus being possessed of a mo- 
nopoly of all the telegraph wires in the kingdom, the newspaper 
proprietors could not do otherwise than submit. The Postal ar- 
rangements for collecting and transmitting press news, as enacted 
by clause 16 of the Telegraph Act in 1868, were therefore produc- 
tive of the most favourable results, and seem, as far as ordinary 
observation is qualified to judge, to have conduced to a greatly- 
extended distribution of news throughout the country. 

The two principal associations at present for the collection and 
supply of news are the Press Association and the Central Press ; 
and the Post Office, in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
just referred to, must transmit the news collected by them, or by 
any others which may be hereafter formed, on equal terms ; for, it 
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must be remembered, the collection of news is open to all, and 
equal facilities for its transmission are secured to all who collect it. 

The Postal news arrangements have, as we haye said, shown 
most favourable results. Whilst the Telegraphic Companies (of old) 
sent news to only 144 towns in the United Kingdom, the Post 
Office, acting on behalf of the before-mentioned associations, sends 
it to 365 towns. 

The difference is strikingly shown by the following summary : 
The Companies sent direct to 28 towns; the Post Office sends to 
66. The Companies sent with one retransmission to 81 towns; 
the Post Office sends to 224; and so on; doubling or distancing, 
even to the fourth transmission, which the Companies never reached ; 


- so that the total was for the Companies, 144 towns, to 365 towns 


of the Post-Office transmission. 

But that is not all. In the 144 towns to which the Companies 
sent news, there were only 306 subscribers for news; but in the 

365 towns to which the Post Office sends news there are 1106 
subscribers for news. Thus there is an increase of 221 in the num- 
ber of towns to which news is sent; an increase of 800 in the total 
number of subscribers for news; and an increase of 294 in the 
number of newspapers taking news. 

Moreover, there is a vast increase in the quantity of news trans- 
mitted. 

The Companies sent, during the Session of Parliament, nearly 
6000 words of news daily; during the remainder of the year they 
sent nearly 4000 words daily. The Post Office sends, during the 
Session of Parliament, on behalf of the associations before named, 
20,000 words of news daily; and during the remainder of the year 
it sends, on their behalf, nearly 15,000 words daily. The astound- 
ing increase in the transmission of news for the press by the 
Post Office may be farther illustrated by the fact that the actual 
total number of words forwarded in 1873 amounted to more than 
214,000,000. In one night alone of that year, when an unusual 
number of events were reported from various parts of the country, 
upwards of 800,000 words, or about 150 columns of the Ties, 
were transmitted from the Central Telegraph Office in London. 

It may also be added, that this great increase of press business 
on the part of the Post Office has been accompanied by an increase 
of revenue, which is calculated as being, in 1873, 10,0001. 

Nor is that all the advantage of the transfer. News was and is 
collected for newspapers by their own ordinary correspondents in 
town and in the country. Now, the Companies charged the news- 
papers half-rates for the transmission of news from their correspond- 
ents, but only those newspaper proprietors who were subscribers 
for the news collected and supplied by the Intelligence Department 
of the Companies. All other newspaper proprietors were charged 
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full rates. The Telegraph Act of 1868 fixed the Post-Office charges 
at a much lower rate, namely, one shilling for 100 words night rate, 
and one shilling for 75 words day rate. 

The quantity of news formerly transmitted by ordinary news- 
paper correspondents is not known; but at present they hand-in 
from 15,000 to 20,000 words daily for transmission. 

Formerly the Companies supplied the London newspaper pro- 
prietors with passes, which enabled their correspondents to send 
their messages without prepayment, the charges being reclaimed in a 
monthly account. The Companies would not extend this accommo- 
dation to the provincial press; but the Post Office has done so, and 
it is now enjoyed by the correspondents of sixty-four newspapers 
and seven news associations. 

Seven newspaper proprietors rented special wires for night work 
of the Companies ; and the same number of wires is rented by them 
from the Post Office. They have all gained in this respect—that 
whereas they paid the Companies a rate ranging, according to dis- 
tance, from 750/. to 10001. per annum, they only pay the Post Office 
a uniform rate of 500/. per annum. There can be no doubt that 
by this time many other newspaper proprietors have taken wires ; 
for it seems that it is only the deficiency of wires which arrests the 
extension of the more moderate accommodation supplied by the Post 
Office. It seems pretty certain that the Post Office will obtain a 
largely-increased rental from this source as soon as its additional 
wires have been erected. 

On a single day there were sent over the special wires of the 


Edinburgh Daily Review a ‘ . . 7,823 words. 
Courant . ; “ ‘ ° $ ° - 9,582 
Scotsman ° . . . a . - 8,300 
Glasgow Herald. . é ° ° ° - 11,043 
Daily Mail . i . . ‘ ‘ » 5,213 
Dublin Irish Times ‘ ‘ - ‘ - BT 


A very large portion of every leading provincial newspaper now 
consists of news received by telegraph. Mr. Scudamore says that he 
has seen as many as twelve columns of telegraphic news in leading 
provincial papers, and that he has read, in a local paper at Aberdeen, 
several columns of news which, if Aberdeen had been dependent 
upon London papers for its news, could not have been known there 
until six-and-thirty hours afterwards. 

Taking advantage of this ready and cheap accommodation, the 
Manchester and other journals employ London agents to send them 
very long morning expresses for their second ‘ editions.’ 

Turning to another subject—the race meetings—very striking 
results are found recorded. 

The telegraphic business done at and in connection with race 
meetings is large and lucrative, but, unfortunately for the Post-Office 
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officials, rather troublesome special arrangements have to be made 
for every meeting. The work has to be done under great pressure. 
The senders of the messages are more irritable; and when they 
are irritated they are more free in the use of their tongues than any 
other class of the community. And yet it appears that the Post- 
Office officials have, on the whole, contrived to give them satisfac- 
tion—not, however, without considerable ability and zeal on the 
part of the subordinates who superintended the arrangements of the 
great meetings. The enormous extent of business done at these 
meetings may be gathered from the statement that in the year 1878 
370,000 ordinary messages and 7,000,000 words of news for the 
press were transmitted in connection with them; while the income 
derived from this source was more than 20,000l1., showing an in- 
crease of more than twenty-five per cent on that of the previous 
ear. 

: As a matter of course, Newmarket heads the .return, showing, 
as it does, a number of messages equal to nearly one-third of the 
total number for the whole country. One or two circumstances con- 
nected with the disposal of this large amount of work cannot fail to 
be interesting. 

At the earlier meetings of the year a return was kept of the 
average delay on forwarded messages, from which it was proved that 
the work was done in something like half the time taken by the 
Companies, notwithstanding the immense increase of business 
(nearly double), and without any corresponding increase of facilities. 
Indeed, it was rather the other way; for, while the officials had 
precisely the same ‘circuits,’ or connected wires, as those worked 
by the Companies, the business was done at one town office as com- 
pared with two under the old system. 

The outside delay on any message was under half an hour, 
which simply represented the time occupied in transmitting the long 
press messages, while the great majority of ordinary messages was 
got off in five minutes and under. 

Newmarket, besides showing the heaviest business in the aggre- 
gate, also furnishes the largest result from any single meeting, 
namely, the Cambridgeshire week in the year 1873, when upwards 
of 8000 messages were disposed of. 

In the fifteen days of the October meetings there were, in round 
numbers, 20,000 messages forwarded and received; and of these 
upwards of 2000 were long press messages, containing 120,000 
words. 

Large as are these figures, they become still larger when it is 
borne in mind that the bulk of this work was performed on the morn- 
ings of the race days, between 10 a.m. and 1 P.m.; and in the even- 
ing after 8 p.m. During the Cesarewitch week, for instance, the 
Cesarewitch day gave nearly 1000 messages at the town-office, be- 
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tween 10 a.m. and 1 p.m.; on the following day, 800 between 
10 a.m. and noon; and on the third day, 700 between 10 a.m. and 
noon. 

Of upwards of 3500 received messages for the 15 days, only 
about 30 remained undelivered at the close of the meetings, which, 
considering the difficulty of ‘ localising,’ or finding out, betting men, 
and the great drawback which has always been experienced in this 
respect, must be considered a wonderful result. To expedite this 
matter in future, Mr. R. W. Johnstone, of the Post Office, suggests 
that there should be a permanent ‘ ring messenger,’ to travel with 
the telegraphic staff and attend all important race meetings. 

It is gratifying to add, that the whole of this immense ‘ traffic’ 
was disposed of without, as far as appears, a single serious com- 
plaint, either from the press or the public; whilst the estimated 
telegraphic profit on the year’s work of 29 days’ racing was over 
12001. 

The advantage to all concerned in these matters seems to be 
considerable. 

Mr. Johnstone tells us that at Newmarket alone he calculates the 
saving of the public during the last year, on these racing items, to 
be not less than 300/.—the same being more than made up to the 
Post Office by the greatly-increased traffic of the season. During the 
year 1873 there were, in the United Kingdom and Ireland, altogether 
135 race meetings. The total number of telegraphic messages sent 
on their account was 114,479. The total value of the messages 
was 55781. 17s. 2d. The expenses were 12831. 1s. Td. The pro- 
fit, as estimated, was 4295/1. 15s. 7d. And the number of news- 
paper or press messages was 12,784. 

The Doncaster meeting produced the largest number of messages 
on any single day, namely, the St. Leger day, when no fewer than 
1999 messages were disposed of, nearly 500 of which were taken at 
the grand stand, and cleared off within an hour and a half. 

The figures relating to Epsom show a comparative smallness in 
the number of messages disposed of at the meetings held there ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the Spring Meeting is a compar- 
atively trifling affair, while the great Derby gathering is more a 
pleasure than a ‘ business’ occasion. Moreover, the great mass of 
press work usually telegraphed from the more distant meetings is, 
in the case of Epsom, carried to town by hand; and thus an im- 
portant item is omitted from an otherwise very satisfactory return. 

It is needless to state that the arrangements at Doncaster and 
Newmarket elicited expressions of satisfaction from the sporting 
press generally; but to measure the advantages gained by the racing 
public since the transfer, by merely taking the cases in which the 
Post Office has extended wires to a racecourse, or has either opened 
a new office, or improved an existing one, at the grand stand, would 
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be scarcely to do justice to the Department in this matter. In 
many cases, as for instance at Huntingdon, Stamford, Lewes, 
Chelmsford, Salisbury, and other towns which have race meetings, 
the telegraph was only at the railway stations prior to the transfer, 
so that the public have reaped a very considerable advantage by the 
mere removal to the Post Office. 

Not only so, but they have gained immensely by the abolition of 
grand-stand fees, and the introduction of the system of 3d. copies ; 
not to speak of the much-extended hours during which the offices 
have been kept open at the different places, and the saving of gra- 
tuities on late messages. The gathering of receipts was always a 
great bugbear at race meetings, and greatly hindered the work at 
the very point where despatch was most required. So superior is 
the new system of stamping the message, that the 1000 messages 
disposed of at Newmarket within three hours were all taken in by two 
counter clerks, without even the semblance of the ‘ rush’ which used 
to characterise the proceedings of the old days. The abolition of 
the ‘ messenger’s ticket’ is also an immense gain in the delivery of 
messages. 

It only remains to add that the experience and data which the 
Post Office has been enabled to collect will be most valuable in 
coming years; and there cannot be a doubt that the increase of 
telegraph work at race meetings will be in proportion to the increase 
of facilities for many years to come. 





A STUDY IN GRAY 


BY MRS, C, READE, AUTHOR OF ‘ ROSE AND RUE,’ ETC. 


XVII. GLOWING GLOOM, 


‘Get on.’ Get on with what though? _ 

And here I am betrayed into a sad breach of confidence. I 
have tried so hard not to tell you, to keep it quite secret until the 
last bar should have been written, the last touch given, perhaps 
even up to the great day, the day of days itself. Ah, it is very: 
dispiriting ; it wearies one, this perpetual struggle between deeds 
and intentions. 

But I have brought myself into the hobble, so I must just help 
myself out of it. 

David had taken Ben’s advice; he had ‘ set to work upon some- 
thing big, something he could turn his hand in’—upon, in fact, an 
oratorio. 

At first the magnitude of the enterprise struck him with nothing 
short of awe; then he began to be amused at his own temerity in 
daring to cope with it, or even imagining that he ever could cope 
with it, and would smile apparently at nothing, and sometimes 
laugh. Mary could not think what was the matter with him about 
that time, and felt quite anxious. She had heard that there was 
no surer token of incipient insanity than this unreasonable kind of 
mirth. David certainly was not eccentric or even odd, and there 
was no madness in the family; but still he had had a great deal of 
trouble, and you never could tell. I acsure you Mary felt alarmed. 
However, it was not long before he seemed all right again; indeed, 
if anything, rather graver than he had been heretofore. Why? 
He had grown familiar with his monster, had even begun to caress 
and play with it. Ofa night now, did he chance to lie awake, 
huge, turbulent, impetuous choruses would surge through his mind, 
wonderful plaintive snatches of melody would wring his heart and 
fill his eyes with tears—yes, man as he was, sorrowful man, who 
had never wept but once over his own grief—delicate fragments of 
some unutterably veautiful and perfect whole would hang about his 
ears, driving him wild because he knew not what to do with them, 
whereto to fit them. He had plenty of leisure just then, and could 
dream at his ease, being nobody. So is it always. When we are 
without shoes to our feet, or a decent coat to our back, or any ra- 
tional certainty of a bed to sleep in the night after next, our art is 
at its best. All that the body relishes denied, the soul spreads 
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her wings, and mounts where, alas, the poor pinched body has much 
ado to follow. 

Many’s the time, I'll warrant, that that most cruelly ill-used of 
poets, threadbare hungered Savage, would sooner have lain down 
under some sunny hedge, and for a while forgot himself in sleep, 
than toiled off to the greasy, evil-smelling coffee-house, to borrow a 
pen and ink wherewith to jot down his bitter thoughts. But David, 
let him be as unhappy as he would—and that he had good cause, 
God knows—had still decent shelter, enough to eat, and immunity 
from uttered insult. Nobody called him names to his face. Under 
these circumstances, his work, once begun, soon became a refuge 
and delight and joy unspeakable. He lived for it and to it and in 
it. At home, looking out into the familiar street; listening to Mary’s 
quiet talk, half sad, half wise, and wholly womanly; strolling in the 
silent garden, full of Alma, it is true, but full too of those earlier 
memories which I think always outlive the rest, because imprinted when 
the mind is soft; walking through the quiet lanes and fields, noting the 
gradual progress of things—it was spring-time now— it dwelt with him. 

The scent of wallflowers, which grew in profusion just under the 
workshop window—he had got back into his old den, had cleared 
out all the rubbish, and furnished it with a table and chair, and 
there sat and thought; the look of the quickening earth; the hedges 
powdered with buds; the gardens flushed with almond-blossom, and 
full of all manner of good smells; the lilac-trees just bursting into 
leaf; the wonderful crispness and brightness of early morn; the 
dull.red glow in the western sky of an afternoon, when the dusk 
began to gather, and the smoke, uprising from rubbish-heap and 
chimney, took a bluer tinge, and one’s own fireside additional charms, 
the merry songs of the birds at play in the old apple-tree; and, 
later, the pleasant noise of shaken leaves, the pleasant sight of rosy 
petals falling, falling, lightly falling amid quivering shadows on sun- 
chequered grass,—all clave to it and strengthened it, and in a way 
was it, this monster of his. 

Mind, I do not say that David was in any way the same man, 
or ever could again be the same man, who, in the white silence of 
a summer night, asked Alma Snow to be his wife. 

He never could be; over his mental self had passed a change 
similar to that wrought by smallpox on the face. Nota scar may 
be perceptible, but the face has altered. You would.recognise it if 
once known; but though your common sense said, ‘ All is there,’ 
your uncommon and finer sense would reply, ‘ All is not there.’ The 
impalpable something you valued most is gene. So it was with 
David ; but with a difference. It is so difficult to say all when you 
know much; it is very easy to say all when you know little. The 
impalpable something—the something which made him different from 
other men, dearer, purer, better—remained; and that something was 
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his sympathy with the beautiful, the true, his humble, zealous, 
quite pious trust in art—in art’s power to ennoble, in art’s intrinsic 
worth. That remained. Nay, remained is not the word. Stricken 
to the depths, his outward mind made bare and lean by reason of 
the poorness of its fare, his inward soul shot up to hitherto un- 
dreamed-of heights. He lived a purely spiritual life, his mind 
wholly disengaged from things of earth, not by dint of striving or even 
desire—he was too shattered for that—but because the things of this 
earth had no power to hold him; they were so mean. Thus, being 
given vent, his strength put itself out, luxuriated even as might a 
plant at the moment of blossoming, a moment peerless -without par- 
allel. I think of all good words the best is ‘first.’ You see, he, this 
enthusiast, had never plied his soul for hire. He had never said to 
that soul, ‘Come, we must be merry now; come, we must be 
sober now.’ All he had was ready to flow—all the strength of him, 
all the good of him, all the best of him. And that is what is wanted, 
if a man would give the world a proper gift. He was looked down 
upon; he had done wrong; no one could think worse of him than he 
did of himself; and yet in the midst of all this blackness sprang up 
ahope. Ben believed in him. His songs got sung, and people 
liked them, said they were good, and looked for more. It helped 
him, the sympathy of these unknown ones. There is such an 
immensity of consolation to be got out of spontaneous liking. He 
would try to get rid of the past. He would be himself, and do 
his ail for art; Art who had cheered him, had laid her divine hand 
upon his head, and breathed loveliest melodies into his ears to keep 
him from going mad. Kind Art! Do you think he forgot the good 
father, the dear mother at this time? I tell you, never had he 
mourned them so, not even in that bitterest of hours when he first 
heard that they were dead. If he succeeded, whose joy should he 
miss? It got between him and the score many a time, did now 
one face, now the other, radiant with smiles; the ‘Bravoes!’ thun- 
dered in his ears; soberly sorrowful—no sound. Yes, the father 
and the mother, theirs were the plaudits he coveted. And it is 
always so. The many fancy their yeas or nays constitute heaven 
or hell. What does the artist prize? Is it not the hearty ‘ Well 
done!’ from lips one loves, for the sake of the true words which 
have found utterance by them? Never did David Garstays feel so 
lonely as now, when he had got something wherewith to fill up his 
loneliness. He would have liked to have been told to put away 
that ‘tiresome scribbling,’ to ‘stop that dreadful humming ;’ he 
would have quite enjoyed being ordered about, and made a little 
less of a wonder and more of a commonplace person again; but it 
was not to be. So he flung himself with threefold ardour into the 
arms of his Ideal, thanking God meanwhile that there yet remained 
an Ideal into the arms of which he might fling himself. 
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At first, however, it oppressed him rather than consoled. It 
was so vague, so variable of shape. Now it was Jairus’ daughter, 
now Mary Magdalene, now St. Hilarion. At length it resolved it- 
self into a little-known personage, save to students and some few 
grave souls whose literary taste inclines to the severe—a personage 
known as Thecla, the convert and follower of St. Paul. 

It perhaps may strike you as strange that David, a graduate of 
no university, a man of little education, as education is generally 
understood, who would have been hard set to write six lines of re- 
spectable Latin prose, and whose knowledge of Greek was confined 
to the alphabet, should have been acquainted with even the name, 
still less the history, of so recondite a heroine. But though his 
acquaintance with classic literature was slight, and only obtained 
through the medium of translations, with German, French, Italian, 
and English authors he was not only at home but familiar. Asa 
boy he liked reading. When he went to Leipzig, almost the first 
question asked him by that Authority already mentioned was, ‘ Do 
you read?’ and on his replying yes, that books were great friends 
of his, he was gripped by the arm and nodded at and stared at sagely 
through blue spectacles, and informed that ‘Dat was goot!’ ‘If,’ 
said the Authority, ‘a yong man want to rise, if he want to set all 
de hearts throbbinz, and de troats vorking, and de yong lady mit 
de tear strayming down de cheek, let him read. Goethe, Richter, 
Heirne—ach, but Heine is von vonderful vine boet—Shakespeare ; 
ach, dere is de food. The body vork, de body eat, so mit de mind.’ 

And David felt that the Authority was right, and he did read, 
read largely, lovingly; getting something worth having out of almost 
every book he laid hands on; getting—one sultry August night, 
when, being utterly unable to sleep, he had relit his candle in de- 
spair—the story of Thecla. 

For the people of the house in which he lodged were Catholics, 
and in a cupboard in his room were stored a goodly collection of 
devotional works, missals, meditations, hymn-books, and saints’ 
lives, these latter compiled from various sources, and sufficiently 
astonishing, viewed from a realistic—or materialistic, if you like that 
better—point of view. 

Still David would often spend an hour with them. They inter- 
ested him, those quaint records of the soul. For, ardent idealist as 
he was himself, he could not but sympathise with that fiery devo- 
tion to the unseen which enabled a Loyola to span the world, a 
Teresa to penetrate the secrets of high heaven. Again, by no 
stretch of the imagination could cold, hunger, thirst, pain, be held 
pleasurable, or ceaseless penance, endless humiliations, unbending 
self-discipline, the height of luxury ; and yet weak women and aged 
men had thankfully undergone all this and more, hoping thereby to 
baffle Satan and be accepted of God. 
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I do not say that David acquiesced in the necessity for such 
severity ; that, pure and rigorously simple in his way of life as he was, 
he had ever felt in the least tempted to think of his corporeal self 
as ‘that beast, my body.’ He inclined rather to the belief that 
nature itself is holy, being the direct outcome of the Eternal Mind ; 
but still he did heartily admire these brave high souls, for whom no 
sacrifice was too great, no tas’: too arduous, to be accomplished in 
the service and to the glory of Him they loved. 

And for the martyrs, especially the female martyrs, his reverence 
knew no bounds. Perpetua, Cicely, Symphrosia, all that chaste 
sisterhood had been from his earliest years familiar as the four evan- 
gelists—St. Matthew in blue and red, St. Mark in green and white, 
St. Luke in purple and yellow, St. John in crimson and brown—as 
they gazed gravely down at him every Sunday morning from the 
chancel window. Of a Sunday afternoon, when a small boy, he 
would drag Mr. Foxe’s immortal volume out of its corner, and betake 
himself to the parlour window-seat, or in summer to the arbour, and 
carefully con over all the terrible details with a child’s keen appetite 
for horrors. At eight years old, I believe he thought there was not 
such another book as that in the world. Robinson Crusoe was no- 
thing to it. Thus, when on that airless August night aforesaid he 
chanced upon the really beautiful history of Thecla, sweetest and 
most heroic of maidens, it was no wonder, I think, that he read on 
like one spellbound, that for the ensuing day, and for days and 
days, he could not get it out of his head. Now he was at Iconium, 
a spectator of the meeting between Onesiphorus and Paul, now feast- 
ing with Thamyris, now standing with Thecla before the Roman 
governor, now in prison with Paul, now on the road to Lycia, now 
in the streets of Antioch, now in the amphitheatre, smitten mute 
with awe at beholding the lion crouch and fawn, the bull snuff the 
sawdust and turn away, now shouting, as shout they alli—proconsul, 
lictors, citizens, foreigners, all that vast multitude gathered together 
beneath the cloudless vault of an Eastern heaven to gloat over the 
dying agonies of a defenceless maid—‘ There is but one God, the 
God of Thecla !’ 

‘If only I were a painter,’ said he one evening to Gaspard Cog- 
nier, his great friend, as they strolled through the quiet streets and 
squares arm in arm, as was their wont when work was over, ‘I 
would paint such a picture as would astonish you. I would set 
about it at once, and never stop till I had finished; and then I might 
die. I should do nothing better.’ 

Gaspard laughed. 

‘And the name of this amazing production ?’ asked he airily. 

‘ Thecla.’ 

Whereat Gaspard only laughed again. Some beauty of the 
Biergarten or the Promenade, he supposed. He was not given to 
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troubling himself much about the conceptions of his friends ; he 
generally found them, the friends, quite communicative enough with- 
out being urged. For himself, he knew what he meant to do. He 
meant to give les Parisiennes something new to laugh at, and les 
gamins something fresh to sing. Opéra bouffe was his line. Why ? 
It paid. 

At a loss, or rather puzzled, what to choose as the groundwork 
of this ‘ big thing,’ to the handling of which he felt more and more 
inclined day by day, quite irresistibly drawn, in fact, as time went 
on, it seems natural enough that David should at last have fixed on 
the legend which had once so powerfully excited his imagination. It 
had its drawbacks. It was long. To put it fairly and dramatically 
before the public, so that each point might be made, and made 
pointedly, a large and powerful cast would be required—a cast 
which would test the resources of an impresario otherwise than 
pecuniarily. David pondered it, lived it, felt it, criticised it, tried 
to improve upon it—failed ; put it away, tried something else, came 
back to it. Yes, the big thing would have to announce itself to the 
world as St. Thecla, that was certain. 

Having arrived thus far on his mental hands and knees, so to 
speak, he stopped, straightened himself up, looked rather fierce, 
went into the house—he had been working in the garden, he never 
paused to think—got some music-paper and pens and ink, and 
walked straight off to the workshop, bolted the door, sat down, and 
was seen no more till the following morning. That day was Satur- 
day. He would be busy till dinrer-time. His head was full of 
Thecla, but she must wait; it would do her no harm. You see, 
this very daring young man was not in the least scared at himself; 
he knew what he could do and what he meant to do. Thecla must 
wait. So he went about his business quite cheerfully till the even- 
ing; then he found his way to the workshop again. Yes, there it 
all was, safe enough. Plan, rough draught of the overture, the 
words of the dirst part—he meant to be his own librettist—all: He 
sat down and read over his plan, based on two pages of his Leipzig 
note-book. In the streets of Iconium one Onesiphorus, a Christian, 
hears that Paul is on his way thither. Filled with joy, he goes out 
to meet him. The apostle, accompanied by Demas and Hermogenes, 
and surrounded by the brethren, salutes him graciously, and ulti- 
mately takes up his abode in his house. Here he delivers a dis- 
course on virginity, recommending the same as a gracious and godly 
state, and well pleasing to the Lord. At the window of an adjacent 
house sits a girl listening with all her might. This girl is Thecla. 
Long after the apostle has finished speaking she remains, lost in 
thought. Her mother, Theocleia, bids her come away. She pays 
no heed. Alarmed, Theocleia sends for Thamyris, Thecla’s be- 
trothed. Thamyris comes; but either Thecla has never really loved 
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him or her whole nature is changed; at all events, he remonstrates 
in vain. She remains at the window, watching, watching for a 
glimpse of Paul. The family friends are distracted, as it is fitting 
family friends should be. Mad with jealousy—Thecla is beautiful, 
and he loves her—Thamyris goes forth. As he wanders to and fro, 
nursing his wrong, he happens to fall in with Demas and Hermo- 
genes, the companions of Paul, but disaffected towards him for 
various reasons. They, this worthy pair, contrive to render themselves 
acceptable to the passionate young noble, and so learn the cause of his 
discontent. Pleased by their manner, he invites them to his house, 
which invitation they readily accept. Other guests arrive. A feast 
is made. The wine having been freely circulated, Thamyris again 
bitterly complains of Paul. Demas and Hermogenes, glad to gratify 
their private spite, suggest that he should be accused before the pro- 
consul of sedition. Thamyris, to venture on a colloquialism, jumps 
at the idea. Away they rush—host, guests, rabble—to seize the 
apostle, who allows himself to-be taken with the intrepid calmness 
of one for whom the cruelties of man have lost their terrors. Brought 
before the governor on a charge of corrupting foolish women, and so 
endangering public virtue, his accuser being Thamyris, he makes 
answer on such wise that the heart of that dignitary is moved, and 
he orders him to be imprisoned until such time as he shall be able 
to grant him a second hearing. Pursued by the taunts and in- 
sults of the enraged populace—enraged why it knows not, as is the 
wont of populaces—Paul is led away. During his captivity he is 
visited by Thecla, herself an escaped prisoner. Touched by her 
earnestness, the apostle permits her to remain, and instructs her in 
the Christian faith. She is sought for by her relations, and 
found, but she will not be forced away. Together they face the 
judge. Paul is sentenced to be scourged and turned out of the 
city, Thecla to be burned alive. Her own mother demands most 
clamorously that such shall be the manner of her death; she is 
indeed her bitterest foe. The wood is brought, the pile made, 
the maid bound. But scarcely has a twig caught fire, when down 
come such torrents of rain that the amphitheatre is deluged. Thecla 
is saved. 

Now Paul is fasting with Onesiphorus and his wife and children 
in a new tomb near to Iconium, and one day the children, being 
hungry, for they have no bread, say, ‘ We have no bread ;’ where- 
upon the apostle takes off his cloak, and says, ‘Go, buy bread.’ 
And as the child goes, who should he meet but Thecla come to look 
for Paul. ‘ He is in distress about thee, and hath prayed six days,’ 
says the boy, and takes her tohim. They embrace, and are exceed- 
ing glad. Thecla declares that henceforth she will abide with 
him. But Paul hesitates. ‘Thou art very fair,’ he says, ‘and the 
age is shameless; I fear that thou mayest fall into temptation.’ 
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‘Baptise me,’ she replies, ‘and I shall know temptation no more.’ 
But Paul will not baptise her yet; he bids her wait. 

Onesiphorus goes away, Paul and Thecla travel on to Antioch. 
Now Thecla is, as Paul said, very fair, and as she enters Antioch 
a man called Alexander falls in love with her, and would embrace 
her in the open street. But she will have none of him, and even 
in this sore plight, finding that Paul has disappeared, she being 
alarmed for his safety, cries out that she is well born and rich, and 
implores them not to hurt ‘the stranger.’ Then Alexander in a 
fury brings her before the governor, and the governor sentences 
her to the wild ‘beasts, and she is given into the charge of Try- 
pheena, a kinswoman of Cexsar’s, who has just lost her only daugh- 
ter, to be kept till the games. 

Gradually the day of martyrdom draws near, to the great grief 
of Trypheena, who becomes much attached to the beautiful young 
Christian, partly on account of her natural sweetness, and partly 
because of her resemblance to Falconilla, her dead child. At the 
appointed hour Thecla is led forth. But the lioness which is first 
let loose upon her lies down and licks her feet. A bear would 
harm her, but the lioness kills him. Then a lion, which belongs to 
Alexander, and which has been trained to fight with men, is brought, 
but the lioness kills him too. Hereupon the governor orders the 
lioness to be destroyed, whereat the women present break forth into 
loud lamentation. All manner of fierce beasts do they set on 
Thecla, but she is enveloped, as it were, in a fiery cloud, which 
keeps them off. At length, seeing a trench full of water by her 
side, she flings herself into it, exclaiming that in the name of the 
Lord Jesus she is now baptised on this her ‘last day.’ Then 
the governor, being enraged, condemns her to fight with bulls. But 
neither do they hurt her. Convinced at last that she is directly 
under the protection of Heaven, he calls her to him and says, ‘ Who 
art thou?’ ‘Iam a servant of the living God,’ she replies. And 
then from the theatre uprises such a shout as has never been heard 
in that place before. The crowd proclaims as with one voice, ‘ There 
‘3 one God, the God of Thecla!’ 

But the holy maid, in her joy, forgets not Paul. Eight days 
with the good Tryphcena, and she is on her way to look for him 
again. She finds him preaching the word in Lycia. He receives 
her with gladness, and takes her to the house of one Hermeaus. 
Having tarried with him there a while, she tells him that she is 
going back to Iconium. 

‘Go, teach the word of God!’ says Paul. 

Back in her native place, she hastens to the house of One- 
siphorus, falls on her knees on the pavement where Paul stood to 
preach, kisses it, prays, and then, rising up, returns to her own 
home. Her mother lives, but Thamyris is dead. Having declared 
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to Theocleia the marvels which have befallen her, and the glory of 
the Lord, she departs to Seleucia, there to dwell in complete re- 
tirement for seventy-two years, having left Iconium when she was 
eighteen years old. 

Such is the substance of the legend on which David Garstays 
thought to found his claims to fame, which seemed to appeal to him 
with a force quite extraordinary. He could so well enter into the 
divine fervour, the heavenly purity, the intense sweetness, the un- 
swerving constancy of Thecla. All that troubled him was Paul’s 
conduct at Antioch. Surely he ought not to have let her fight her 
own battle with Alexander. He ought to have come forward like a 
man, apostle though he was, and knocked the rascal on the head. 
However, David tried to make the best of it, for the sake of his 
oratorio. 


XVIII. 
SOUNDS THAT SHINE, 


UprosE the portentous day, a sober autumn day—a day pre- 
ceded by a night of thunder, lightning, and terrible swishing rain—a 
day which found David and Mary in London lodgings—lodgings 
which had already a look of home, owing to Mary’s subtleties. 
They left Chardstock at the latter end of August, just as the roses 
began to fade, and the dahlias and hollyhocks and sunflowers and 
asters to make their value known, and vegetable-marrows and 
cucumbers and peaches and nectarines and William pears grew 
plentiful. Mary was sorry to leave just at that time, the garden 
was in such good order; but David said it was necessary that he 
should be in London to superintend the preparations for the first 
performance of that perfectly new and striking and original work, 
whereto all his thoughts and acts and words naturally converged ; 
and as he did not seem to like the idea of leaving her all by her- 
self, and she had nowhere else to go to, she thought she would come 
too, if Ben could find them nice lodgings, which accordingly Ben 
did, devoting the best part of one Sunday to that difficult and 
fatiguing task. Old Edwards, the tuner, would see to the shop. 

‘I shall go for a good walk,’ said David, as they sat down to 
breakfast. ‘ Everything’s ready—I made sure of that last night ; 
and I want fresh air. Will you come ?” 

But Mary had her dress to finish—the dress, a beautiful gray 
silk, a birthday present from Ben, in which she intended to ap- 
pear that evening. She was her own dressmaker, and wisely, she 
always looked nice. Besides, she did not want to be tired. So 
David set off by himself, taking the train to Barnes, and then 
cutting across the common, up the private road to Richmond 
Park, and through Robin Hood’s Gate to Kingston Vale, and so by 
Wimbledon home. He was wonderfully fond of a long solitary 














































tramp, and at no time of the year is sylvan scenery more beautiful 
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than in autumn. The abundance of life; the pheasants running in 
and out among the bracken; the rabbits flashing about under hedge 
and thorn; the antlered stags eyeing you proudly from afar; the 
playful hares bounding gloriously athwart the sward; the browns 
and yellows of the fallen leaves; the exquisite atmospheric blues ; 
the serenity, the hush, as though Nature were quite glad to rest, 
and thought of dozing peacefully under that nice white counterpane 
which winter will so soon spread over her, with absolute relief— 
all combine to produce a picture whereon he who looks unmovedly 
must, it seems to me, be a dull wight indeed. 

David thought he had never seen anything so beautiful. It 
strengthened him ; it gave him tone. 

‘If no one has a good word to say for her,’ thought he, meaning 
Thecla, ‘if I am called mad and the thing rot, I can still come 
here. This must remain beautiful. O divine repose of earth!’ 
And the anxieties, doubts, harassing reflections of all sorts whatso- 
ever which had of late so heavily burdened his mind, seemed to fall 
away even as a cloak. He felt light, refreshed, buoyant. In 
fancy he saw himself baton in hand,—he had assumed the onerous 
post of conductor, finding that he understood his own meaning 
better than anybody else, however famous, however experienced,— 
he saw himself, baton in hand, I say, leading his men on to 
victory. 

‘Burn him, burn her!’ yelled a fierce multitude down the still 
glades. 

*O, tell me of the Lord!’ sang Thecla to Paul, sitting at his 
feet in the dungeon at Iconium. 

‘Is love a dream?’ sighed Thamyris, and a cock pheasant fled 
skyward cackling. That brought David to. He never could resist 
a joke. Aloud he laughed and heartily as he heard that outcry. 
So he fared, now here, now there. Now gazing on the sunny slopes, 
the fallow deer of Richmond; now climbing the sandy steeps of 
Wimbledon; now threading the crowded London streets, alone yet 
always in company—in company with tunicked crowds, with Roman 
governors, with keen-eyed Paul, grave Onesiphorus, clamorous 
Theocleia, silky reptilious Demas and Hermogenes, distraught 
Thamyris, one white maid, straight, tall, like to a lily growing 
well in its appointed plot, clad in robes hued like to her face—face 
he had never seen, would never see. That made it dear, I think. So 
on all day. 

With regard to the practical setting forth of his Ideal, David 
had experienced far less difficulty than he had anticipated. In the 
first place, Ben, well known in the musical world as well as the 
dramatic, had brought his all to bear, and being now a recognised 
celebrity, that all was tolerably substantial; and, in the second, 
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the Authority chanced to bein town. That alone would have been 
sufficient ; that alone was sufficient. . This good man’s school was 
his life. Did a Leipziger evince talent, he considered it his bounden 
duty to impress that fact upon the world by all the means at his 
disposal, simply out of regard for a dear old friend. 

‘My tear Garschter,’ exclaimed this worthy man, when David 
informed him of his undertaking, ‘ nicht wahr ?’ 

‘ But true,’ smiled David, ‘ quite and certainly true !’ 

‘ And it is a goot thing—a quite, really, positifly goot thing ?’ 

‘So far as I can tell,’ was the modest answer; ‘at all events, 
I have set my heart on it.’ 

‘ You have set your heart! Ven you have come to a—was ist es? 
—a teazair’—the Authority prides himself on his ‘ Englishness’— 
‘you have stopped, and thought, and lofed it a little, dere is nichts 
wie lofe, and it has come right ?’ 

David nodded. 

‘ Dat is goot,’ said the Authority, ‘dat ist wie es should be. I 
sall write an my tear freund Benedict. Benedict ist your man. 
He is artiste comme ca,’ sticking up five pudgy: not too clean fingers, 
and reckoning them off with other five as pudgy and even dirtier. 

So it came to pass that David was given his chance at once 
without any to-do at all. I cannot say that this good fortune much 
exhilarated him. ‘ Quickest to blow, soonest to go,’ was a favourite 
saying of Mrs. Garstays, and somehow it sounded very wise in the 
ears of her firstborn just now; still he had voluntarily essayed 
greatness, and he must stand by the issue of his own temerity. No 
one had said to him, ‘ Write an oratorio.” He had written an ora- 
torio of his own free will. He had challenged the public taste; 
whether the public were charmed or disgusted was no matter. He 
must be himself. 

So the night came, the huge, tremendous, all-answering night. 

St. James’s Hall was to be the champs de bataille. 

‘Dear me,’ said Mary, putting her head out of the little room 
that we all know so well, to the left, speaking as a listener, of the 
orchestra, ‘ how few people!’ 

David looked over her shoulder. Truly the hall was half 
empty. 

Still he was not disconcerted. Bass of the Olympus made his 
appearance in the stalls at that moment, and he, David, knew so 
well what was good. 

Seven forty, seven forty-five, seven fifty; the little room was 
crammed full. Round the Authority, talking at least three lan- 
guages at once, and at the top of his voice, and shrugging his 
shoulders, and turning up the whites of his eyes, and turning down 
the corners of his lips—this at his pet aversion, English pianoforte- 
playing—after a fashion frightful to behold ; round the Authority, I 
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say, were gathered some half-dozen of not the least talented or dis- 
tinguished members of the musical profession as pursued in London. 
Thecla, a dark, slight, intellectual-looking lady, beamed graciously 
on Paul, a fair, pleasant, but decidedly unapostolic-looking little 
gentleman; Thamyris made himself agreeable to Mary, who took his 
civilities with perfect composure, just as she might have taken the 
civilities of Mr. Root the greengrocer; Theocleia consulted David 
about a rallentando at the close of her first solo. Every one 
seemed in excellent spirits, and bent on doing his or her best to obtain 
@ success. 

‘Fear nothing,’ said the Authority, gripping David’s arm, and 
eyeing him as he might a small boy detected in some heinous enor- 
mity. ‘Forget the behind, think only of the before.’ 

Whereat David laughed heartily, and opening a certain morocco 
case, took thence a beautiful ivory baton, which had been presented 
to him that evening by Ben after dinner, along with the most mag- 
nificent and elaborate verbal tribute to his genius and manly excel- 
lence, delivered ore rotundo, with a glass of champagne in one hand 
and the other thrust sensationally into the bosom of a ‘ vite veskit 
putchissed,’ at least so that choice spirit affirmed, ‘a pup»us.’ 

For, the cries of the strings, the rustling of the programmes, the 
zeal of those who sold ‘ books,’ and the increased temperature, 
showed that time was all but up. 

Hark! one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight. 

David, followed by at least two bright eyes—Mary did most 
heartily hope that people would be pleased—mounted the platform, 
walked quickly to his stand, bowed first to the orchestra, who applauded 
him heartily—he already numbered many a friend, and warm friends 
too, among that select company; then to the audience, now fuirly 
numerous, who, seeing in him the composer of certain well-known 
songs, and a man of undeniable talent, if nothing more, welcomed 
him, if not quite so heartily, still with sufficient warmth. 

A hush, and the overture began. 

Master of the technique of his art in all its branches, David had 
poured into this composition the bitter-sweet, the anguish, the 
ecstasy, the faith, the despair, the doubts, the hopes of his whole 
life. He had sat down to it with his heart full to agony; relief he 
must get somehow, or die; and relief he got. Works so accom- 
plished, at the point of the goad so to speak, under the pressure of 
an irresistible, imperious necessity—a necessity which cannot be 
quelled or got rid of, or run away from—seldom fail, being in ac- 
cordance with established rules of form, to make their mark. Their 
origin is human, their substance is human. Humanity accepts 
itself. 

‘Ach! said the Authority, when the coda—the coda with its 
delicate suggestions of enchanting melodies, its rapturous calm, its 
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wondrous harmonies swept straight from angelic lyres—charmed his 
attentive ears, ‘ how goot!’ 

And others thought so too. The storm of applause which broke 
forth at its close was simply tremendous. David felt quite over- 
whelmed. He had never dreamt of anything like this. But it was 
very delightful. And on turning to bow his acknowledgments to 
the balcony, who should he see smiling down on him, his face lite- 
rally ablaze with delight, his hands and feet going like fury, but 
Fred, Fred Thouless, whom he had believed to be hundreds of miles 
away, working hard at his fugues and études and concertos on the 
shores of the lordly Rhine. This, I think, gave the finishing touch 
to David’s triumph. Had you asked him that morning what he 
desired most over and above success, keeping within the range of 
possibility, he would have replied, ‘ That Fred should be present.’ 
And now by some unaccountable caprice of Fortune, who can be 
generous when she likes, he was. Surely never was man more 
blessed. But there was no time for thought. A smile, a nod, and 
to work again. 

St. Thecla was an oratorio in four parts, to be given two and 
two, an interval of ten minutes taking place between the second 
and third. The first of these divisions ended with the imprison- 
ment of Paul at Iconium at the instance of Thamyris, who sang 
bass, and was a very hot-headed young man indeed. The second 
brought Thecla safely through the great acts of her martyrdom. 
The third, having set forth her reunion with Paul, and changed the 
scene from Iconium to Antioch, terminated with a gigantic chorus, 
scored in eight parts, and exhibiting a knowledge of instrumenta- 
tion and power of handling an orchestra ‘ which,’ said the Olym- 
pus on the following morning, ‘ fitly applied, bids fair to add the 
name of Garstays to that muster-roll of worthies which it is alike 
the glory and delight of every true musician to call over.” Whilst 
the fourth, with equal strength and tenderness, simply, naturally, 
and beautifully, brought the story to a close. Now the sole objec- 
tion which could be urged against this setting was its length. 

The Authority looked grave when the score was first put into 
his hands. 

‘Humph,’ grunted he, ‘you are determined they shall have 
enoff.’ 

But when David pointed out to him the wonderful completeness 
of the tale, how, whether fact or fiction, incident followed incident 
with such unerring propriety that to make any changes would be to 
mutilate rather than improve, the Authority screwed up one eye and 
scratched his cheek, and thought he’d better see what it was like 
before venturing on farther criticism. And when he did see, he 
criticised no more. Still it was long. David himself was afraid 
that the people would get tired, and yet he could not impinge on 
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his own sense of artistic fitness to court cheap fame. He was above 
that, let him be what he might. But up to the close of the first 
part no symptoms of weariness or anything like weariness were 
visible. Each beauty met with promptest recognition. The prison 
duet between Thecla and Paul was redemanded tumultuously, the 
most tumultuous individual present being one Frederick Thouless ; so 
also was Thecla’s solo in the amphitheatre at Iconium, and a chorus 
of young men and maidens ; and when the welcome interval arrived 
—David was burning to get at Fred—the claps and bravoes broke 
forth with redoubled vehemence. 

Never was there a more pronounced success. You could tell 
that by the way in which people talked to each other, and got up 
and looked about them, and hunted up their friends. They were 
all agog. They had got something to rave about at last. 

‘A new Mendelssohn,’ said Leech of the Areopagite ; ‘ who is 
he? Anybody know anything about him? Where does he come 
from? Was he born of respectable parents ?’ ; 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,’ replied Montague Raymond of the 
Whip. ‘ Deuced clever fellow anyway. Can write airs. Know that 
song of his, ‘‘She came, and the sun came after’’?—most lovely 
thing. ‘‘ She came—”’ and Mr. Raymond, who prided himself on 
his tenor voice, broke forth into melody. 

‘Ha!’ said Bass, the mighty Bass, ‘ this is something like a 
first night. I say, old boy,’ as the Authority rolled up, picking his 
teeth—he wanted to hear with his own ears how things were going, 
did that sly Authority—‘ you’ve a certain method in your madness, 
you know ;’ and the Authority smiled and rolled on. 

‘Then he’s a Leipziger,’ said Mr. Leech; ‘that accounts for 
his evident weakness for nine-sevenths and diminished thirds. By 
tlie way, the horns should be touched up; they were as flat as ditch- 
water in that last chorus. I'll just make a note of that.’ 

Congratulations, exclamations, recommendations, one quiet ‘ I’m 
so glad!’ from Mary, from behind Thamyris, who had again got her 
into a corner, and was deep in the most animated conversation, 
and on it went again, the great work, the Thought, the Ideal. 

Ben made his appearance about eleven, just in time for the big 
chorus. 

‘ By Jove,’ said he to the Authority, as they stood together at 
the little door, ‘ that is fine! It puts me in mind of ‘‘ The horse 
and his rider.” Don’t it you?’ 

‘Yes,’ was the quiet answer. 

No fears need David have entertained on the score of his hearers’ 
powers of endurance. Not a soul stirred till after the last solo. 
Then a few ladies put on their cloaks, and sundry opera-glasses were 
restored to their cases, but no one looked bored—every one, on the 
contrary, looked happy and eager, and anxious to express delight. 
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‘ For the Lamb shall lead them, shall lead them to living waters,’ 
rose and sank the concluding chorus; ‘ and God shall wipe away all 
tears—all tears—tears,’ softer and softer, ‘from their eyes.’ 

A strange content fell on David. He might die now; he would 
do nothing better. 

The throng having somewhat dispersed—throng of listeners, 
throng of singers—the members of the orchestra deputed the leader 
of the violins, well known as a fine and sound musician, not only 
in London, but Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, throughout the civil- 
ised world, to inform Mr. Garstays how delighted they were as a 
body with his work, how they trusted that the services they had 
rendered him were efficient, how they hoped to be the means of 
conveying his beautiful thoughts to the public on many future occa- 
sions—the throng having somewhat dispersed, I say, and Fred 
having been shaken hands with and bidden to supper, David, Mary 
on his arm—an arrangement at which Ben smiled not a little, and 
winked, I regret to state it, but veracity compels, at the Authority, 
who chuckled terribly—the Authority would be of the home party 
to-night—David, Mary on his arm, made his way into the lobby 
to get a cab, or, more strictly speaking, a four-wheeler and a hansom, 
he, Mary, and Ben and Fred going into the one, and the Authority 
in the other, because, as that worthy man observed, he was fat. 

‘If you will stay here,’ said David, halting in the hall, full of 
flaring posters, the contents of which he knew by heart, ‘I will 
see what is to be done.’ 

For hooded ladies and crush-hatted gentlemen still crowded 
about the door, and the private carriages still drove up and drove 
off in ceaseless succession. So Mary with her triple escort stayed, 
and David went forth to try his luck. The pavement was miry; 
the night was wet, a small but drenching rain falling steadily. 

‘Hie!’ he exclaimed, catching sight of an empty hansom on the 
opposite side of the street. 

The driver waved his whip, and with a chuck of the reins turned 
his horse across the road. Suddenly a woman darted forward, where- 
from David could not tell, right under the horse’s nose. 

‘Take care!’ he shouted, but too late. 

Down she went. The hansom-driver backed right on to the 
pavement ; a crowd gathered. 

‘Take ’er to the station,’ growled one lean, hungry-mouthed 
son of the stones; ‘ she’s drunk.’ 

‘Take ’er to the ’orspital,’ said a woman, ‘ she’ve got ’er ribs 
broke. Ah, these ’ere gentlefolks with their fine prancin’ ways!’ 

‘Will you allow me to pass?’ said David, pushing by, deter- 
mined that if mischief were done he would do his best to undo it. 
His tone was authoritative, despite its civility. They let him pass. 

A policeman had his arm under the woman’s head; on her face 
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fell the strong light of a neighbouring lamp. David stopped short. 
The woman was Alma Snow. 

‘I don’t think, sir, that there’s much the matter,’ smiled the 
policeman ; ‘ you see the ’orse didn’t touch ’er.’ 

David tried to think. 

‘She has fainted,’ he said; ‘she cannot stay here. See, she 
moves. Perhaps if you were to support her to the Hall—’ 

‘Get ‘er some brandy,’ observed the man who had just sug- 
gested that she was drunk; ‘ that’s the stuff! That ud soon bring 
er to!’ 

‘Poor creetur,’ said a woman, ‘she’ve been ’ard put to it, that’s 
certain.’ 

‘Send them away,’ said David, slipping half-a-crown into the 
policeman’s hand ; ‘ this person is a lady.’ 

‘Be off with you!’ exclaimed the guardian of the peace; ‘be 
off at once! Come, move on, there!’ With a sullen growl, like 
hyenas driven from a grave, the loathsome gathering broke up. 

Alma sighed, drew the back of her hand across her eyes, then 
stared vacantly, first at the policeman, then at David. Yes, stared 
vacantly at David, so lost was she. They took hold of her by the 
arms, he and the policeman. They lifted her on to her feet. So 
assisted she crawled feebly to the pavement. 

‘ What had I better do?’ said David, quite at his wits’ end. 

‘Put ’er in a cab, sir,’ was the prompt answer, ‘and send ’er 
?ome. You can pay the fare before’and, if you wish to.’ 

This seemed good advice enough. Between them they got her 
into a four-wheeler which happened to drive up at that moment,— 
the driver, an old hand, thought he saw a chance,—and shut the 
door. ; 
‘What is your address? inquired David, putting his head in © 
at the window. 

‘My address?’ echoed Alma dreamily. ‘38 Wellington-place,  § 
Notting Hill.’ : | 

‘3 Wellington-place, Notting Hill, then. What's the fare ?’ 

‘ Six shillings,’ said the cabman. a 

And six shillings David gave him. Then he hurried back to — 
the Hall. = 


XIX. 
THROUGH CREEKS AND INLETS, 

RicHT merry was that supper-party, right jovial were they, those 
five happy souls, for even David could not help but be a little glad ~ 
in his deep sober way. It meant so much to him, this lifting of © 
the veil. Now it seemed that he might live out his life in his own 
way and yet do well, be free of blame and even please. I do not 
think, though, that he cared much for praise. He was so brimful 
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of thoughts, if he might but be let get rid of them. Ambition too, 
I fear, was but a name to this peculiar man. It had not been so 
always. There was a time when the plaudits which had assailed 
his ears that night would have wafted him to Paradise; but that 
was all over now, with many another boyish foolery. Now all he 
asked was ‘peace and liberty to be himself, and that he had; surely 
it was but natural for him to be glad. Yet sour mingled with his 
sweet, as always. 

‘ Mary,’ said he, when they two sat alone, or rather stood and sat 
—Mary was lighting her candle—‘a strange thing happened to-night.’ 

‘ Indeed!’ said she. 

‘I was a long time about getting the cab.’ 

‘Well, yes, I suppose yon were; at least you said so.’ 

‘Do you know why ?’ 

Mary shook her head, her sleek dark head, with its bright splash 
of red. Mary looked nicer than usual to-night. Ben thought, as 
he considered her, that she had had a very narrow escape at some 
time of her life of being a downright pretty girl. 

‘ Well, a woman fainted in the street.’ 

‘ Poor creature !’ said Mary, straightening the wick. 

‘And more than that, that woman was Alma ;’ quite steadily. 
His nerves were taut. 

* Alma!’ 

‘Yes.’ 

They eyed each other. 

‘I put her into a cab,’ pursued David at length; ‘ she gave me 
her address. But don’t you think we ought to see after her? She 
looked very ill.’ 

‘I suppose so if she fainted,’ was the rather dry response. 

Again silence. 

‘ Of course,’ went on David again, ‘I should not think of call- 
ing on her myself; she would not like it; but if you were to—Would 
you very much mind ?’ 

Mary looked at that candle hard. 

‘ What did she seem like?’ said she at length. ‘ Did she look 
poor? Do you think she would care to see one ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said David gravely, ‘I do.’ 

Mary seemed to reflect. 

‘I will give you my answer to-morrow,’ she said presently. ‘I 
must always have time to consider ;’ and then went her way, knowing 
quite well what she meant to do, knowing also how to confer a favour. 

‘If you will give me Alma’s address,’ said she after breakfast 
the next morning, ‘I will go and see her. I have been thinking it 
over, and it certainly does not seem right to turn one’s back on 
her completely now that she has been thrown in our way;’ quite as 
though she had originated the idea too. 
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‘O, thank you!’ replied David; ‘that is indeed kind! No. 3 
Wellington-place, Notting Hill. But I will come with you as far 
as the "bus goes; we must take a John Bull. Yes, do let me. 
I really have nothing to do. If Ben comes, he will wait till I get 
back. I shall be ready by the time you are.’ 

Mary submitted; she would rather have gone alone. She would 
rather have run as many risks, and been as uncomfortable as ever 
she could, so as to have something to look back upon with relish, 
and a sense of having triumphed at the call of conscience over fleshly 
weakness. She so enjoyed sacrificing herself to the good of others, 
or thought she did. But David was not easily withstood; and 
although she hoped she knew the vanity of earthly joys, she could 
not quite shut out from her mental eyes and ears all that took place 
last night. She submitted. In a quarter of an hour they were 
seated in a John Bull omnibus, and being jolted and bumped to- 
wards the ‘Grove.’ How pleasant it was to have it in one’s power 
to do kindnesses to others ! 

‘ There,’ said David, when by dint of strenuous inquiring they 
at length arrived at the top of Wellington-place—he was doubly glad 
that he had come when he saw what Wellington-place was like; a 
terrible, dingy little street, full of dirty, ragged, yelling children, in 
the heart of as pestiferous and villanous a neighbourhood as the 
eye of man can well behold,—‘ there,’ said he ; ‘and now good-bye. 
No. 8, mind; and tell her that she’s to make whatever use of me 
she can. Mind that! I might really do her some good now.’ 

Now! Proud word, glad word, if only because of this. All 
the old bitterness seemed to have been swept clean away, annihi- 
lated by the sight of a white pinched face. 

‘Very well,’ said Mary; ‘don’t wait dinner’—they dined at 
two as a rule—and picked her way across the street. 

He watched her up a flight of steps a little less grimy than the 
rest, and went. The day would be long, he thought. 

Business—the Authority sprang up from the piano as he reén- 
tered the little drawing-room; he had come to go into the accounts. 
Pleasure—Ben arrived just as the cloth was being laid,—an hour’s 
dreaming with Schubert—Schubert was David’s chosen intimate ; 
indeed, he was a brother genius—the same tender trifling with rare 
thoughts, the same intensity and dramatic force, the same childlike 
gaiety; yes, though the heart be leaden, the fortunes low,—and 
Mary came back. 

‘ Well?’ said he, his hands still on the keys, though his eyes 
held hers. 

‘It is very terrible,’ she said, sitting down on the first chair 
she came to, ‘ very terrible indeed !’ 

‘She is not dead?’ he exclaimed, twisting round on the music 
stool and directly fronting her. 
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‘Dead? No,’ she answered, loosening her bonnet-strings. 

‘Then why is it terrible ?’ 

‘I can’t tell you all now; but of course to have a child, and be 
ill and without proper means of maintenance, is bad enough.’ 

‘A child!’ said David, and clasped his hands about his knee. 
‘Mary,’ said he presently, ‘tell me one thing—is she married ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mary quietly, as she might kill a spider. ‘ But,’ 
pursued she, after a while, feeling in duty bound, ‘ her husband has 
deserted her; a good thing too, I should say, if all she tells me is 
true.’ 

David looked up interestedly ; you could not fail to notice that. 

‘He must be,’ went on Mary, warming with her subject—few 
things a perfectly perfect woman likes better than soundly to abuse 
a man—‘ athorough brute. To leave that poor young creature there 
for three whole months, and never write a line or send a farthing, I 
call it positively abominable !’ 

‘Perhaps he is dead,’ adventured David. 

‘Not he; at least she does not think so. She thinks that he 
has merely made up his mind to be done with her. He seems to 
have treated her extremely badly from the very first. She has got 
Peter still, by the way.’ 

David sighed. 

‘Well,’ said he at length, ‘we must do what we can. What 
is the matter with her, though? Is she in bed ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mary, ‘she is not in bed; she is forced to be up, to 
look after the child. Besides, I do not think that there is anything 
particular the matter with her, except—not having enough to eat.’ 

‘Good God, how horrible!’ exclaimed David, and remembered 
his own nice dinner with disgust. 

‘Yes,’ said Mary, ‘it is indeed horrible. But, as you say, we 
must do what we can. She does not like to accept favours, though ; 
that I can see; indeed, it was some time before she would ask me 
to sit down. But she seemed very pleased at your doing so well. 
She heard Thecla. She went without her dinner yesterday in order 
to be able to go, and she thinks it wonderful.’ 

David smiled. His mind travelled back to the old workshed, to 
that night when she had stood before him white and red and gold, 
and gazing at him gravely out of her clear eyes told him that some 
day he would be great. So it was agreed that she should be made 
friends with, and helped and encouraged as freely as possible. 

‘Did you tell Ben?’ inquired Mary, as she rose to go to her 
room. 

‘No,’ said David; ‘I thought it better not.’ 

Mary smiled. 
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XX. 


THE SWEETNESS OF THE FARTHER SHORE, 





On crept the weeks. David still remained in London, run- 
ning down to Chardstock about once a fortnight just to see how 
things prospered. He could afford to keep a regular assistant now. 
He intended to be back by Christmas, he said, and had composed a 
Christmas anthem on purpose. The Vicar, too, shortly after St. 
Thecla was performed, commissioned him to give Messrs. Gray and 
Davison an order for a new organ, the price not to exceed five hun- 

| dred pounds, he, the Vicar, and the principal residents in Chardstock, 

being of opinion that it was not fitting that a man of his talent 
should be condemned to waste his skill on a worn-out instrument. 

It was generally hoped that he might resume his duties at Christ- 

mas. Ben thought David was very foolish to think of resuming the 

said duties at all. 

‘You might get a London church,’ said he, ‘ and start a really 
fine service, and be paid two hundred a year, to say nothing of the 
advantage of keeping your name well before the public. There are 
plenty of men who would be glad of you just as a ‘‘ draw.”’’ 

But David took his own way, a way very much unlike anybody 
else’s way, and went to and fro, and minded his business, and 
flourished exceedingly. 

Ben, when he was in a facetious mood—and when was he not? 
—would chaff him tremendously about this sudden prosperity of his. 

‘Cash me a thousand-pound cheque ?’ he would inquire, rum- 
maging in his pockets. ‘ Got a banknote anywhere about—I want 
to light my pipe.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Mary, one fine December morning, abandoning 
a letter she had been reading for a muffin; ‘ well, that is very nice. 
Poor thing, she seems so pleased.’ 

‘ Has she found good lodgings ?’ said David, cracking his egg. 

‘Yes, very; and the baby looks better already. Bless her 
heart! I do wish you could see her; I am sure you would ‘be 
charmed. Even the people at the station said what a sweet child.’ 

David remained silent a while. : 

‘I wish so too,’ said he presently; ‘I should like to see them : 
both.’ ‘ 
‘ Then why not do so ?’ ‘ 
‘She might consider it an intrusion.’ 


| 
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‘Nonsense! She knows very well who has been so good to 7 
her.’ 
‘Good!’ echoed David impatiently. ‘I wonder,’ he went on 
at length, ‘if it would be possible to go and come back in a day ?’ . 
‘There is Bradshaw,’ said Mary, rising and taking that illus- f 


trious work from an adjacent table; ‘ you can easily find out.’ 
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He smiled rather sheepishly, and as though he were afraid of 
being laughed at. 

‘ There’s a train at eleven-twenty,’ he said presently, ‘and one 
at twelve.’ 

‘But what about getting back ?” 

‘Well, let me see. Hastings-—six forty-five; that gets to Vic- 
toria at nine fifty-eight. Would that be too late for you ?’ 

‘O no,’ replied Mary, ‘not in the least. It is now a quarter 
to ten. I will go and get ready directly. I think it will be de- 
lightful.’ 

So at last Alma and David were to meet, soberly, tranquilly, 
face to face, as friends. A space, and Miss Baker knocked at Mrs. 
Ronayne’s door. Mrs. Ronayne was out, said the neat maid-servant 
who opened it—a striking contrast this to 3 Wellington-place—out 
on the Parade. Would they like to walk in and wait? No, said 
David ; they would go out to the Parade and try to find her. 

And on the Parade they found her, walking up and down, her 
baby in her arms, Peter in attendance; a happy smile on her lips 
—they, baby and she and the little shaggy wise old dog, were 
having fun together—a pretty pink colour in her cheeks. Changed ? 
Yes, a little; something in the eyes, something about the mouth not 
quite the same, but hardly for the worse. There is a gravity which, 
mellowed, sits not on a young face ill. 

On seeing them she stopped; her cheeks took a deeper tinge. 
David stopped too, but Mary went up to her. 

‘How well you’re looking!’ said she, as they shook hands. 
‘Your letter quite excited us, and we set off at once. David is 
afraid that you are not glad to see him,’ smiling round at him as he 
came slowly forward. 

‘He need not be,’ smiled Alma—just her old sweet smile. ‘It 
is what I have longed for for weeks.’ 

And then they shook hands quite naturally, and as though they 
met every day. 

Very happily went that too short afternoon, very hard did it 
seem to say good-bye. Mary really liked Alma now, partly because 
she was: poor and had been made to suffer, which she thought was 
a most excellent thing for her, and partly because she was baby’s 
mother. Baby was Mary’s idol. 

‘What is her other name?’ inquired David, watching the little 
creature crawl about the floor. 

‘ Alma,’ replied Mrs. Ronayne. 

‘Indeed!’ said he. ‘ That is just as it should be. You are 
exactly alike. Don’t you think so, Mary ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Mary, shaking a coral rattle. ‘ Baby’s 
features are so delicate.’ 

Alma smiled. Mary was Mary still. 
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‘You will come to see us,’ said David, ‘when you return to 
London ; that is, if we are still there? And remember you are to 
have a piano, and go to work mit geist. My word means something 
now; and we will have a series of concerts, orchestral concerts, and 
I will write you a concerto, something specially for you. Ah, we 
shall see~’ 

And Alma pressed his hand; her heart was too full for words. 
This was the man who, for her, had been held one with felons, an 
outcast, a reproach. 

Not very long after that, about February in the ensuing year, 
musical circles were pleasantly agitated by the début of a pianiste of 
no ordinary merits or attractions. This lady’s name was Alma 
Snow—Miss Alma Snow; and gradually it got to be understood 
that she was a pupil of Mr. Garstays ; also that that gentleman was 
personally interested in her success, and made all her engagements. 

The Authority, when he heard this—he had returned to his be- 
loved Conservatorium ; but news travels fast nowadays, and he was 
always meeting fresh people— clapped his hands and laughed, 
authoritatively. 

‘Ha,’ said he, ‘I will write him a wedding march !’ 

And this was the general impression. But for once the world 
—the dear, sagacious, wicked old world—was out in its calcula- 
tions. Ben would laugh when any one said anything about it to 
him; he thought that if Ronayne were to die it was just possible 
David might be ‘fool enough.’ But Ben was no wiser than his 
neighbours. The day came when Geoffrey Ronayne did die, when 
Alma, freed from a tie she had fondly imagined silken and found the 
heaviest of fetters, more beautiful than ever, was again free to love. 

But neither she nor David ever had such a thought. They were 
wedded to Art. Friends they had been; friends they would be, true, 
warm, devoted friends, all their lives long; man and wife never. 

Mary thinks this very sensible of them. She is still David’s 
housekeeper, and considers ‘the child’ worth all your Beethovens, 
and Mozarts, and Glucks, and Mendelssohns, and Spohrs, and Schu- 
berts, and Chopins, and Schumanns, and Wagners put together. 
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CHEATING THE NOR’-EASTER 





TuE not-unexpected visit paid us lately by Mr. Aquilo brings to my 
memory a certain February some five years since, when we were 
treated to rather an over-dose of that disagreeable personage. The late 
Charles Kingsley, the great apostle of muscular Christianity, strongly 
recommended us to cultivate his acquaintance, as exhaling a tonic 
most beneficial to the physical, if not to the moral, system. The 
experience, however, of some ten continuous days of an extra-bitter 
brew of his ‘ Pick-me-up,’ on the occasion to which I allude, con- 
vinced me that ‘the hard gray weather that makes hard British 
men’ was anything but a suitable prescription for my particular 
constitution. Hair dried up into hay; skin rough and shrivelled 
up; eyes rheumy and bloodshot; lips dry and chapped; back and 
shoulders decidedly ‘ set up ;’ joints working stiffly and lacking lubri- 
cation; shaving a surgical operation,—these, coupled with a sensa- 
tion of not having ‘ tubbed’ for an age, and a querulous disposition 
to repeat the distich ‘ When the wind is in the east,’ &c., were the 
disagreeable symptoms produced in my person. Perhaps, like sea- 
sickness, if one only goes on long enough with it, an agreeable and 
beneficial side may be discovered. 

Under most circumstances the only result of such a climatic in- 
fliction would have been to cause me to change my usual out-of-doors 
occupations for home attractions: certain volumes of ‘ heavy read- 
ing’ would have been seriously besieged; the last magazines skimmed 
over; an accumulation of over-due correspondence worked off; and 
probably a largish hole made in the baccy-jar. But what was a 
fellow to do when, although the wind was keen enough to take your 
nose off if you peeped round the east wing of the house, old Sol, as 
if in mockery, shone from out a cloudless steel-blue sky with a most 
enticing and delusive warmth? In the front porch one could posi- 
tively bask in its rays; anywhere indeed was pleasant enough out 
of the grip of that bitter insinuating nor’-easter. So not being quite 
of the genus ‘ molly-coddle,’ out I used to go, and, from the symptoms 
described above, I leave my readers to decide whether the treacherous 
influences of wind and sun combined had the effect of bracing up my 
system to the ‘true British’ form so much to be desired. Accord- 
ingly I was not sorry, on the tenth day of this miserable state of 
things, to read at my breakfast the following letter from a friend 
living in the neighbourhood : 


‘ Dear Binks,—If you have a mind to cheat this cheerful wind, 
meet me to-morrow at Dutton Farm about half-past ten, and we 
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will spend the day in Radscliff shooting bunnies. Ifthe sun shines, 
I will promise you a tropical temperature and plenty of shots; so 
bring a summer suit and a bagful of cartridges.—Yours truly, 

‘TF. Ee 


That sounds comforting, thought I (how Kingsley would have 
despised me!), though it is sure to blow a sou’-wester to-morrow, 
with a driving rain, just to sell me. However, I was only too thank- 
ful to accept the invitation ; and next morning, when, with my nose 
just peeping out of the sheets, I growled out to my housekeeper, 
who brought up my hot water, ‘ Which way is the wind this morn- 
ing, Mrs. C. ?’ inconsistent though it may appear, I was not sorry to 
hear her reply, ‘ O, it be mortial cold agin, zur! Jist from the very 
same quarter as yesterday; ‘tis enough to shram a body to death!’ 
Donning an extra-thick flannel-shirt instead of the summer suit 
recommended, I went down to breakfast, played a good knife and 
fork, filled up a flask with ‘ something to keep the cold out,’ stuffed 
some seventy cartridges into my bag, got into my shooting-boots 
and a good stout overcoat, and shouldering my musket, trudged 
bravely away in the face of the weather to our trysting-place. 

My friend rented a tract of grass-land abutting on the sea, not 
far from Dutton, which he found very convenient as a farm-of-ease 
and change of pasture for his sheep. It was well sheltered from 
the north and east, and early lambs throve there as well or better 
than any in Dorset. It lay in as snug and warm a little basin, 
scooped out ages ago from a mighty landslip, as any invalid could 
wish for to pitch his tent in, save and excepting when a sou’-wester 
blew ; then, what with sea fog and driving rain for accompaniments, 
you would not be long in finding out the reason why all the stunted 
thorn-trees assumed such a ‘slantindicular’ attitude, pointing as 
they did, with the only side that was permitted to develop, straight 
in the teeth of my present persecutor. But our blustering friend 
from the sou’-west is worse in his bark than in his bite. If you do 
not mind looking a ‘guy,’ with your hat-brim down and lashed 
under your chin with your pocket-handkerchief, and enveloped in 
waterproofs if you object to a damping, you may look him in the 
face all day and be none the worse ; but woe betide you if you want 
to keep awake and make yourself agreeable after dinner the same 
evening ; there is, to my knowledge, no such potent a soporific in 
the whole Pharmacopeia. 

* Along with this farm went the feeding and right of sporting on 
a long narrow strip of undercliff; on the latter of which privileges 
my friend set great store, offering, as it did, something quite unique 
in the way of rabbiting. This was the favoured spot which was to 
afford us a day’s shelter from the stormy blast, and as exciting a 
bit of shooting as ever I wish to enjoy. 
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Before reaching Dutton Farm, where my friend was wont to put 
up his horse and trap, the remainder of the road being impracticable 
for springs, I espied him trotting down a hill some little way off. 
So I was nothing loth to turn into the farm and have a good warm 
before he arrived, with his face mottled blue and red, and his fingers 
so benumbed that he could hardly unbutton his greatcoat. The old 
mare was ‘hetched out’ of the shafts and led away to the stable— 
how utterly wretched a clipped horse can look in such weather! It 
will make a two-hundred-pounder look dear at fifty. The gig was run 
back into the cart-shed, but not before a certain flask-basket had been 
extracted from under the seat, which contains our lunch, likewise a 
stone jar full of—no, not beer this time, but of some kind of cordial 
for sundry ailing sheep over the hill. A farm lad is kindly lent us 
to transport these articles, and off we trudge with our guns and carry- 
ing our own cartridges. ‘Poor beggars!’ I hear some fellah say. 
Two rather doubtfully-bred ‘spannuls’ accompany us; they have 
followed the gig some five miles, mean to hunt all day, and, I 
shrewdly suspect, will repeat that five miles again this evening. 
Even they, though hard as nails, do not seem to fancy this bitter 
wind, and keep their tails tucked in with a woe-begone unhappy 
appearance very different from what they will present when they 
get to business presently; the first bunny that is started will alter 
their present ‘form’ as if by magic. 

‘ Botheration ! the shepherd’s dog has joined us. Go back home, 
you scamp!’ Nota bit of it; you might as well shout at a post; 
he knows very well that there is some fun up, and doesn’t mean to 
be left ‘out in the cold’ on this side of the hill, so follows at a 
respectful—say stone’s-throw—distance, till our attention is so 
occupied with scenery and sport that we have no inclination to take 
offence at his presence. ‘The farm lad tries to mitigate our denun- 
ciations by assuring us that ‘he be a true good un arter a rabbut, he 
be ;’ so perhaps he will not do much mischief. 

A good mile all ‘ against collar’ and we have reached the back- 
bone of the hill, along which runs a stone wall, through the loose 
coping stones of which the wind is hissing most savagely. ‘Now 
take care of your gun and your shins!’ says my friend, as we pre- 
pare to scramble over the wall; and his warning is not misplaced, 
for of all ‘orkard’ places to surmount whep you are benumbed with 
cold may I suggest a five-foot wall of loose stones leaning a little 
towards you! 

And now we are over, and descend a few yards of the green slope 
which stretches away for a mile or so down to the shore. What a 
wondrous and pleasant change! Only a few yards above us we can 
hear our late enemy howling, and see the long grass and furze- 
bushes at the edge of the hill nodding and waving in his blast ; 
While but a few steps have transported us from midwinter to mid- 
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summer, from a land bleak and starved, swept with groaning seeth- 
ing wind, to an Arcadia green and smiling, the strange ‘hush’ 
pervading which is only broken by the distant tinkle of a sheep-bell, 
or the continuous bleating from the fold below us. Far away to 
the misty horizon with ‘many twinkling smiles’ spreads the blue 
Channel, calm and glistening for some distance away from the 
shore, where it becomes streaked with dark ruffles running before 
the puffs of wind which come beating down from the cliffs. A mile 
or two out ‘white horses’ show their manes, making it lively for 
two grimy colliers that are beating up the Channel, and shipping sea 
after sea. It makes one shudder to think of the hapless ‘ watch’ 
waiting for their turn to warm themselves at the fo’castle galley. 
Right and left of us stretches the grandest coast scenery to be found, 
in my humble opinion, in the South of England. Would my reader 
enjoy it? Go stand on ‘Swire Head,’ between St. Alban’s Head 
and Portland Bill, rest a while on ‘ Eldon’s Seat,’ and drink deeply 
‘only with thine eyes,’ and be thankful. Bluff dun-coloured pro- 
montories and white jagged cliffs catch the eye alternately, as they 
push out into the blue deep ; white specks dotted here and there re- 
minding us that coastguard stations still exist, though smuggling 
has long since given up the ghost. Fair and smiling is the sea to- 
day, as, with the wind blowing off the land, the thinnest thread 
of white foam marks the line where the ever-fretful waves swirl 
about the rocky shore ; but let the wind veer round, and blow a gale 
from the south-west, and there is no more pitiless lee-shore to be 
found: not a refuge is there between Portland and Swanage Bay, 
and many a good ship has here sent her disjecta membra ashore to 
be bones of contention between coastguards and fishermen. Enough! 
Have we not the whole day to feast our eyes on this lovely picture ? 
So we repair to a little farmhouse at the foot of the slope, which 
is occupied by my friend’s shepherd. With him a professional con- 
versation is held as to the estate and condition of sundry ‘ yeos,’ 
for whose ailments the jar of ‘cordials’ has been brought. The 
report is satisfactory; ‘good luck’ and ‘ Lucina’ have brought 
about more ‘twins’ than ‘singles;’ and I have explained to me 
various devices employed to induce certain matrons of the flock to 
‘ take to’ certain ‘little strangers’ in the place of their own that they 
have lost. Now appears a certain ‘old John,’ who transfers three 
lively ferrets from the bottom of a barrel to a rusty-looking bag, 
swings the ‘nunch’ over his shoulder, shouts to a lad to join us, 
and we are off for Radscliff. Ten minutes’ walking brings us to 
the head of a little ravine which leads down into the undercliff, where 
we are to make acquaintance with the bunnies. We pause again 
to admire the grandest and most picturesque bit of the whole 
scenery. Half a mile away, right before us, Radscliff reared up its 
overhanging beetling brow some six hundred feet above the sea; 
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not that the cliff was of the perpendicular order for anything like 
this height. Having fallen some eighty feet sheer, it began to slope 
away at an angle of 75° right down to the shore. The action of 
wind and weather for ages past on the face of the cliff had worked 
down a débris of rocks and shale, which formed a sloping undercliff 
of an indescribably rugged but beautiful character. Vegetation had 
thriven wonderfully, considering how exposed was the situation and 
how scanty the soil; and this was the covert we were to beat. Our 
appearance at the top of the path which led down to the cliff was 
the signal for a general disturbance amongst the inhabitants of this 
secluded spot; clouds of gulls and jackdaws whirled away from the 
cliff, wailing and chattering and informing all whom it might con- 
cern that ‘ There they are ; there they are! Look out ; look out !’— 
a warning not thrown away on the bunnies, who, in the distance below 
us, looked no bigger than rats as they scampered away in all direc- 
tions. Their chief burrows lay up in the most inaccessible parts of 
the cliff, to which you would hardly believe, unless you saw it, that 
anything without wings could make its way. 

‘I suppose we shall find plenty more lying out in those little 
bushes down there,’ I remarked to my friend. 

‘ Tattle bushes, eh? Wait till you get down to them; you will 
find that they are trees large enough to shelter a man on horseback,’ 
he answered. 

And I shortly found it was no exaggeration, so deceptive is dis- 
tance, and so apt is nature, when on a grand scale, to dwarf all 
minor objects. Yon green slope seems, at this distance, to be 
sprinkled with but a thin down of gorse; but when we reach it we 
find it thigh-deep and hard work for the spaniels, and we leave it with 
certain pungent reminiscences in the region of the knee-cap, which 
prove that ‘ distance lends enchantment to the view.’ And now we 
are halfway down the path; cartridges are inserted and we prepare 
for action. The strip we had to beat was from fifty to a hundred 
yards wide and a mile or so in length; the walking was about as 
nasty as you can well imagine. A few sheep tracks were the only 
attempts at paths, for the shepherd’s clever dog was about the only 
being who had any professional occupation down in this undercliff, 
excepting when, some three times a year, my friend shot over it. 
All the rabbits lying out in the covert of the undercliff, whose home 
lay far above our heads in the dazzling white cliff, were bound, when 
started by the dogs, to scramble away up the precipitous slope 
which led to that lofty region. It was really marvellous to see the 
pace at which they dodged from stone to stone, then along in- 
finitesimally narrow ledges up and ever up, till they reached the 
haunts they shared with the sea-gulls. The spaniels soon gave up 
the chase when they found which route the rabbits took, though the 
sheep-dog, being longer in the leg, kept up many a hopeless pur- 
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suit. As the guest, I had the best beat assigned to me, and was 
directed to make my way along the top part of the undercliff. 

And now the dogs are busy at work, and but a few minutes 
elapse before a rabbit is moved. Our bobtailed assistant, who has 
been prancing about outside the bramble thicket with a view to a 
bit of coursing, makes a dash at him, but, perhaps for want of his 
caudal appendage, he misses his stroke. 

‘Coming up, coming up! Look out, sir,’ roars old John as bunny 
comes skipping up the hill, going clean away from his pursuers, 
sheep-dog and all. Darting across the path close to me, the rabbit 
goes straight up a precipice of blue shale; I have lots of time to 
take aim—‘ Mustn’t blow him to pieces, you know.’ Now, bang! 
and as my finger presses the trigger beyond recall, I feel that the 
object aimed at has suddenly struck off at a right angle, and I have 
missed by a good yard. Ye gods, what an echo! and how the gulls 
are startled! Away they go screaming and wheeling higher and 
higher into the unclouded blue. An ironicai cheer from below warns 
me to insert a straight cartridge for the next chance, and I am 
thankful to say one of the desired sort came uppermost in my 
pocket. Thus we work our way steadily along, giving the dogs 
plenty of time to try the thick matted covert; and well they do it. 
Not much chance has any rabbit above ground of escaping the noses 
of Dash and Fan, as they bustle through every bit of covert that 
would hold a mouse, with their tails in a perpetual state of spasm, 
and giving ever and anon a whimper and ‘ yap-yap’ as a warning 
that something is afoot. 

I must say the sport I enjoyed that day was of a most unique 
character. I thought that I had waged war with the genus coney 
under every conceivable circumstance of locality and difficulty ; but 
never before or since have I heard a warning shout of ‘ Rabbit over- 
head ” and with nearly perpendicular aim tumbled a ‘ rocketer’ all 
but into the clutch of my extended hand; neither have I ever before 
expended so many cartridges with such small results. Those rab- 
bits that made straight up the cliff were ‘ potted’ in nine cases out 
of ten; but as for their brethren whose burrows lay in the rocks in 
the lower part of the undercliff, they were simply the most ‘ artful 
dodgers’ I ever snapped gun at. They never seemed to run half a 
yard straight in any given or expected line; certainly their course 
took them over the most ragged and broken of ground, which defied 
all calculation shots; the fluttering progress of a butterfly was 
steady compared to theirs ;- yea, verily the tortuous antics of these 
little rascals, as the Paddies say, ‘ banged Banager.’ 

Talking of butterflies, it would not have surprised me to have 
come across a whole convoy of ‘ Red Admirals ;’ for the climate had 
become, as my friend had foretold, quite tropical. The heat of the 
sun blazing down upon us, sheltered as we were from every breath 
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of wind, combined with the somewhat violent exercise necessary to 
surmount the rocky ‘ impedimenta’ in our paths, soon obliged me to 
cast off my greatcoat, which I hung on a conspicuous rock, intending 
to pick it up on our way home. A light summer suit would have 
been almost welcome. 

A whir of brown wings, and a covey rises well within range ; 
but with a mighty effort, both mental and moral, I remember that 
the season is over. We spring them again later in the day, when 
they tower up with a view to seeking refuge in the stubbles on the 
top of the cliff. But see; they are suddenly whirled away sea- 
wards, like straws before the wind, and with much difficulty, and 
after a protracted battling with the elements, do they manage to 
gain the shore once more, and vanish round yonder point. 

Not long afterwards, ‘ Tally-ho! tally-ho!’ shouts my friend ; 
and a noble specimen of the ‘red rascal,’ with a white tag to his 
brush, canters calmly past me up the hill, and, scrambling up one 
of the few practicable places in the cliff, disappears from view. How 
sulky he must have felt when he found his warm kennel exchanged 
for a wind-swept, bleak north hill! A few weeks later I remem- 
ber Mr. Radclyffe’s hounds ran a fox over the same cliff, two 
of the pack coming to an untimely end on the rocks below. It was 
an unusual sight to see a large field holding their horses and craning 
over the stupendous cliff; while the huntsman, who had gone round 
with the pack to our entrance, picked his way on foot, booted and 
spurred, amongst the rocks. He never hit off his fox; and I am 
given to understand that the language in which he described the 
‘country’ in the undercliff was more forcible than parliamentary. 

And now we proceed to refresh the inner man. What a glorious 
place for a sporting luncheon in winter, or a picnic insummer! As 
we recline on some withered bracken, we gaze away upon the blue 
expanse of water, and note that the colliers have not made much 
way since the morning. Far away in the offing a smudge of smoke 
indicates the presence of a big steamer going up Channel. In one 
place the incessant hovering, screaming, and darting of an assem- 
blage of gulls suggests a shoal of small fish tempted by the sun to 
the surface. On some rugged brown rocks not far offsome solemn- 
looking cormorants are sitting. No Protection Bill is required, I 
should say, for them; for if you can approach within ninety yards 
without sending them away ‘ squattering’ along the surface, you are 
a clever stalker, and patient withal. It is a fair scene, the con- 
templation of which lends a double enjoyment to our merry luncheon. 

Refreshed with many sandwiches and draughts of home-brewed, 
and comforted by the subsequent pipe enjoyed at ‘full stretch,’ we 
renew our sport and work our way steadily homewards. I mark a 
rabbit entering a short hole almost at the summit of the slope. The 
lad extracts a ferret from the bag, and we scramble up and up on all- 
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fours, until I think it must be time to stop, as I see the waves between 
my legs. The ferret is slipped, a subterranean grumble, and out shoots 
bunny like a flash down the slope ; I miss him ‘ clean and clever,’ 
and then find that the process of descending the slope is by no means 
as simple and easy as it looks. It was humiliating before that lad 
(but better than breaking one’s neck) to have to slip down on my 
hands and knees backwards. I know that I was much relieved when 
I got to the bottom in safety. After this we worked the ferrets in 
more accessible places; but with no great success, for the ground 
was so perfectly ‘ honeycombed’ with holes in such close proximity 
that a slow shot had but little chance. I soon have to draw upon 
the larger store of cartridges carried by my friend, to whose more 
practised performance we were indebted for the respectable appear- 
ance of our ‘ bag,’ when at the close of the day ‘ old John’ and the 
‘bwoy’ staggered about festooned with some twenty and odd couple 
of rabbits, two gulls, a hawk, and a jackdaw. 

And now we make our way up out of the cliff, and turn to take 
a last fond gaze on the scene of our most enjoyable day. Quoth my 
friend, ‘ John, what is that sitting on the rock yonder? It looks 
like a man.’ John can’t make it out. I descry a dark object. 
Horrid thought! IfI haven’t left my greatcoat behind me; a good 
mile off too! What's to be done? It is too much trouble to go 
all the way back for it; but John promises to retrieve it for me and 
bring it over on the morrow. I must face the east wind as well as 
I can without it on my way home. Some parting directions are 
given to the shepherd about disposing of our spoil, and we swarm 
the hill again and surmount the wall only to find our old enemy more 
bitter than ever in his determination to punish us for having cheated 
him in the way we had. 

I induce my friend to drive me home from Dutton, and to stay 
and take ‘ pot-luck’ at dinner, the greatest insult you can offer a man, 
so I read the other day. AllI can say is, that at this and all other 
‘ pot-luck’ dinners at which I have assisted, an amount of real en- 
joyment was present which is usually a stranger at the grander ban- 
quets by formal invitation which society periodically inflicts on itself. 
And so to bed and dreams of a gigantic rabbit airing himself in my 
topcoat, and laughing at old John’s ineffectual efforts to catch him. 
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Translated from Borner 


BY COLONEL H. R, GALL 


‘Frisch auf, frisch auf! mit raschem Flug, 
Frei vor dir liegt die Welt ; 
Wie auch des Feindes List und Trug 
Dich rings umgattert halt !’ 
KORNER. 


AwakE, awake! and onwards dart, 
Free lies the world before thee ; 
In vain a crafty foeman’s art 
Would cast its fetters o’er thee! 


Strike out, my steed, thy bounding feet, 
O, bear me bravely now, 

Where falchions flash as warriors meet 
The oak-wreath waits my brow. 


Resistless soars through yielding skies 


The horseman’s fresh’ning might, 
And naught may curb in dust that lies 
His spirit’s daring flight. 


Too swift for care he whirleth on, 
Nor wife nor child to chide him ; 

Before him death, or freedom won 
By that bright sword beside him. 


Away, away! we may not stay, 
The bridal trumpets call, 
And none who linger on the way 
May cross the bridal hall. 


For honour is the wedding guest, 
The bride the Fatherland ; 

But he who woos her to his breast 
Must win from Death her hand. 


Soft o’er thee then shall slumber close ; 
The bride that knows no sleep, 

The loved that lulls thee to repose, 
Shall o’er thee vigil keep. 
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And e’er the spring with vernal bloom 
Shall robe one greenwood tree, 
She’ll wake her hero in his tomb 
To fame’s eternity. 


What reck we, then, who would be free 
Of Fortune’s rise or fall ? 

Whate’er the risks of battle be, 
We'll meet and dare them all! 


And if on conquer’d foes we tread, 
No boast becomes the brave ; 

For those for whom God wields the blade 
He lifts His shield to save. 


Who strikes for freedom strikes for God ; 
In life and victory, 

Or swathed in blood beneath the sod, 
We bow to His decree. 


Already rings the din of war, 
All round its lightnings play ; 
Though hell be forth our path to bar, 
My steed, we must away! 





